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INTRODUCTION 


R. ANDREW LANG has well said that the true 
collaborators of Dumas were human nature and 
history. And indeed it is an excellent plan for the novelist 
to model his characters on the Mr. A. and Mrs. B. and Miss C. 
of his acquaintance, or on a La Brinvilliers and a La Voisin. 
We have always especially admired the chapters in Les Zrots 
Mousquetaires which are devoted to Miladi’s imprisonment in 
the castle near Portsmouth, her conquest of her puritanic 
young gaoler Felton, and her escape with him. This episode 
in her career is entirely of the author’s invention, the AZémotres 
d@’ Artagnan, by Gatien de Courtilz de Sandras, being silent 
respecting it; and it is apparent to us that Miladi’s claim to 
be a successful character in a classical work of fiction owes 
much to Dumas’ study of La Brinvilliers. Happily Miladi 
failed in her attempt to poison d’Artagnan, but she succeeded 
only too completely with Madame Bonacieux ; and although 
in the end both Miladi and La Brinvilliers met with shameful 
deaths, they, demons though they were, convinced the pious 
men about them that they were saints. Female warders, or 
indeed women in general, might have been so unobliging as 
to persevere in an attitude of scepticism. Certainly Madame 
de Sévigné was under no illusion concerning her contemporary. 
Indeed, her letters to her daughter describing the sufferings of 
La Brinvilliers seem really brutal. Most people are puzzled 
by this exhibition ; to them it appears that a gentle, cultivated 
lady of blameless life, who has been chatting gaily of the 
Court, of new books, of the pleasures of country life, suddenly 
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and astonishingly forgets herself. Our theory is that Madame 
de Sévigné not only felt humiliated that a series of odious 
crimes had been committed by a lady, her social equal, but 
that she was afraid of her. She seems to us to strike a note 
of uneasy joy when she returns again and again to Madame 
Brinvilliers, to tell more horrid anecdotes and to describe 
yet more dreadful sufferings. In truth people were afraid of 
La Brinvilliers. Saint-Croix and she had menaced society at 
large, and while she yet lived no one felt safe. Of course 
in those days the crime of poisoning was far more difficult 
of detection than now. Had her time been a little earlier, 
the Marquise de Brinvilliers would have been tried not as 
a poisoner but as a sorceress. She and her almost equally 
celebrated contemporary La Voisin have this additional 
distinction in the annals of crime, that their deeds were the 
cause of the passing of a royal edict creating a Chambre Ardente 
for the trial and punishment of poisoners. 

We have compared Dumas’ study with the A/istoire du Proces 
de la Margutse de Brinvilliers contained in Richer’s collection 
of Causes Célebres, and in spite of the dramatic talent of our 
author have found it very exact. For dramatic impressiveness 
our readers nevertheless will note particularly the vivid opening 
scene and the strikingly powerful description of Saint-Croix’s 
introduction to the arch-poisoner Exili in the Bastille. No 
one but Dumas could have made this latter so effective. 
Doubtless he was right, and the Marquise was absolutely 
bad. It may be conceded to Saint-Croix that he was unfor- 
tunate in his friends: to fall in love with a demon and to be 
imprisoned with a devil is a hard fate, and too much for 
mortal man to withstand. 

Although the Crimes Célebres filled eight large volumes, the 
public was by no means satiated, and Dumas received a host 
of communications from different parts of the country, as 
though, as he says, every province of France was eager to 
furnish its sheaf to the bloody harvest. He accepted and 
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re-wrote one narrative, Ze Curé Chambard.1 This must have 
been sent to him @ propos of the argument of La Brinvilliers’ 
advocate, that it would be contrary to precedent were her 
confession used as evidence against her. 

Dramatists and novelists have frequently made use of the 
resemblance existing between two people to evolve comic 
or tragic situations. If these seem far-fetched, it should be 
remembered that real life affords extraordinary perplexities 
occasioned by the impersonation of one individual by another. 
Several instances are to be found in histary; of these none is 
more remarkable than the story of Martin Guerre. Comedy 
and tragedy are inextricably mingled in it; fresh situations and 
with them fresh perplexities are continually introduced, until 
the reader is as much at a loss as the characters themselves. 
Dumas, who, as we have seen, supplemented Courtilz de 
Sandras’ sketch of Miladi by using La Brinvilliers to complete 
the portrait, laid hold of the two Martin Guerres, the real and 
the false, and some others of the persons of the drama besides, 
and transplanted them into his romance, Les Deux Diane, 
where they shine with great effect. Those who care to follow 
them will find some ingenious variations of the true story told 
in the present volume. It is a matter of some surprise and 
regret to us that Dumas never dramatised A/artin Guerre. 

The history of the Marquise de Ganges, which follows, is 
one that decidedly we would rather zo¢ see presented on the 
stage. One is glad to know that even in the time of Louis xiv 
the events in which the Abbé de Ganges took the leading part 
spread a gloom over the Court. The Abbé no doubt con- 
sidered himself a choice specimen of the gallants of the day; 
yet his methods were such as Gil Blas’ robbers would have 
scorned to adopt. Two interesting questions will not fail to 
suggest themselves to the reader,—-Was the murderers’ only 
object the acquisition of the lady’s property? and was her 
husband innocent or guilty? 


1 See The Reminiscences of Antony and Martanna. 
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Unlike Martin Guerre, which exhibits little trace of Dumas’ 
pen, and is, we believe, mainly the work of a collaborator, the 
study upon the Marquise de Ganges is evidently his. The 
opening scene, which passes in the house of La Voisin, is in 
particular an excellent specimen of his manner; but the whole 
study is instinct with life and colour. When, many years after 
the visit of the Marquise to it, the vipers’ nest in which 
La Voisin carried on her trade was raided by the police, books 
registering the names of her clients were found there. Many 
of these people were by no means innocent as was the 
Marquise. Lesgrais, who trapped Madame Brinvilliers and 
brought her to Paris, was instrumental also in the capture of 
La Voisin, and Paris rang with his name. It is recorded by 
M. Richer that a lady was sitting by the domestic hearth one 
evening with her husband, when a servant announced that 
M. Lesgrais had called to see her. The dame straightway fell 
on her knees confessing herself one of La Voisin’s clients and 
begging for mercy. The stern husband ordered Lesgrais to be 
admitted, when lo and behold! he proved to be an upholsterer 
of that name. The chronicler says that Paris was much 
exhilarated by this adventure. 

The inclusion of Mary Stuart in the Celebrated Crimes will 
excite resentment in the minds of some readers, until the 
reflection occurs to them that Dumas’ title was intended to 
include cases in which the subjects were the victims rather 
than the perpetrators of crimes. Urbain Grandier} committed 
no offence, but his case was a “Celebrated Crime.” The case 
of Mary Stuart may be differentiated from it, perhaps, but it 
fitly has a place in the collection. We must not omit to 
mention the fact that towards 1840, when he undertook to 
write the Crimes Cé/ébres, Dumas was composing his chronicle 
of the Stuarts. Having read both, we can say that either the 
study in the present volume is a skilfully arranged extract from 
such chronicle, or the latter is an expansion of the matter here 

1See Zhe Crimes of Urbain Grandter and Others. 
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presented. Brantdme and Sir Walter Scott were Dumas’ chief 
authorities for Mary Stuart. 

Another book which Dumas had in hand at about the same 
time as Les Stuarts was his Afémoires d'un Maitre d’ Armes, 
ou Dix-hutt Mots a St. Petersbourg.1 The material largely 
consisted of MS. notes handed to him by his friend Grisier, 
the Maitre d’armes in question, but our author collected 
round him various volumes about Russia, from which he filled 
in historical matter and anecdotes at discretion. One of these 
books was Dupré de St. Maure’s L’ Hermite en Russte (Paris, 
1829). There he found Varinka, ow le Cabaret rouge. Any 
reader who has the idea that Dumas was content merely to 
transcribe the work of another should refer to Dupré de St. 
Maure’s work. He will see with some astonishment that 
Dumas’ version is not only the more dramatic of the two, but 
that it is incomparably the more vivid and natural. It is he who 
appears to have witnessed the events he describes, it is Dupré 
de St. Maure who seems to relate them at second hand. The 
tragic story of Vaninka (as Dumas spells the name) is one of 
the most striking of the whole collection of “ Crimes.” 


R. S. GARNETT 
See The Fencing Master. 
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THE MARQUISE DE BRINVILLIERS 


OWARDS the end of the year 1665, on a fine autumn 
evening, there was a considerable crowd assembled on 
the Pont-Neuf where it makes a turn down to the rue 
Dauphine. The object of this crowd and the centre of attrac- 
tion was a closely shut carrrage. A police official was trying 
to force open the door, and two out of the four sergeants who 
were with him were holding the horses back and the other two 
stopping the driver, who paid no aitention to their commands, 
but only endeavoured to urge his horses to a gallop. The 
struggle had been going on some time, when suddenly one of 
the doors was violently pushed open, and a young officer in 
the uniform of a cavalry captain jumped down, shutting the 
door as he did so, though not too quickly for the nearest 
spectators to perceive a woman sitting at the back of the 
carriage. She was wrapped in cloak and veil, and judging by 
the precautions she had taken to hide her face from every eye, 
she must have had her reasons for avoiding recognition. 

“Sir,” said the young man, addressing the officer with a 
haughty air, “I presume, till I find myself mistaken, that your 
business is with me alone; so I will ask you to inform me 
what powers you may have for thus stopping my coach; also, 
since I have alighted, I desire you to give your men orders to 
let the vehicle go on.” 

“First of all,” replied the man, by no means intimidated by 
these lordly airs, but signing to his men that they must not 
release the coach or the horses, “be so good as to answer my 
questions.” 

‘‘T am attending,” said the young man, controlling his agita- 
tion by a visible effort. 
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“ Are you the Chevalier Gaudin de Sainte-Croix ?” 

“JT am he.” 

‘Captain of the Tracy regiment ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Then I arrest you in the king’s name.” 

‘‘What powers have you ?” 

“This warrant.” 

Sainte-Croix cast a rapid glance at the paper, and instantly 
recognised the signature of the minister of police: he then 
apparently confined his attention to the woman who was still 
in the carriage ; then he returned to his first question. 

“This is all very well, sir,” he said to the officer, “but this 
warrant contains no other name than mine, and so you have no 
right to expose thus to the public gaze the lady with whom I was 
travelling when you arrested me. I must beg of you to order 
your assistants to allow this carriage to drive on; then take me 
where you please, for I am ready to go with you.” 

To the officer this request seeemed a just one: he signed to 
his men to let the driver and the horses go on; and they, who 
had waited only for this, lost no time in breaking through the 
crowd, which melted away before them; thus the woman 
escaped for whose safety the prisoner seemed so much 
concerned. 

Sainte-Croix kept his promise and offered no resistance ; for 
some moments he followed the officer, surrounded by a crowd 
which seemed to have transferred all its curiosity to his account ; 
then, at the corner of the Quai de d’Horloge, a man called up 
a carriage that had not been observed before, and Sainte-Croix 
took his place with the same haughty and disdainful air that he 
had shown throughout the scene we have just described. The 
officer sat beside him, two of his men got up behind, and the 
other two, obeying no doubt their master’s orders, retired with 
a parting direction to the driver, “‘ The Bastille!” 

Our readers will now permit us to make them more fully 
acquainted with the man who is to take the first place in the 
story. The origin of Gaudin de Sainte-Croix was not known: 
according to one tale, he was the natural son of a great lord ; 
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another account declared that he was the offspring of poor 
people, but that, disgusted with his obscure birth, he pre- 
ferred a splendid disgrace, and therefore chose to pass for 
what he was not. The only certainty is that he was born at 
Montauban, and ‘in actual rank and position he was captain of 
the Tracy regiment. At the time when this narrative opens, to- 
wards the end of 1665, Sainte-Croix was about twenty-eight or 
thirty, a fine young man of cheerful and lively appearance, a merry 
comrade at a banquet, and an excellent captain: he took his 
pleasure with other men, and was so impressionable a character 
that he enjoyed a virtuous project as well as any plan for a 
debauch ; in love he was most susceptible, and jealous to the 
point of madness even about a courtesan, had she once taken 
his fancy; his prodigality was princely, although he had no 
income ; further, he was most sensitive to slights, as all men are 
who, because they are placed in an equivocal position, fancy 
that everyone who makes any reference to their origin is offer- 
ing an intentional insult. 

We must now see by what a chain of circumstances he had 
arrived at his present position. About the year 1660, Sainte- 
Croix, while in the army, had made the acquaintance of the 
Marquis de Brinvilliers, maitre-de-camp of the Normandy 
regiment. Their age was much the same, and so was their 
manner of life: their virtues and their vices were similar, and 
thus it happened that a mere acquaintance grew into a friend- 
ship, and on his return from the field the marquis introduced 
Sainte-Croix to his wife, and he became an intimate of the 
house. The usual results followed. Madame de Brinvilliers was 
then scarcely eight-and-twenty: she had married the marquis in 
1651—that 1s, nine years before. He enjoyed an income of 
30,000 livres, to which she added her dowry of 200,000 livres, 
exclusive of her expectations in the future. Her name was 
Marie - Madeleine; she had a sister and two brothers: her 
father, M. de Dreux d’Aubray, was civil lieutenant at the 
Chatelet de Paris. At the age of twenty-eight the marquise 
was at the height of her beauty: her figure was small but 
perfectly proportioned; her rounded face was charmingly 
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pretty; her features, so regular that no emotion seemed to 
alter their beauty, suggested the lines of a statue miraculously 
endowed with life: it was easy enough to mistake for the 
repose of a happy conscience the cold, cruel calm which served 
as a mask to cover remorse. 

Sainte-Croix and the marquise loved at first sight, and she 
was soon his mistress. The marquis, perhaps endowed with 
the conjugal philosophy which alone pleased the taste of the 
period, perhaps too much occupied with his own pleasures to 
see what was going on before his eyes, offered no jealous 
obstacle to the intimacy, and continued his foolish extrava- 
gances long after they had impaired his fortunes: his affairs 
became so entangled that the marquise, who cared for him no 
longer, and desired a fuller liberty for the indulgence of her 
new passion, demanded and obtained a separation. She then 
left her husband’s house, and henceforth abandoning all dis- 
cretion, appeared everywhere in public with Sainte-Croix. This 
behaviour, authorised as it was by the example of the highest 
nobility, made no impression upon the Marquis of Brinvilliers, 
who merrily pursued the road to ruin, without worrying about 
his wife’s behaviour. Not so M. de Dreux d’Aubray: he had 
the scrupulosity of a legal dignitary. He was scandalised at 
his daughter’s conduct, and feared a stain upon his own fair 
name: he procured a warrant for the arrest of Sainte-Croix 
wheresoever the bearer might chance to encounter him. We 
have seen how it was put in execution when Sainte-Croix was 
driving in the carriage of the marquise, whom our readers will 
doubtless have recognised as the woman who concealed herself 
so carefully. 

From one’s knowledge of the character of Sainte-Croix, it is 
easy to imagine that he had to use great self-control to govern 
the anger he felt at being arrested in the middle of the 
street ; thus, although during the whole drive he uttered not a 
single word, it was plain to see that a terrible storm was gather- 
ing, soon to break. But he preserved the same impassibility 
both at the opening and shutting of the fatal gates, which, like 
the gates of hell, had so often bidden those who entered 
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abandon all hope on their threshold, and again when he replied 
to the formal questions put to him by the governor. His 
voice was calm, and when they gave him the prison register he 
signed it with a steady hand. At once a gaoler, taking his 
orders from the governor, bade him follow: after traversing 
various corridors, cold and damp, where the daylight might 
sometimes enter but fresh air never, he opened a door, and 
Sainte-Croix had no sooner entered than he heard it locked 
behind him. 

At the grating of the lock he turned. The gaoler had left 
him with no light but the rays of the moon, which, shining 
through a barred window some eight or ten feet from the 
ground, shed a gleam upon a miserable truckle-bed and left 
the rest of the room in deep obscurity. The prisoner stood 
still for a moment and listened; then, when he had heard the 
steps die away in the distance and knew himself to be alone at 
last, he fell upon the bed with a cry more like the roaring of a 
wild beast than any human sound: he cursed his fellow-man 
who had snatched him from his joyous life to plunge him into 
a dungeon ; he cursed his God who had let this happen; he 
cried aloud to whatever powers might be that could grant him 
revenge and liberty. 

Just at that moment, as though summoned by these words 
from the bowels of the earth, a man slowly stepped into the circle 
of blue light that fell from the window—a man thin and pale, a 
man with long hair, in a black doublet, who approached the 
foot of the bed where Sainte- Croix lay. Brave as he was, 
this apparition so fully answered to his prayers (and at the 
period the power of incantation and magic were still believed 
in) that he felt no doubt that the arch-enemy of the human 
race, who is continually at hand, had heard him and had now 
come in answer to his prayers. He sat up on the bed, feeling 
mechanically at the place where the handle of his sword would 
have been but two hours since, feeling his hair stand on end, 
and a cold sweat begin to stream down his face as the strange 
fantastic being step by step approached him. At length the 
apparition paused, the prisoner and he stood face to face for a 
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moment, their eyes riveted ; then the mysterious stranger spoke 
in gloomy tones. 

“Young man,” said he, “you have prayed to the devil for 
vengeance on the men who have taken you, for help against 
the God who has abandoned you. I have the means, and I 
am here to proffer it. Have you the courage to accept?” 

‘First of all,” asked Sainte-Croix, ‘who are you ?” 

**Why seek you to know who I am,” replied the unknown, 
“at the very moment when I come at your call, and bring what 
you desire?” 

‘All the same,” said Sainte-Croix, still attributing what he 
heard to a supernatural being, ‘‘when one makes a compact 
of this kind, one prefers to know with whom one is treating.” 

“Well, since you must know,” said the stranger, ‘“‘I am the 
Italian Exili.” | 

Sainte-Croix shuddered anew, passing from a supernatural 
vision to a horrible reality. The name he had just heard had a 
terrible notoriety at the time, not only in France but in Italy 
as well. Exili had been driven out of Rome, charged with many 
poisonings, which, however, could not be satisfactorily brought 
home tohim. He had gone to Paris, and there, as in his native 
country, he had drawn the eyes of the authorities upon himself ; 
but neither in Paris nor in Rome was he, the pupil of René and 
of Trophana, convicted of guilt. All the same, though proof 
was wanting, his enormities were so well accredited that there 
was no scruple as to having him arrested. A warrant was out 
against him: Exili was taken up, and was lodged in the Bastille. 
He had been there about six months when Sainte-Croix was 
brought to the same place. The prisoners were numerous just 
then, so the governor had his new guest put up in the same 
room as the old one, mating Exili and Sainte-Croix, not knowing 
that they were a pair of demons. Our readers now understand 
the rest. Sainte-Croix was put into an unlighted room by the 
gaoler, and in the dark had failed to see his companion: he had 
abandoned himself to his rage, his imprecations had revealed 
his state of mind to Exili, who at once seized the occasion for 
gaining a devoted and powerful disciple, who once out of prison 
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might open the doors for him, perhaps, or at least avenge his 
fate should he be incarcerated for life. 

The repugnance felt by Sainte-Croix for his fellow-prisoner did 
not last long, and the clever master found his pupil apt. Sainte. 
Croix, a strange mixture of qualities good and evil, had reached 
the supreme crisis of his life, when the powers of darkness or of 
light were to prevail. Maybe, if he had met some angelic soul 
at this point, he would have been led to God; he encountered 
a demon, who conducted him to Satan. 

Exili was no vulgar poisoner : he was a great artist in poisons, 
comparable with the Medici or the Borgias. For him murder 
was a fine art, and he had reduced it to fixed and rigid rules: 
he had arrived at a point when he was guided not by his 
personal interest but by a taste for experiment. God has re- 
served the act of creation for Himself, but has suffered destruc- 
tion to be within the scope of man: man therefore supposes 
that in destroying life he is God’s equal. Such was the nature 
of Exili’s pride: he was the dark, pale alchemist of death: 
others might seek the mighty secret of life, but he had found 
the secret of destruction. 

For a time Sainte-Croix hesitated: at last he yielded to the 
taunts of his companion, who accused Frenchmen of showing too 
much honour in their crimes, of allowing themselves to be in- 
volved in the ruin of their enemies, whereas they might easily 
survive them and triumph over their destruction. In opposition 
to this French gallantry, which often involves the murderer in a 
death more cruel than that he has given, he pointed to the 
Florentine traitor with his amiable smile and his deadly poison. 
He indicated certain powders and potions, some of them of dull 
action, wearing out the victim so slowly that he dies after long 
suffering ; others violent and so quick, that they kill like a flash 
of lightning, leaving not even time for a single cry. Little by 
little Sainte-Croix became interested in the ghastly science that 
puts the lives of all men in the hand of one. He joined in 
Exili’s experiments ; then he grew clever enough to make them 
for himself; and when, at the year’s end, he left the Bastille, the 
pupil was almost as accomplished as his master. 
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Sainte-Croix returned into that society which had banished him, 
fortified by a fatal secret by whose aid he could repay all the 
evil he had received. Soon afterwards Exili was set free—how 
it happened is not known—and sought out Sainte-Croix, who 
let him a room in the name of his steward, Martin de Breuille, 
a room situated in the blind alley off the Place Maubert, owned 
by a woman called Brunet. 

It is not known whether Sainte-Croix had an opportunity of 
seeing the Marquise de Brinvilliers during his sojourn in the 
Bastille, but it is certain that as soon as he was a free man the 
lovers were more attached than ever. They had learned by 
experience, however, of what they had to fear; so they resolved 
that they would at once make trial of Sainte-Croix’s newly 
acquired knowledge, and M. d’Aubray was selected by his 
daughter for the first victim. At one blow she would free her- 
self from the inconvenience of his rigid censorship, and by in- 
heriting his goods would repair her own fortune, which had been 
almost dissipated by her husband. But in trying such a bold 
stroke one must be very sure of results, so the marquise decided 
to experiment beforehand on another person. Accordingly, 
when one day after luncheon her maid, Francoise Rousse}, 
came in to her room, she gave her a slice of mutton and some 
preserved gooseberries for her own meal. The girl unsus- 
piciously ate what her mistress gave her, but almost at once 
felt il, saying she had severe pain in the stomach, and a sensa- 
tion as though her heart were being pricked with pins. But 
she did not die, and the marquise perceived that the poison 
needed to be made stronger, and returned it to Sainte-Croix, 
who brought her some more in a few days’ time. 

The moment had come for action. M. d’Aubray, tired with 
business, was to spend a holiday at his castle called Offemont. 
The marquise offered to go with him. M. d’Aubray, who sup- 
posed her relations with Sainte-Croix to be quite broken off, 
joyfully accepted. Offemont was exactly the place for a crime of 
this nature. In the middle of the forest of Aigue, three or four 
miles from Compitgne, it would be impossible to get efficient 
help before the rapid action of the poison had made it useless. 
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M. d’Aubray started with his daughter and one servant only. 
Never had the marquise been so devoted to her father, 
so specially attentive, as she was during this journey. And 
M. d’Aubray, like Christ—who though He had no children hada 
father’s heart—loved his repentant daughter more than if she 
had never strayed. And then the marquise profited by the 
terrible calm look which we have already noticed in her face: 
always with her father, sleeping in a room adjoining his, eating 
with him, caring for his comfort in every way, thoughtful and 
affectionate, allowing no other person to do anything for him, 
she had to present a smiling face, in which the most suspicious 
eye could detect nothing but filial tenderness, though the vilest 
projects were in her heart. With this mask she one evening 
offered him some soup that was poisoned. He took it; with 
her eyes she saw him put it to his lips, watched him drink it 
down, and with a brazen countenance she gave no outward sign 
of that terrible anxiety that must have been pressing on her 
heart. When he had drunk it all, and she had taken with steady 
hands the cup and its saucer, she went back to her own room, 
waited and listened .. . 

The effect was rapid. The marquise heard her father moan ; 
then she heard groans. At last, unable to endure his sufferings, 
he called out to his daughter. The marquise went to him. 
But now her face showed signs of the liveliest anxiety, and it 
was for M. d’Aubray to try to reassure her about himself! He 
thought it was only a trifling indisposition, and was not willing 
that a doctor should be disturbed. But then he was seized by 
a frightful vomiting, followed by such unendurable pain that 
he yielded to his daughter’s entreaty that she should send for 
help. A doctor arrived at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
but by that time all that could have helped a scientific inquiry 
had been disposed of: the doctor saw nothing in M. d’Aubray’s 
story but what might be accounted for by indigestion ; so he 
dosed him, and went back to Compitgne. 

All that day the marquise never left the sick man. At night 
she had a bed made up in his room, declaring that no one else 
must sit up with him; thus she was able to watch the progress 
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of the malady and see with her own eyes the conflict between 
death and life in the body of her father. The next day the 
doctor came again: M. d’Aubray was worse ; the nausea had 
ceased, but the pains in the stomach were now more acute ; 
a strange fire seemed to burn his vitals; and a treatment was 
ordered which necessitated his return to Paris. He was soon 
so weak that he thought it might be best to go only so far as 
Compiégne, but the marquise was so insistent as to the necessity 
for further and better advice than anything he could get away 
from home, that M. d’Aubray decided to go. He made the 
journey in his own carriage, leaning upon his daughter’s shoulder ; 
the behaviour of the marquise was always the same: at last 
M. d’Aubray reached Paris. All had taken place as the marquise 
desired ; for the scene was now changed: the doctor who had 
witnessed the symptoms would not be present at the death ; 
no one could discover the cause by studying the progress of 
the disorder ; the thread of investigation was snapped in two, 
and the two ends were now too distant to be joined again. In 
spite of every possible attention, M. d’Aubray grew continually 
worse ; the marquise was faithful to her mission, and never left 
him for an hour. At last, after four days of agony, he died in 
his daughter’s arms, blessing the woman who was his murderess. 
Her grief then broke forth uncontrolled. Her sobs and tears 
were so vehement that her brothers’ grief seemed cold beside 
hers. Nobody suspected a crime, so no autopsy was held; the 
tomb was closed, and not theslightest suspicion had approached 
her. 

But the marquise had only gained half her purpose. She 
had now more freedom for her love affairs, but her father’s dis- 
positions were not so favourable as she expected: the greater 
part of his property, together with his business, passed to the 
elder brother and to the second brother, who was Parliamentary 
councillor; the position of the marquise was very little im- 
proved in point of fortune. 

Sainte-Croix was leading a fine and joyous life. Although 
nobody supposed him to be wealthy, he had a steward called 
Martin, three lackeys called George, Lapierre, and Lachaussée, 
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and besides his coach and other carriages he kept ordinary 
bearers for excursions at night. As he was young and good- 
looking, nobody troubled about where all these luxuries came 
from. It was quite the custom in those days that a well-set-up 
young gentleman should want for nothing, and Sainte-Croix 
was commonly said to have found the philosopher's stone. In 
his life in the world he had formed friendships with various 
persons, some noble, some rich: among the latter was a man 
named Reich de Penautier, receiver-general of the clergy and 
treasurer of the States of Languedoc, a millionaire, and one of 
those men who are always successful, and who seem able by 
the help of their money to arrange matters that would appear 
to be in the province of God alone. This Penautier was con- 
nected in business with a man called d’Alibert, his first clerk, 
who died all of a sudden of apoplexy. The attack was known 
to Penautier sooner than to his own family: then the papers 
about the conditions of partnership disappeared, no one knew 
how, and d’Alibert’s wife and child were ruined. D’Alibert’s 
brother-in-law, who was Sieur de la Magdelaine, felt certain 
vague suspicions concerning this death, and wished to get to 
the bottom of it; he accordingly began investigations, which 
were suddenly brought to an end by his death. 

In one way alone Fortune seemed to have abandoned her 
favourite: Mattre Penautier had a great desire to succeed the 
Sieur of Mennevillette, who was receiver of the clergy, and this 
office was worth nearly 60,000 livres. Penautier knew that 
Mennevillette was retiring in favour of his chief clerk, Messire 
Pierre Hannyvel, Sieur de Saint-Laurent, and he had taken all 
the necessary steps for buying the place over his head: the 
Sieur de Saint-Laurent, with the full support of the clergy, 
obtained the reversion for nothing—a thing that never happened 
before. Penautier then offered him 40,000 crowns to go halves, 
but Saint-Laurent refused. Their relations, however, were 
not broken off, and they continued to meet. Penautier was 
considered such a lucky fellow that it was generally expected 
he would somehow or other get some day the post he coveted 
so highly. People who had no faith in the mysteries of 
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alchemy declared that Sainte-Croix and Penautier did business 
together. 

Now, when the period for mourning was over, the relations 
of the marquise and Sainte-Croix were as open and public as 
before: the two brothers d’Aubray expostulated with her by 
the medium of an older sister who was in a Carmelite nunnery, 
and the marquise perceived that her father had on his death 
bequeathed the care and supervision of her to her brothers. 
Thus her first crime had been all but in vain: she had wanted 
to get rid of her father’s rebukes and to gain his fortune; as 
a fact the fortune was diminished by reason of her elder 
brothers, and she had scarcely enough to pay her debts; while 
the rebukes were renewed from the mouths of her brothers, 
one of whom, being civil lieutenant, had the power to separate 
her again from her lover. This must be prevented. La- 
chaussée left the service of Sainte-Croix, and by a contrivance 
of the marquise was installed three months later as servant of 
the elder brother, who lived with the civil lieutenant. The 
poison to be used on this occasion was not so swift as the one 
taken by M. d’Aubray: so violent a death happening so soon 
in the same family might arouse suspicion. Experiments were 
tried once more, not on animals—for their different organisa- 
tion might put the prisoner’s science in the wrong—but as 
before upon human subjects ; as before, a corpus usid was taken. 
The marquise had the reputation of a pious and charitable. 
lady ; seldom did she fail to relieve the poor who appealed: 
more than this, she took part in the work of those devoted 
women who are pledged to the service of the sick, and she walked 
the hospitals and presented wine and other medicaments. No 
one was surprised when she appeared in her ordinary way at 
’H6étel-Dieu. This time she brought biscuits and cakes for 
the convalescent patients, her gifts being, as usual, gratefully 
received. A month later she paid another visit, and inquired 
after certain patients in whom she was particularly interested : 
since the last time she came they had suffered a relapse; the 
malady had changed in nature, and had shown graver symptoms. 
It was a kind of deadly fatigue, killing them by a slow, strange 
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decay. She asked questions of the doctors, but could learn 
nothing: this malady was unknown to them, and defied all 
the resources of their art. A fortnight later she returned. 
Some of the sick people were dead, others still alive, but 
desperately ill ; living skeletons, all that seemed left of them 
was sight, speech, and breath. At the end of two months they 
were all dead, and the physicians had been as much at a loss 
over the post-mortems as over the treatment of the dying. 

Experiments of this kind were reassuring ; so Lachaussée 
had orders to carry out his instructions. One day the civil 
lieutenant rang his bell, and Lachaussée, who served the 
councillor, as we said before, came up for orders. He found 
the heutenant at work with his secretary, Cousté—what he 
wanted was a glass of wine and water. In a moment La- 
chaussée brought it in. The lieutenant put the glass to his lips, 
but at the first sip pushed it away, crying, ‘‘ What have you 
brought, you wretch? I believe you want to poison me.” 
Then handing the glass to his secretary, he added, “ Look at 
it, Cousté: what is this stuff?” The secretary put a few drops 
into a coffee-spoon, lifting it to his nose and then to his 
mouth : the drink had the smell and taste of vitriol. Meanwhile 
Lachaussée went up to the secretary and told him he knew what 
it must be: one of the councillor’s valets had taken a dose of 
medicine that morning, and without noticing he must have 
brought the very glass his companion had used. Saying this, 
he took the glass from the secretary’s hand, put it to his lips, 
pretending to taste it himself, and then said he had no doubt 
it was so, for he recognised the smell. He then threw the 
wine into the fireplace. 

As the lieutenant had not drunk enough to be upset by it, 
he soon forgot this incident and the suspicions that had been 
aroused at the moment in his mind. Sainte-Croix and the 
marquise perceived that they had made a false step, and at 
the risk of involving several people in their plan for vengeance, 
they decided on the employment of other means. Three 
months passed without any favourable occasion presenting 
itself; at last, on one of the early days of April 1670, the 
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lieutenant took his brother to his country place, Villequoy, in 
Beauce, to spend the Easter vacation. Lachaussée was with 
his master, and received his instructions at the moment of 
departure. 

The day after they arrived in the country there was a pigeon- 
pie for dinner: seven persons who had eaten it felt indisposed 
after the meal, and the three who had not taken it were 
perfectly well. Those on whom the poisonous substance had 
chiefly acted were the lieutenant, the councillor, and the 
commandant of the watch. He may have eaten more, or 
possibly the poison he had tasted on the former occasion 
helped, but at any rate the lieutenant was the first to be 
attacked with vomiting : two hours later, the councillor showed 
the same symptoms ; the commandant and the others were 
a prey for several hours to frightful internal pains ; but from 
the beginning their condition was not nearly so grave as that of 
the two brothers. This time again, as usual, the help of doctors 
was useless. On the 12th of April, five days after they had 
been poisoned, the lieutenant and his brother returned to 
Paris so changed that anyone would have thought they had 
both suffered a long and cruel illness. Madame de Brinvilliers 
was in the country at the time, and did not come back during 
the whole time that her brothers were ill. From the very first 
consultation in the lieutenant’s case the doctors entertained no 
hope. The symptoms were the same as those to which his 
father had succumbed, and they supposed it was an unknown 
disease in the family. They gave up all hope of recovery. 
Indeed, his state grew worse and worse ; he felt an unconquer- 
able aversion for every kind of food, and the vomiting was 
incessant. The last three days of his life he complained that 
a fire was burning in his breast, and the flames that burned 
within seemed to blaze forth at his eyes, the only part of his 
body that appeared to live, so like a corpse was all the rest of 
him. On the 17th of June 1670 he died: the poison had 
taken seventy-two days to complete its work. Suspicion began 
to dawn: the lieutenant’s body was opened, and a formal 
report was drawn up. The operation was performed in the 
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presence of the surgeons Dupré and Durant, and Gavart, the 
apothecary, by M. Bachot, the brothers’ private physician. 
They found the stomach and duodenum to be black and falling 
to pieces, the liver burnt and gangrened. They said that 
this state of things must have been produced by poison, but as 
the presence of certain bodily humours sometimes produces 
similar appearances, they durst not declare that the lieutenant’s 
death could not have come about by natural causes, and he 
was buried without further inquiry. 

It was as his private physician that Dr. Bachot had asked 
for the autopsy of his patient’s brother. For the younger 
brother seemed to have been attacked by the same complaint, 
and the doctor hoped to find from the death of the one some 
means for preserving the life of the other. The councillor 
was na violent fever, agitated unceasingly both in body and 
mind: he could not bear any position of any kind for more 
than a few minutes at a time. Bed was a place of torture ; 
but if he got up, he cried for it again, at least for a change of 
suffering. At the end of three months he died. His stomach, 
duodenum, and liver were all in the same corrupt state as his 
brother’s, and more than that, the surface of his body was 
burnt away. This, said the doctors, was no dubious sign 
of poisoning ; although, they added, it sometimes happened 
that a cacochyme produced the same effect. Lachaussée was 
so far from being suspected, that the councillor, in recognition 
of the care he had bestowed on him in his last illness, left 
him in his will a legacy of a hundred crowns; moreover, he 
received a thousand francs from Sainte-Croix and the marquise. 

So great a disaster in one family, however, was not only sad 
but alarming. Death knows no hatred: death 1s deaf and 
blind, nothing more, and astonishment was felt at this ruthless 
destruction of all who bore one name. Still nobody suspected 
the true culprits, search was fruitless, inquiries led nowhere: 
the marquise put on mourning for her brothers, Sainte-Croix 
continued in his path of folly, and all things went on as before. 
Meanwhile Sainte-Croix had made the acquaintance of the 


Sieur de Saint-Laurent, the same man from whom Penautier had 
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asked for a post without success, and had made friends 
with him. Penautier had meanwhile become the heir of his 
father-in-law, the Sieur Lesecq, whose death had most unex- 
pectedly occurred; he had thereby gained a second post in 
Languedoc and an immense property: still, he coveted the 
place of receiver of the clergy. Chance now once more helped 
him: afew days after taking over from Sainte-Croix a man- 
servant named George, M. de Saint-Laurent fell sick, and his 
illness showed symptoms similar to those observed in the case 
of the d’Aubrays, father and sons; but it was more rapid, 
lasting only twenty-four hours. Like them, M. de Saint- 
Laurent died a prey to frightful tortures. The same day an 
officer from the sovereign’s court came to see him, heard every 
detail connected with his friend’s death, and when told of the 
symptoms said before the servants to Sainfray the notary that 
it would be necessary to examine the body. An hour later 
George disappeared, saying nothing to anybody, and not even 
asking for his wages. Suspicions were excited; but again 
they remained vague. The autopsy showed a state of things 
not precisely to be called peculiar to poisoning cases: the 
intestines, which the fatal poison had not had time to burn as 
in the case of the d’Aubrays, were marked with reddish spots 
like flea-bites. In June 1669, Penautier obtained the post 
that had been held by the Sieur de Saint-Laurent. 

But the widow had certain suspicions which were changed 
into something like certainty by George’s flight. A particular 
circumstance aided and almost confirmed her doubts. An 
abbé who was a friend of her husband, and knew all about the 
disappearance of George, met him some days afterwards in the 
rue des Macons, near the Sorbonne. They were both on 
the same side, and a hay-cart coming along the street was 
causing a block. George raised his head and saw the abbé, 
knew him as a friend of his late master, stooped under the 
cart and crawled to the other side, thus at the risk of being 
crushed escaping from the eyes of a man whose appearance 
recalled his crime and inspired him with fear of punishment. 
Madame de Saint-Laurent preferred a charge against George, but 
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though he was sought for everywhere, he could never be found. 
Still the report of these strange deaths, so sudden and so 
incomprehensible, was bruited about Paris, and people began 
to feel frightened. Sainte-Croix, always in the gay world, en- 
countered the talk in drawing-rooms, and began to feel a little 
uneasy. True, no suspicion pointed as yet in his direction ; 
but it was as well to take precautions, and Sainte-Croix began to 
consider how he could be freed from anxiety. There was a 
post in the king’s service soon to be vacant, which would cost 
100,000 crowns ; and although Sainte-Croix had no apparent 
means, it was rumoured that he was about to purchase it. He 
first addressed himself to Belleguise to treat about this affair with 
Penautier. There was some difficulty, however, to be encountered 
in this quarter. The sum was a large one, and Penautier no 
longer required help; he had already come into all the inheritance 
he looked for, and so he tried to throw cold water on the project. 
Sainte-Croix thus wrote to Belleguise :-— 


‘DEAR FriEND,—Is it possible that you need any more 
talking to about the matter you know of, so important as it 
is, and, maybe, able to give us peace and quiet for the rest of 
our days! I really think the devil must be in it, or else you 
simply will not be sensible: do show your common sense, my 
good man, and look at it from all points of view; take it at 
its very worst, and you still ought to feel bound to serve me, 
seeing how I have made everything all right for you: all our 
interests are together in this matter. Do help me, I beg of 
you ; you may feel sure I shall be deeply grateful, and you will 
never before have acted so agreeably both for me and for 
yourself. You know quite enough about it, for I have not 
spoken so openly even to my own brother as I have to you. 
If you can come this afternoon, I shall either be at the house 
or quite near at hand, you know where I mean, or I will expect 
you to-morrow morning, or I will come and find you, according 
to what you reply.—Always yours with all my heart.” 


The house meant by Sainte-Croix was in the rue des Ber- 
nardins, and the place near at hand where he was to wait for 
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Belleguise was the room he leased from the widow Brunet, 
in the blind alley out of the Place Maubert. It was in 
this room and at the apothecary Glazer’s that Sainte-Croix 
made his experiments; but in accordance with poetical 
justice, the manipulation of the poisons proved fatal to the 
workers themselves. The apothecary fell ill and died ; Martin 
was attacked by fearful sickness, which brought him to death’s 
door. Sainte-Croix was unwell, and could not even go out, 
though he did not know what was the matter. He had a furnace 
brought round to his house from Glazer’s, and ill as he was, 
went on with the experiments. Sainte-Croix was then seeking 
to make a poison so subtle that the very effluvia might be fatal. 
He had heard of the poisoned napkin given to the young 
dauphin, elder brother of Charles vi1, to wipe his hands on 
during a game of tennis, and knew that the contact had caused 
his death ; and the still discussed tradition had informed him of 
the gloves of Jeanne d’Albret; the secret was lost, but Sainte- 
Croix hoped to recover it. And then there happened one of 
those strange accidents which seem to be not the hand of chance 
but a punishment from Heaven. At the very moment when 
Sainte-Croix was bending over his furnace, watching the fatal 
preparation as it became hotter and hotter, the glass mask 
which he wore over his face as a protection from any poisonous 
exhalations that might rise up from the mixture, suddenly 
dropped off, and Sainte-Croix dropped to the ground as though 
felled by a lightning stroke. At supper-time, his wife finding 
that he did not come out from his closet where he was shut in, 
knocked at the door, and received no answer; knowing that 
her husband was wont to busy himself with dark and mys- 
terious matters, she feared some disaster had occurred. She 
called her servants, who broke in the door. Then she found 
Sainte-Croix stretched out beside the furnace, the broken glass 
lying by his side. It was impossible to deceive the public as 
to the circumstances of this strange and sudden death: the 
servants had seen the corpse, and they talked. The commissary 
Picard was ordered to affix the seals, and all the widow could do 
was to remove the furnace and the fragments of the glass mask. 
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The noise of the event soon spread al! over Paris. Sainte- 
Croix was extremely well known, and the news that he was 
about to purchase a post in the court had made him known 
even more widely. Lachaussée was one of the first to learn ot 
his master’s death; and hearing that a seal had been set upon 
his room, he hastened to put in an objection in these terms :— 


“Objection of Lachaussée, who asserts that for seven years 
he was in the service of the deceased ; that he had given into 
his charge, two years earlier, 100 pistoles and too white crowns, 
which should be found 1n a cloth bag under the closet window, 
and in the same a paper stating that the said sum belonged to 
him, together with the transfer of 300 livres owed to him 
by the late M. d’Aubray, councillor; the said transfer made 
by him at Laserre, together with three receipts from his 
master of apprenticeship, roo livres each: these moneys and 
papers he claims.” 


To Lachaussée the reply was given that he must wait till the 
day when the seals were broken, and then if all was as he said, 
his property would be returned. 

But Lachaussée was not the only person who was agitated 
about the death of Sainte-Croix. The marquise, who was 
familiar with all the secrets of this fatal closet, had hurried to 
the commissary as soon as she heard of the event, and although 
it was ten o’clock at night had demanded to speak with him. 
But he had replied by his head clerk, Pierre Frater, that he 
was in bed; the marquise insisted, begging them to rouse him 
up, for she wanted a box that she could not allow to have 
opened. The clerk then went up to the Sieur Picard’s bed- 
room, but came back saying that what the marquise demanded 
was for the time being an impossibility, for the commissary 
was asleep. She saw that it was idle to insist, and went away, 
saying that she should send a man the next morning to fetch 
the box. In the morning the man came, offering fifty louis to 
the commissary on behalf of the marquise, if he would give 
her the box. But he replied that the box was in the sealed 
room, that it would have to be opened, and that if the objects 
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claimed by the marquise were really hers, they would be safely 
handed over to her. This reply struck the marquise like a 
thunderbolt. There was no time to be lost : hastily she removed 
from the rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, where her town house was, to 
Picpus, her country place. Thence she posted the same evening 
to Liége, arriving the next morning, and retired to a convent. 

The seals had been set on the 31st of July 1672, and they 
were taken off on the 8th of August following. Just as they set to 
work a lawyer charged with full powers of acting for the marquise, 
appeared and put in the following statement: ‘ Alexandre 
Delamarre, lawyer acting for the Marquise de Brinvilliers, has 
come forward, and declares that if in the box claimed by his 
client there is found a promise signed by her for the sum of 
30,000 livres, it is a paper taken from her by fraud, against 
which, in case of her signature being verified, she intends to 
lodge an appeal for nullification.” This formality over, they pro- 
ceeded to open Sainte-Croix’s closet : the key was handed to the 
commissary Picard by a Carmelite called Friar Victorin. The 
commissary opened the door, and entered with the parties 
interested, the officers, and the widow, and they began by 
setting aside the loose papers, with a view to taking them in 
order, one at a time. While they were thus busy, a small 
roll fell down, on which these two words were written: ‘‘ My 
Confession.” All present, having no reason to suppose Sainte- 
Croix a bad man, decided that this paper ought not to be read. 
The deputy for the attorney-general on being consulted was 
of this opinion, and the confession of Sainte-Croix was burnt. 
This act of conscience performed, they proceeded to make an 
inventory. One of the first objects that attracted the attention 
of the officers was the box claimed by Madame de Brinvilliers. 
Her insistence had provoked curiosity, so they began with it. 
Everybody went near to see what was in it, and it was opened. 
We shall let the report speak: in such cases nothing is so 
effective or so terrible as the official statement. 


‘In the closet of Sainte-Croix was found a small box one foot 
square, on the top of which lay a half-sheet of paper entitled 
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‘My Will,’ written on one side and containing these words: ‘I 
humbly entreat any into whose hands this chest may fall to do 
me the kindness of putting it into the hands of Madame the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, resident in the rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, 
seeing that all the contents concern and belong to her alone, 
and are of no use to any person in the world apart from herself: 
in case of her being already dead before me, the box and all 
its contents should be burnt without opening or disturbing 
anything. And lest anyone should plead ignorance of the 
contents, I swear by the God I worship and by all that is most 
sacred that no untruth 1s here asserted. If anyone should con- 
travene my wishes that are just and reasonable in this matter, 
I charge their conscience therewith in discharging my own in 
this world and the next, protesting that such is my last wish. 

“Given at Paris, the 25th of May after noon, 1672. Signed 
by Sainte-Croix.’ 

“‘ And below were written these words: ‘There is one packet 
only addressed to M. Penautier which should be delivered.’” 


It may be easily understood that a disclosure of this kind 
only increased the interest of the scene; there was a murmur of 
curiosity, and when silence again reigned, the official continued 
in these words :— 


‘A packet has been found sealed in eight different places 
with eight different seals. On this is written: ‘Papers to be 
burnt in case of my death, of no consequence to anyone. I 
humbly beg those into whose hands they may fall to burn them. 
I give this as a charge upon their conscience ; all without open- 
ing the packet.’ In this packet we find two parcels of sublimate. 

“‘ Item, another packet sealed with six different seals, on 
which is a similar inscription, in which is found more sublimate, 
half a pound in weight. 

“* [tem, another packet sealed with six different seals, on which 
is a similar inscription, in which are found three parcels, one 
containing half an ounce of sublimate, the second 24 ozs. of 
Roman vitriol, and the third some calcined prepared vitriol. 
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In the box was found a large square phial, one pint in capacity, 
full of a clear liquid, which was looked at by M. Moreau, the 
doctor ; he, however, could not tell its nature until it was tested. 

“ Ttem, another phial, with half a pint of clear liquid with a 
whitesediment, about which Moreau said the samethingas before. 

Item, asmall earthenware pot containing two or three lumps 
of prepared opium. 

“ Item, a folded paper containing two drachms of corrosive 
sublimate powdered. 

“Next, a little box containing a sort of stone known as 
infernal stone. 

“Next, a paper containing one ounce of opium. 

“Next, a piece of pure antimony weighing three ounces. 

‘Next, a packet of powder on which was written: ‘To check 
the flow of blood.’ Moreau said that it was quince flower and 
quince buds dried. 

“‘ Item, a packet sealed with six seals, on which was written, 
‘Papers to be burnt in case of death.’ In this twenty-four 
letters were found, said to have been written by the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers. 

“ Zfem, another packet sealed with six seals, on which a similar 
inscription was written. In this were twenty-seven pieces of 
paper on each of which was written: ‘Sundry curious secrets.’ 

“ Ztem, another packet with six more seals, on which a similar 
inscription was written. In this were found seventy-five livres, 
addressed todifferent persons. Besides all these, in the box there 
were two bonds, one from the marquise for 30,000, and one from 
Penautier for 10,000 francs, their dates corresponding to the 
time of the deaths of M. d’Aubray and the Sieur de St. Laurent.” 


The difference in the amount shows that Sainte-Croix had 
a tariff, and that parricide was more expensive than simple 
assassination. Thus in his death did Sainte-Croix bequeath the 
poisons to his mistress and his friend ; not content with his own 
crimes in the past, he wished to be their accomplice in the future. 

The first business of the officials was to submit the different 
substances to analysis, and to experiment with them on animals. 
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The report follows of Guy Simon, an apothecary, who was 
charged to undertake the analysis and the experiments :— 


‘This artificial poison reveals its nature on examination. It 
is so disguised that one fails to recognise it, so subtle that it 
deceives the scientific, so elusive that it escapes the doctor's 
eye: experiments seem to be at fault with this poison, rules 
useless, aphorisms ridiculous. The surest experiments are made 
by use of the elements or upon animals. In water, ordinary 
poison falls by its own weight. The water is superior, the 
poison obeys, falls downwards, and takes the lower place. 

“The trial by fire is no less certain: the fire evaporates and 
disperses all that is innocent and pure, leaving only acrid and 
sour matter which resists its influence. The effect produced 
by poison on animals is still more plain to see: its malignity 
extends to every part that it reaches, and all that it touches ts 
vitiated ; 1t burns and scorches all the inner parts with a 
strange, irresistible fire. 

“The poison employed by Sainte-Croix has been tried in all 
the ways, and can defy every experiment. This poison floats in 
water, it is the superior, and the water obeys it; it escapes in 
the trial by fire, leaving behind only innocent deposits; in 
animals it is so skilfully concealed that no one could detect it ; 
all parts of the animal remain healthy and active ; even while 
it is spreading the cause of death, this artificial poison leaves 
behind the marks and appearance of life. Every sort of experi- 
ment has been tried. The first was to pour out several drops 
of the liquid found into oil of tartar and sea water, and nothing 
was precipitated into the vessels used ; the second was to pour 
the same liquid into a sanded vessel, and at the bottom 
there was found nothing arid or acid to the tongue, scarcely 
any stains ; the third experiment was tried upon an Indian fowl, 
a pigeon, a dog, and some other animals, which died soon after. 
When they were opened, however, nothing was found but a 
little coagulated blood in the ventricle of the heart. Another 
experiment was giving a white powder to a cat, in a morsel of 
mutton. The cat vomited for half an hour, and was found 
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dead the next day, but when opened no part of it was found to 
be affected by the poison. A second trial of the same poison was 
made upon a pigeon, which soon died. When opened, nothing 
peculiar was found except a little reddish water in the stomach.” 


These experiments proved that Sainte-Croix was a learned 
chemist, and suggested the idea that he did not employ his art 
for nothing ; everybody recalled the sudden, unexpected deaths 
that had occurred, and the bonds from the marquise and from 
Penautier looked like blood-money. As one of these two was 
absent, and the other so powerful and rich that they dared not 
arrest him without proofs, attention was now paid to the objec- 
tion put in by Lachaussée. 

It was said in the objection that Lachaussée had spent seven 
years in the service of Sainte-Croix, so he could not have con- 
sidered the time he had passed with the d’Aubrays as an 
interruption to this service. ‘The bag containing the thousand 
pistoles and the three bonds for a hundred livres had been 
found in the place indicated ; thus Lachaussée had a thorough 
knowledge of this closet: if he knew the closet, he would know 
about the box; if he knew about the box, he could not be an 
innocent man. This was enough to induce Madame Mangot de 
Villarceaux, the leutenant’s widow, to lodge an accusation 
against him, and in consequence a writ was issued against 
Lachaussée, and he was arrested. When this happened, poison 
was found upon him. 

The trial came on before the Chatelet. Lachaussée denied 
his guilt obstinately. The judges thinking they had no 
sufficient proof, ordered the preparatory question to be applied. 
Mme. Mangot appealed from a judgment which would probably 
save | the culprit if he had the strength to resist the torture and 
own to nothing; so, in virtue of this appeal, a judgment, on 


1 There were two kinds of question, one before and one after the 
sentence was passed. In the first, an accused person would endure frightful 
torture in the hope of saving his life, and so would often confess nothing. 
In the second, there was no hope, and therefore it was not worth while to 
suffer additional pains. 
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March 4th, 1673, declared that Jean Amelin Lachaussée was 
convicted of having poisoned the lieutenant and the councillor ; 
for which he was to be broken alive on the wheel, having been 
first subjected to the question both ordinary and extraordinary, 
with a view to the discovery of his accomplices. At the same 
time Madame de Brinvilliers was condemned in default of 
appearance to have her head cut off. 

Lachaussée suffered the torture of the boot. This was having 
each leg fastened between two planks and drawn together in an 
iron ring, after which wedges were driven in between the middle 
planks ; the ordinary question was with four wedges, the extra- 
ordinary with eight. At the third wedge Lachaussée said he 
was ready to speak; so the question was stopped, and he was 
carried into the choir of the chapel stretched on a mattress, where, 
in a weak voice—for he could hardly speak —he begged for half 
an hour to recover himself. We give a verbatim extract from the 
report of the question and the execution of the death-sentence :— 


“* Lachaussée, released from the question and laid on the 
mattress, the official reporter retired. Half an hour later 
Lachaussée begged that he might return, and said that he was 
guilty ; that Sainte-Croix told him that Madame de Brinvilliers 
had given him the poison to administer to her brothers ; that he 
had done it in water and soup, had put the reddish water in the 
lieutenant’s glass in Paris, and the clear water in the pie at 
Villequoy ; that Sainte-Croix had promised to keep him always, 
and to make him a gift of roo pistolets ; that he gave him an 
account of the effect of the poisons, and that Sainte-Croix had 
given him some of the waters several times. Sainte-Croix told 
him that the marquise knew nothing of his other poisonings, 
but Lachaussée thought she did know, because she had often 
spoken to him about his poisons; that she wanted to compel 
him to go away, offering him money if he would go; that she 
had asked him for the box and its contents ; that if Sainte-Croix 
had been able to put anyone into the service of Madame 
d’Aubray, the lieutenant’s widow, he would possibly have had 
her poisoned also; for he had a fancy for her daughter.” 
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This declaration, which left no room for doubt, led to the 
judgment that came next, thus described in the Parliamentary 
register: “‘ Report of the question and execution on the 24th 
of March 1673, containing the declarations and confessions of 
Jean Amelin Lachaussée ; the court has ordered that the persons 
mentioned, Belleguise, Martin, Poitevin, Olivier, Veron pére, 
the wife of Quesdon the wig-maker, be summoned to appear 
before the court to be interrogated and heard concerning 
matters arising from the present inquiry, and orders that the 
decree of arrest against Lapierre and summons against Penautier 
decreed by the criminal lieutenant shall be carried out. In 
Parliament, 27th March 1673.” In virtue of this judgment, 
Penautier, Martin, and Belleguise were interrogated on the 2rst, 
22nd, and 24th of April. On the 26th of July, Penautier was 
discharged ; fuller information was desired concerning Belle- 
guise, and the arrest of Martin was ordered. On the 24th of 
March, Lachaussée had been broken on the wheel. As to Exili, 
the beginner of it all, he had disappeared like Mephistopheles 
after Faust’s end, and nothing was heard of him. Towards the 
end of the year Martin was released for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

But the Marquise de Brinvilliers remained at Liége, and 
although she was shut up in a convent she had by no means 
abandoned one, at any rate, of the most worldly pleasures. 
She had soon found consolation for the death of Sainte-Croix, 
whom, all the same, she had loved so much as to be willing to 
kill herself for his sake. But she had adopted a new lover, 
Théria by name. About this man it has been \mpossible to 
get any information, except that his name was several times 
mentioned during the trial. Thus, all the accusations had, one 
by one, fallen upon her, and it was resolved to seek her out 
in the retreat where she was supposed to be safe. The mission 
was difficult and very delicate. Desgrais, one of the cleverest of 
the officials, offered to undertake it. He was a handsome man, 
thirty-six years old or thereabouts : nothing in his looks betrayed 
his connection with the police ; he wore any kind of dress with 
equal ease and grace, and was familiar with every grade in the 
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social scale, disguising himself as a wretched tramp or a 
noble lord. He was just the right man, so his offer was accepted. 

He started accordingly for Liége, escorted by several archers, 
and, fortified by a letter from the king addressed to the Sixty of 
that town, wherein Louis x1v demanded the guilty woman to 
be given up for punishment. After examining this letter, which 
Desgrais had taken pains to procure, the council authorised the 
extradition of the marquise. 

This was much, but it was not all. The marquise, as we 
know, had taken refuge in a convent, where Desgrais dared not 
arrest her by force, for two reasons: first, because she might 
get information beforehand, and hide herself in one of the 
cloister retreats whose secret 1s known only to the superior ; 
secondly, because Liétge was so religious a town that the event 
would produce a great sensation: the act might be looked 
upon as a sacrilege, and might bring about a popular rising, 
during which the marquise might possibly contrive to escape. 
So Desgrais paid a visit to his wardrobe, and feeling that an 
abbé’s dress would best free him from suspicion, he appeared 
at the doors of the convent in the guise of a fellow-countryman 
just returned from Rome, unwilling to pass through Litge 
without presenting his compliments to the lovely and unfortunate 
marquise. Desgrais had just the manner of the younger son 
of a great house: he was as flattering as a courtier, as enter- 
prising as a musketeer. In this first visit he made himself 
attractive by his wit and his audacity, so much so that more 
easily than he had dared to hope, he got leave to pay a second 
call. The second visit was not long delayed: Desgrais pre- 
sented himself the very next day. Such eagerness was flattering 
to the marquise, so Desgrais was received even better than the 
night before. She, a woman of rank and fashion, for more than a 
year had been robbed of all intercourse with people of a certain 
set, so with Desgrais the marquise resumed her Parisian 
manner. Unhappily the charming abbé was to leave Liége 
in a few days; and on that account he became all the 
more pressing, and a third visit, to take place next day, was 
formally arranged. Desgrais was punctual: the marquise 
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was impatiently waiting him; but by a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances that Desgrais had no doubt arranged beforehand, 
the amorous meeting was disturbed two or three times just 
as they were getting more intimate and least wanting to be 
observed. Desgrais complained of these tiresome checks ; 
besides, the marquise and he too would be compromised: he 
owed concealment to his cloth. He begged her to grant him 
a rendezvous outside the town, in some deserted walk, where 
there would be no fear of their being recognised or followed : 
the marquise hesitated no longer than would serve to put a 
price on the favour she was granting, and the rendezvous was 
fixed for the same evening. 

The evening came: both waited with the same impatience, 
but with very different hopes. The marquise found Desgrais 
at the appointed spot: he gave her his arm, then holding her 
hand in his own, he gave a sign, the archers appeared, the lover 
threw off his mask, Desgrais was confessed, and the marquise 
was his prisoner. Desgrais left her in the hands of his men, 
and hastily made his way to the convent. Then, and not before, 
he produced his order from the Sixty, by means of which he 
opened the marquise’s room. Under her bed he found a box, 
which he seized and sealed; then he went back to her, and 
gave the order to start. 

When the marquise saw the box in the hands of Desgrais, 
she at first appeared stunned ; quickly recovering, she claimed 
a paper inside it which contained her confession. Desgrais 
refused, and as he turned round for the carriage to come 
forward, she tried to choke herself by swallowing a pin. One 
of the archers, called Claude Rolla, perceiving her intention, 
contrived to get the pin out of her mouth. After this, Desgrais 
commanded that she should be doubly watched. 

They stopped for supper. An archer called Antoine Barbier 
was present at the meal, and watched so that no knife or fork 
should be put on the table, or any instrument with which she 
could wound or kill herself. The marquise, as she put her 
glass to her mouth as though to drink, broke a little bit off with 
her teeth ; but the archer saw it in time, and forced her to put 
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it out on her plate. Then she promised him, if he would save 
her, that she would make his fortune. He asked what he would 
have to do forthat. She proposed that he should cut Desgrais’ 
throat; but he refused, saying that he was at her service in any 
other way. So she asked him for pen and paper, and wrote 
this letter :— 


** DEAR THERIA,—I am in the hands of Desgrais, who is taking 
me by road from Liége to Paris. Come quickly and save me.” 


Antoine Barbier took the letter, promising to deliver it at the 
right address; but he gave it to Desgrais instead. The next 
day, finding that this letter had not been pressing enough, she 
wrote him another, saying that the escort was only eight men, 
who could be easily overcome by four or five determined 
assailants, and she counted on him to strike this bold stroke. 
But, uneasy when she got no answer and no result from her 
letters, she despatched a third missive to Théria. In this she 
implored him by his own salvation, if he were not strong enough 
to attack her escort and save her, at least to kill two of the four 
horses by which she was conveyed, and to profit by the moment 
of confusion to seize the chest and throw it into the fire ; other- 
wise, she declared, she was lost. Though Théria received none 
of these letters, which were one by one handed over by Barbier 
to Desgrais, he all the same did go to Maestricht, where the 
marquise was to pass, of his own accord. There he tried to 
bribe the archers, offering as much as 10,000 livres, but they 
were incorruptible. At Rocroy the cortége met M. Palluau, 
the councillor, whom the Parliament had sent after the prisoner, 
that he might put questions to her at a time when she least 
expected them, and so would not have prepared her answers. 
Desgrais told him all that had passed, and specially called his 
attention to the famous box, the object of so much anxiety and 
sO many eager instructions. M. de Palluau opened it, and 
found among other things a paper headed ‘“ My Confession.” 
This confession was a proof that the guilty feel great need of 
discovering their crimes either to mankind or to a merciful 
God. Sainte-Croix, we know, had made a confession that was 
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burnt, and here was the marquise equally imprudent. The 
confession contained seven articles, and began thus, “I confess 
to God, and to you, my father,” and was a complete avowal of 
all the crimes she had committed. 

In the first article she accused herself of incendiarism ; 

In the second, of having ceased to be a virgin at seven years 
of age 

In the third, of having poisoned her father ; 

In the fourth, of having poisoned her two brothers ; 

In the fifth, that she had tried to poison her sister, a Car- 
melite nun. 

The two other articles were concerned with the description 
of strange and unnatural sins. In this woman ‘there was 
something of Locusta and something of Messalina as well: 
antiquity could go no further. 

M. de Palluau, fortified by his knowledge of this important 
document, began his examination forthwith. We give it ver- 
batim, rejoicing that we may substitute an official report for our 
own narrative. 

Asked why she fled to Liége, she replied that she left France 
on account of some business with her sister-in-law. 

Asked if she had any knowledge of the papers found in the 
box, she replied that in the box there were several family papers, 
and among them a general confession which she desired to 
make; when she wrote it, however, her mind was disordered ; 
she knew not what she had said or done, being distraught at 
the time, in a foreign country, deserted by her relatives, forced 
to borrow every penny. 

Asked as to the first article, what house it was she had burnt, 
she replied that she had not burnt anything, but when she 
wrote that she was out of her senses. 

Asked about the six other articles, she replied that she had no 
recollection of them. 

Asked if she had not poisoned her father and brothers, she 
replied that she knew nothing at all about it. 

Asked if it were not Lachaussée who poisoned her brothers, 
she replied that she knew nothing about it. 
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Asked if she did not know that her sister could not live long, 
having been poisoned, she said that she expected her sister to die, 
because she suffered in the same way as her brothers ; that she 
had lost all memory of the time when she wrote this confession ; 
admitted that she left France by the advice of her relations. 

Asked why her relations had advised her thus, she replied 
that it was in connection with her brothers’ affairs ; admitted 
seeing Sainte-Croix since his release from the Bastille. 

Asked if Sainte-Croix had not persuaded her to get rid of her 
father, she replied that she could not remember ; neither did she 
remember if Sainte-Croix had given her powders or other drugs, 
nor if Sainte-Croix had told her he knew how to make her rich. 

Eight letters having been produced, asked to whom she had 
written them, she replied that she did not remember. 

Asked why she had promised to pay 30,000 livres to Sainte- 
Croix, she replied that she intended to entrust this sum to his 
care, so that she might make use of it when she wanted it, 
believing him to be her friend; she had not wished this to be 
known, by reason of her creditors; that she had an acknow- 
ledgment from Sainte-Croix, but had lost it in her travels; that 
her husband knew nothing about it. 

Asked if the promise was made before or after the death of 
her brothers, she replied that she could not remember, and it 
made no difference. 

Asked if she knew an apothecary called Glazer, she replied 
that she had consulted him three times about inflammation. 

Asked why she wrote to Théria to get hold of the box, she 
replied that she did not understand. 

Asked why, in writing to Théria, she had said she was lost 
unless he got hold of the box, she replied that she could not 
remember. 

Asked if she had seen during the journey with her father the 
first symptoms of his malady, she replied that she had not 
noticed that her father was ill on the journey, either going or 
coming back in 1666. 

Asked if she had not done business with Penautier, she 
replied that Penautier owed her 30,000 livres. 
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Asked how this was, she replied that sae and her husband 
had lent Penautier 10,000 crowns, that he had paid it back, and 
since then they had had no dealings with him. 

The marquise took refuge, we see, in a complete system of 
denial: arrived in Paris, and confined in the Conciergerie, she 
did the same ; but soon other terrible charges were added, which 
still further overwhelmed her. 

The sergeant Cluet deposed: that, observing a lackey 
to M. d’Aubray, the councillor, to be the man Lachaussée, 
whom he had seen in the service of Sainte-Croix, he said to the 
marquise that if her brother knew that Lachaussée had been 
with Sainte-Croix he would not like it, but that Madame de 
Brinvilliers exclaimed, “‘ Dear me, don’t tell my brothers ; they 
would give him a thrashing, no doubt, and he may just as well 
get his wages as anybody else.” He said nothing to the d’Au- 
brays, though he saw Lachaussée paying daily visits to Sainte- 
Croix and to the marquise, who was worrying Sainte-Croix to let 
her have her box, and wanted her bill for two or three thousand 
pistoles. Otherwise, she would have had him assassinated. 
She often said that she was very anxious that no one should 
see the contents of the box; that it was a very important 
matter, but only concerned herself. After the box was opened, 
the witness added, he had told the marquise that the com- 
missary Picard said to Lachaussée that there were strange things 
in it; but the lady blushed, and changed the subject. He 
asked her if she were not an accomplice. She said, ‘ What! 
I?” but then muttered to herself, ‘‘Lachaussée ought to be 
sent off to Picardy.” The witness repeated that she had been 
after Sainte-Croix a long time about the box, and if she had got 
it she would have had his throat cut. The witness further 
said that when he told Briancourt that Lachaussée was taken 
and would doubtless confess all, Briancourt, speaking of the 
marquise, remarked, “‘ She is a lost woman.” That d’Aubray’s 
daughter had called Briancourt a rogue, but Briancourt had 
replied that she little knew what obligations she was under to 
him; that they had wanted to poison both her and the lieu- 
tenant’s widow, and he alone had hindered it. He had heard 
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from Briancourt that the marquise had often said that there are 
means to get rid of people one dislikes, and they can easily be 
put an end to in a bowl of soup. 

The girl Edme Huet, a woman of Brescia, deposed that 
Sainte-Croix went to see the marquise every day, and that in 
a box belonging to that lady she had seen two little packets 
containing sublimate in powder and in paste: she recognised 
these, because she was an apothecary’s daughter. She added 
that one day Madame de Brinvilliers, after a dinner party, in a 
merry mood, said, showing her a little box, ‘‘ Here is vengeance 
on one’s enemies : this box is small, but holds plenty of succes- 
sions!” That she gave back the box into her hands, but soon 
changing from her sprightly mood, she cried, ‘ Good heavens, 
what have I said? Tell nobody.” That Lambert, clerk at the 
palace, told her he had brought the packets to Madame from 
Sainte-Croix ; that Lachaussée often went to see her; and that 
she herself, not being paid ten pistoles which the marquise owed 
her, went to complain to Sainte-Croix, threatening to tell the 
lieutenant what she had seen; and accordingly the ten pistoles 
were paid ; further, that the marquise and Sainte-Croix always 
kept poison about them, to make use of, in case of being arrested. 

Laurent Perrette, living with Glazer, said that he had often 
seen a lady call on his mistress with Sainte-Croix ; that the foot- 
man told him she was the Marquise de Brinvilliers; that he 
would wager his head on it that they came to Glazer’s to make 
poison ; that when they came they used to leave their carriage 
at the Foire Saint-Germain. 

Marie de Villeray, maid to the marquise, deposed that after 
the death of M. d’Aubray the councillor, Lachaussée came to 
see the lady and spoke with her in private; that Briancourt 
said she had caused the death of worthy men ; that Briancourt 
every day took some electuary for fear of being poisoned, and 
it was no doubt due to this precaution that he was still alive ; 
but he feared he would be stabbed, because she had told him 
the secret about the poisoning; that d’Aubray’s daughter had 
to be warned ; and that there was a similar design against the 
tutor of M. de Brinvilliers’ children. Marie de Villeray added 
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that two days after the death of the councillor, when La- 
chaussée was in Madame’s bedroom, Cousté, the late lieutenant’s 
secretary, was announced, and Lachaussée had to be hidden 
in the alcove by the bed. Lachauss¢e brought the marquise 
a letter from Sainte-Croix. 

Francois Desgrais, officer, deposed that when he was given 
the king’s orders he arrested the marquise at Liége; that he 
found under her bed a box which he sealed; that the lady had 
demanded a paper which was in it, containing her confession, 
but he refused it ; that on the road to Paris the marquise had 
told him that she believed it was Glazer who made the poisons 
for Sainte-Croix ; that Sainte-Croix, who had made a rendezvous 
with her one day at the cross Saint-Honoré, there showed her four 
little bottles, saying, ‘“‘See what Glazer has sent me.” She asked 
him for one, but Sainte-Croix said he would rather die than give 
it up. He added that the archer Antoine Barbier had given 
him three letters written by the marquise to Théria; that in the 
first she had told him to come at once and snatch her from the 
hands of the soldiers; that in the second she said that the 
escort was only composed of eight persons, who could be 
worsted by five men; that in the third she said that if he could 
not save her from the men who were taking her away, he 
should at least approach the commissary, and killing his valet’s 
horse and two other horses in his carriage, then take the box, 
and burn it; otherwise she was lost. 

Laviolette, an archer, deposed that on the evening of the 
arrest the marquise had a long pin and tried to put it in her 
mouth; that he stopped her, and told her that she was very 
wicked ; that he perceived that people said the truth and that 
she had poisoned all her family; to which she replied, that if 
she had, it was only through following bad advice, and that one 
could not always be good. 

Antoine Barbier, an archer, said that the marquise at table 
took up a glass as though to drink, and tried to swallow a piece 
of it; that he prevented this, and she promised to make his 
fortune if only he would save her; that she wrote several 
letters to Théria; that during the whole journey she tried all 
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she could to swallow pins, bits of glass, and earth ; that she had 
proposed that he should cut Desgrais’ throat, and kill the com- 
missary’s valet ; that she had bidden him get the box and burn 
it, and bring a lighted torch to burn everything ; that she had 
written to Penautier from the Conciergerie ; that she gave him 
the letter, and he pretended to deliver it. 

Finally, Francoise Roussel deposed that she had been in the 
service of the marquise, and the lady had one day given her 
some preserved gooseberries ; that she had eaten some on the 
point of her knife, and at once felt ill. She also gave her 
a slice of mutton, rather wet, which she ate, afterwards suffering 
great pain in the stomach, feeling as though she had been 
pricked in the heart, and for three years had felt the same, 
believing herself poisoned. 

It was difficult to continue a system of absolute denial in 
face of proofs like these. ‘The marquise persisted, all the same, 
that she was in no way guilty ; and Maitre Nivelle, one of the 
best lawyers of the period, consented to defend her cause. 

He combated one charge after another, ina remarkably clever 
way, owning to the adulterous connection of the marquise with 
Sainte-Croix, but denying her participation in the murders of the 
d’Aubrays, father and sons: these he ascribed entirely to the 
vengeance desired by Sainte-Croix. As to the confession, the 
strongest and, he maintained, the only evidence against Madame 
de Brinvilliers, he attacked its validity by bringing forward 
certain similar cases, where the evidence supplied by the accused 
against themselves had not been admitted by reason of the 
legal action: Mon auditur pertre volens. He cited three 
instances, and as they are themselves interesting, we copy them 
verbatim from his notes. 


First CASE 


Dominicus Soto, a very famous canonist and theologian, 
confessor to Charles v, present at the first meetings of the 
Council of Trent under Paul 111, propounds a question about a 
man who had lost a paper on which he had written down his 
sins. It happened that this paper fell into the hands of an 
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ecclesiastical judge, who wished to put in information against 
the writer on the strength of this document. Now this judge 
was justly punished by his superior, because confession 1s so 
sacred that even that which is destined to constitute the con- 
fession should be wrapped in eternal silence. In accordance 
with this precedent, the following judgment, reported in the 
Traité des Confesseurs, was given by Roderic Acugno. A 
Catalonian, native of Barcelona, who was condemned to death 
for homicide and owned his guilt, refused to confess when the 
hour of punishment arrived. However strongly pressed, he 
resisted, and so violently, giving no reason, that all were 
persuaded that his mind was unhinged by the fear of death. 
Saint-Thomas of Villeneuve, Archbishop of Valencia, heard 
of his obstinacy. Valencia was the place where his sentence 
was given. ‘The worthy prelate was so charitable as to try to 
persuade the criminal to make his confession, so as not to lose 
his soul as well as his body. Great was his surprise, when he 
asked the reason of the refusal, to hear the doomed man declare 
that he hated confessors, because he had been condemned 
through the treachery of his own priest, who was the only person 
who knew about the murder. In confession he had admitted 
his crime and said where the body was buried, and all about it ; 
his confessor had revealed it all, and he could not deny it, and 
so he had been condemned. He had only just learned, what 
he did not know at the time he confessed, that his confessor 
was the brother of the man he had killed, and that the desire 
for vengeance had prompted the bad priest to betray his con- 
fession. Saint-Thomas, hearing this, thought that this incident 
was of more importance than the trial, which concerned the life of 
only one person, whereas here the honour of religion was at 
stake, with consequences infinitely more important. He felt he 
must verify this statement, and summoned the confessor. 
When he had admitted the breach of faith, the judges were 
obliged to revoke their sentence and pardon the criminal, much 
to the gratification of the public mind. The confessor was 
adjudged a very severe penance, which Saint-Thomas modified 
because of his prompt avowal of his fault, and still more because 
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he had given an opportunity for the public exhibition of that 
reverence which judges themselves are bound to pay to con- 
fessions. 


SECOND CASE 


In 1579 an innkeeper at Toulouse killed with his own hand, 
unknown to the inmates of his house, a stranger who had come 
to lodge with him, and buried him secretly in the cellar. The 
wretch then suffered from remorse, and confessed the crime 
with all its circumstances, telling his confessor where the body 
was buried. The relations of the dead man, after making all 
possible search to get news of him, at last proclaimed through 
the town a large reward to be given to anyone who would 
discover what had happened to him. ‘The confessor, tempted 
by this bait, secretly gave word that they had only to search in 
the innkeeper’s cellar and they would find the corpse. And 
they found it in the place indicated. ‘The innkeeper was thrown 
into prison, was tortured, and confessed his crime. But after- 
wards he always maintained that his confessor was the only 
person who could have betrayed him. ‘Then the Parhament, 
indignant with such means of finding out the truth, declared 
him innocent, failing other proof than what came through his 
confessor. The confessor was himself condemned to be 
hanged, and his body was burnt. So fully did the tribunal in 
its wisdom recognise the importance of securing the sanctity of 
a sacrament that is indispensable to salvation. 


THIRD CASE 


An Armenian woman had inspired a violent passion in a 
young Turkish gentleman, but her prudence was long an 
obstacle to the lover’s desires. At last he went beyond all 
bounds, and threatened to kill both her and her husband if she 
refused to gratify him. Frnghtened by this threat, which she 
knew too well he would carry out, she feigned consent, and 
gave the Turk a rendezvous at her house at an hour when she 
said her husband would be absent; but by arrangement the 
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husband arrived, and although the Turk was armed with a 
sabre and a pair of pistols, it so befell that they were 
fortunate enough to kill their enemy, whom they buried under 
their dwelling unknown to all the world. But some days after 
the event they went to confess to a priest of their nation, and 
revealed every detail of the tragic story. This unworthy 
minister of the Lord supposed that in a Mahomedan country, 
where the laws of the priesthood and the functions of a confessor 
are either unknown or disapproved, no examination would be 
made into the source of his information, and that his evidence 
would have the same weight as any otheraccuser’s. Soheresolved 
to make a profit and gratify his own avarice. Several times he 
visited the husband and wife, always borrowing considerable 
sums, and threatening to reveal their crime if they refused him. 
The first few times the poor creatures gave in to his exactions ; 
but the moment came at last when, robbed of all their fortune, 
they were obliged to refuse the sum he demanded. Faithful to 
his threat, the priest, with a view to more reward, at once de- 
nounced them to the dead man’s father. He, who had adored 
his son, went to the vizier, told him he had identified the mur- 
derers through their confessor, and asked for justice. But this 
denunciation had by no means the desired effect. The vizier, 
on the contrary, felt deep pity for the wretched Armenians, 
and indignation against the priest who had betrayed them. He 
put the accuser into a room which adjoined the court, and 
sent for the Armenian bishop to ask what confession really 
was, and what punishment was deserved by a priest who betrayed 
it, and what was the fate of those whose crimes were made 
known in this fashion. The bishop replied that the secrets of 
confession are inviolable, that Christians burn the priest who 
reveals them, and absolve those whom he accuses, because the 
avowal made by the guilty to the priest is prescribed by the 
Christian religion, on pain of eternal damnation. The vizier, 
satisfied with the answer, took the bishop into another room, 
and summoned the accused to declare all the circumstances : 
the poor wretches, half dead, fell at the vizier’s feet. The 
woman spoke, explaining that the necessity of defending life 
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and honour had driven them to take up arms to kill their 
enemy. She added that God alone had witnessed their crime, 
and it would still be unknown had not the law of the same God 
compelled them to confide it to the ear of one of His 
ministers for their forgiveness. Now the priest’s insatiable 
avarice had ruined them first and then denounced them. 
The vizier made them go into a third room, and ordered the 
treacherous priest to be confronted with the bishop, making 
him again rehearse the penalties incurred by those who betray 
confessions. Then, applying this to the guilty priest, he con- 
demned him to be burnt alive in a public place ;—in anticipa- 
tion, said he, of burning in hell, where he would assuredly 
receive the punishment of his infidelity and crimes. The 
sentence was executed without delay. 


In spite of the effect which the advocate intended to produce 
by these three cases, either the judges rejected them, or perhaps 
they thought the other evidence without the confession was 
enough, and it was soon clear to everyone, by the way the 
trial went forward, that the marquise would be condemned. 
Indeed, before sentence was pronounced, on the morning of 
July 16th, 1676, she saw M. Pirot, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
come into her prison, sent by the chief president. This worthy 
magistrate, foreseeing the issue, and feeling that one so guilty 
should not be left till the last moment, had sent the good priest. 
The latter, although he had objected that the Conciergerie had 
its own two chaplains, and added that he was too feeble to 
undertake such a task, being unable even to see another man 
bled without feeling ill, accepted the painful mission, the 
president having so strongly urged it, on the ground that in this 
case he needed a man who could be entirely trusted. The 
president, in fact, declared that, accustomed as he was to dealing 
with criminals, the strength of the marquise amazed him. The 
day before he summoned M. Pirot, he had worked at the trial 
from morning to night, and for thirteen hours the accused had 
been confronted with Briancourt, one of the chief witnesses 
against her. On that very day, there had been five hours more, 
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and she had borne it all, showing as much respect towards her 
judges as haughtiness towards the witness, reproaching him as 
a miserable valet, given to drink, and protesting that as he had 
been dismissed for his misdemeanours, his testimony against 
her ought to go for nothing. So the chief president felt no 
hope of breaking her inflexible spirit, except by the agency of 
a minister of religion; for it was not enough to put her to 
death, the poisons must perish with her, or else society 
would gain nothing. The doctor Pirot came to the marquise 
with a letter from her sister, who, as we know, was a nun 
bearing the name of Sister Marie at the convent Saint-Jacques. 
Her letter exhorted the marquise, in the most touching and 
affectionate terms, to place her confidence in the good priest, 
and look upon him not only as a helper but as a friend. 

When M. Pirot came before the marquise, she had just left 
the dock, where she had been for three hours without confessing 
anything, or seeming in the least touched by what the president 
said, though he, after acting the part of judge, addressed her 
simply as a Christian, and showing her what her deplorable 
position was, appearing now for the last time before men, and 
destined so soon to appear before God, spoke to her such moving 
words that he broke down himself, and the oldest and most 
obdurate judges present wept when they heard him. When 
the marquise perceived the doctor, suspecting that her trial 
was leading her to death, she approached him, saying— 

“You have come, sir, because ‘ 

But Father Chavigny, who was with M. Pirot, interrupted 
her, saying— 

‘* Madame, we will begin with a prayer.” 

They all fell on their knees invoking the Holy Spirit; then 
the marquise asked them to add a prayer to the Virgin, and, 
this prayer finished, she went up to the doctor, and, beginning 
afresh, said: | 

‘Sir, no doubt the president has sent you to give me con- 
solation : with you I am to pass the little life I have left. I 
have long been eager to see you.” 

“Madame,” the doctor replied, “I come to render you any 
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spiritual office that I can; I only wish it were on another 
occasion.” 

‘We must have resolution, sir,” said she, smiling, “for all 
things.” 

Then turning to Father Chavigny, she said— 

‘* My father, I am very grateful to you for bringing the doctor 
here, and for all the other visits you have been willing to pay 
me. Pray to God for me, I entreat you; henceforth I shall 
speak with no one but the doctor, for with him I must speak 
of things that can only be discussed féfe-d-téfe. Farewell, then, 
my father ; God will reward you for the attention you have been 
willing to bestow upon me.” 

With these words the father retired, leaving the marquise 
alone with the doctor and the two men and one woman always 
in attendance on her. ‘They were in a large room in the 
Montgomery tower, extending throughout its whole length. 
There was at the end of the room a bed with grey curtains for 
the lady, and a folding-bed for the custodian. It is said to 
have been the same room where the poet Théophile was once 
shut up, and near the door there were still verses in his well- 
known style written by his hand. 

As soon as the two men and the woman saw for what the 
doctor had come, they retired to the end of the room, leaving 
the marquise free to ask for and receive the consolations 
brought her by the man of God. Then the two sat at a table 
side by side. The marquise thought she was already con- 
demned, and began to speak on that assumption; but the 
doctor told her that sentence was not yet given, and he did 
not know precisely when it would be, still less what it would 
be; but at these words the marquise interrupted him. 

Sir,” she said, ‘1 am not troubled about the future. If my 
sentence is not given yet, 1t soon will be. I expect the news 
this morning, and I know it will be death: the only grace I 
look for from the president is a delay between the sentence 
and its execution; for if I were executed to-day I should 
have very little time to prepare, and I feel I have need for 
more.” 
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The doctor did not expect such words, so he was overjoyed 
to learn what she felt. In addition to what the president had 
said, he had heard from Father Chavigny that he had told her 
the Sunday before that it was very unlikely she would escape 
death, and indeed, so far as one could judge by reports in the 
town, it was a foregone conclusion. When he said so, at first 
she had appeared stunned, and said with an air of great terror, 
“Father, must I die?” And when he tried to speak words of 
consolation, she had risen and shaken her head, proudly 
replying— 

‘No, no, father; there is no need to encourage me. I will 
play my part, and that at once: I shall know how to die like 
a woman of spirit.” 

Then the father had told her that we cannot prepare for death 
so quickly and so easily, and that we have to be in readiness 
for a long time, not to be taken by surprise; and she had 
replied that she needed but a quarter of an hour to confess in, 
and one moment to die. 

So the doctor was very glad to find that between Sunday 
and Thursday her feelings had changed so much. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘‘the more I reflect the more I feel that one 
day would not be enough to prepare myself for God’s tribunal, 
to be judged by Him after men have judged me.” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “I do not know what or 
when your sentence will be; but should it be death, and given 
to-day, I may venture to promise you that it will not be carried 
out before to-morrow. But although death is as yet uncertain, 
I think it well that you should be prepared for any event.” 

‘Oh, my death is quite certain,” said she, ‘and I must not 
give way to useless hopes. I must repose in you the great 
secrets of my whole life; but, father, before this opening of my 
heart, let me hear from your lips the opinion you have formed 
of me, and what you think in my present state I ought to do.” 

“You perceive my plan,” said the doctor, “and you anti- 
cipate what I was about to say. Before entering into the 
secrets of your conscience, before opening the discussion of 
your affairs with God, I am ready, madame, to give you certain 
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definite rules. I do not yet know whether you are guilty at 
all, and I suspend my judgment as to all the crimes you are 
accused of, since of them I can learn nothing except through 
your confession. Thus it is my duty still to doubt your guilt. 
But I cannot be ignorant of what you are accused of: this is a 
public matter, and has reached my ears; for, as you may 
imagine, madame, your affairs have made a great stir, and 
there are few people who know nothing about them.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling, “I know there has been a great 
deal of taik, and I am in every man’s mouth.” 

“Then,” replied the doctor, ‘the crime you are accused of 
Is poisoning. If you are guilty, as is believed, you cannot 
hope that God will pardon you unless you make known to 
your judges what the poison is, what is its composition and 
what its antidote, also the names of your accomplices. Madame, 
we must lay hands on all these evil-doers without exception ; for 
if you spared them, they would be able to make use of your 
poison, and you would then be guilty of all the murderscommitted 
by them after your death, because you did not give them over 
to the judges during your life ; thus one might say you survive 
yourself, for your crime survives you. You know, madame, 
that a sin in the moment of death 1s never pardoned, and that 
to get remission for your crimes, if crimes you have, they must 
die when you die: for if you slay them not, be very sure they 
will slay you.” 

“Ves, I am sure of that,” replied the marquise, after a 
moment of silent thought ; ‘and though I will not admit that 
I am guilty, I promise, if I am guilty, to weigh your words. 
But one question, sir, and pray take heed that an answer is 
necessary. Is there not crime in this world that 1s beyond 
pardon? Are not some people guilty of sins so terrible and so 
numerous that the Church dares not pardon them, and if God, 
in His justice, takes account of them, He cannot for all His 
mercy pardon them? See, I begin with this question, because, 
if I am to have no hope, it is needless for me to confess.” 

“IT wish to think, madame,” replied the doctor, in spite of 
himself half frightened at the marquise, “that this your first 
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question is only put by way of a general thesis, and has nothing to 
do with your own state. I shall answer the question without 
any personal application. No, madame, in this life there are no 
unpardonable sinners, terrible and numerous howsoever their 
sins may be. This is an article of faith, and without holding it 
you could not die a good Catholic. Some doctors, it is true, 
have before now maintained the contrary, but they have been 
condemned as heretics. Only despair and final impenitence 
are unpardonable, and they are not sins of our life but in our 
death.” 

“Sir,” replied the marquise, ‘“‘God has given me grace to be 
convinced by what you say, and I believe He will pardon all 
sins—that He has often exercised this power. Now all my 
trouble is that He may not deign to grant all His goodness to 
one so wretched as I am, a creature so unworthy of the favours 
already bestowed on her.” 

The doctor reassured her as best he could, and began to 
examine her attentively as they conversed together. ‘‘ She 
was,” he said, “‘a woman naturally courageous and fearless ; 
naturally gentle and good; not easily excited; clever and 
penetrating, seeing things very clearly in her mind, and express- 
ing herself well and in few but careful words; easily finding 
a way out of a difficulty, and choosing her line of conduct 
in the most embarrassing circumstances ; light-minded and 
fickle ; unstable, paying no attention if the same thing were 
said several times over. For this reason,” continued the 
doctor, “I was obliged to alter what I had to say from time to 
time, keeping her but a short time to one subject, to which, 
however, I would return later, giving the matter a new appear- 
ance and disguising it a little. She spoke little and well, with 
no sign of learning and no affectation, always mistress of 
herself, always composed and saying just what she intended 
to say. No one would have supposed from her face or from 
her conversation that she was so wicked as she must have been, 
judging by her public avowal of the parricide. It is surprising, 
therefore—and one must bow down before the judgment of God 
when He leaves mankind to himself—that a mind evidently 
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of some grandeur, professing fearlessness in the most untoward 
and unexpected events, an immovable firmness and a resolution 
to await and to endure death if so it must be, should yet be so 
criminal as she was proved to be by the parricide to which she 
confessed before her judges. She had nothing in her face that 
would indicate such evil. She had very abundant chestnut 
hair, a rounded, well-shaped face, blue eyes very pretty and 
gentle, extraordinarily white skin, good nose, and no disagree- 
able feature. Still, there was nothing unusually attractive in 
the face: already she was a little wrinkled, and looked older 
than her age. Something made me ask at our first interview 
how old she was. ‘ Monsieur,’ she said, ‘if I were to live till 
Sainte-Magdelaine’s day I should be forty-six. On her dayI came 
into the world, and I bear her name. I was christened Marie- 
Magdelaine. But near to the day as we now are, I shall not 
live so long: I must end to-day, or at latest to-morrow, and it 
will be a favour to give me the one day. For this kindness 
I rely on your word.’ Anyone would have thought she was 
quite forty-eight. Though her face as a rule looked so gentle, 
whenever an unhappy thought crossed her mind she showed it 
by a contortion that frightened one at first, and from time to 
time I saw her face twitching with anger, scorn, or ill-will. I 
forgot to say that she was very little and thin. Such is, roughly 
given, a description of her body and mind, which I very soon 
came to know, taking pains from the first to observe her, so 
as to lose no time in acting on what I discovered.” 

As she was giving a first brief sketch of her life to her con- 
fessor, the marquise remembered that he had not yet said mass, 
and reminded him herself that it was time to do so, pointing 
out to him the chapel of the Conciergerie. She begged him 
to say a mass for her and in honour of Our Lady, so that she 
might gain the intercession of the Virgin at the throne of God. 
The Virgin she had always taken for her patron saint, and in 
the midst of her crimes and disorderly life had never ceased 
in her peculiar devotion. As she could not go with the priest, 
she promised to be with him at least in the spirit. He left her 
at half-past ten in the morning, and after four hours spent alone 
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together, she had been induced by his piety and gentleness to 
make confessions that could not be wrung from her by the 
threats of the judges or the fear of the question. The holy and 
devout priest said his mass, praying the Lord’s help for confessor 
and penitent alike. After mass, as he returned, he learned from 
a librarian called Seney, at the porter’s lodge, as he was taking 
a glass of wine, that judgment had been given, and that Madame 
de Brinvilliers was to have her hand cut off. This severity—as 
a fact, there was a mitigation of the sentence—made him feel yet 
more interest in his penitent, and he hastened back to her side. 

As soon as she saw the door open, she advanced calmly 
towards him, and asked if he had truly prayed for her; and 
when he assured her of this, she said, ‘‘ Father, shall I have 
the consolation of receiving the viaticum before I die?” 

‘‘ Madame,” replied the doctor, “if you are condemned to 
death, you must die without that sacrament, and I should be 
deceiving you if I let you hope for it. We have heard of the 
death of the constable of Saint-Paul without his obtaining this 
grace, in spite of all his entreaties. He was executed in sight 
of the towers of Notre-Dame. He offered his own prayer, as 
you may offer yours, if you suffer the same fate. But that is all: 
God, in His goodness, allows it to suffice.” 

“ But,” replied the marquise, “I believe M. de Cing-Mars 
and M. de Thou communicated before their death.” 

“T think not, madame,” said the doctor; “for it is not so 
said in the pages of Montrésor or any other book that describes 
their execution.” 

‘But M. de Montmorency ?” said she. 

‘But M. de Marillac?” replied the doctor. 

In truth, if the favour had been granted to the first, it had 
been refused to the second, and the marquise was specially 
struck thereby, for M. de Marillac was of her own family, and 
she was very proud of the connection. No doubt she was 
unaware that M. de Rohan had received the sacrament at the 
midnight mass said for the salvation of his soul by Father 
Bourdaloue, for she said nothing about it, and hearing the 
doctor’s answer, only sighed. 
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*‘ Besides,” he continued, “in recalling examples of the kind, 
madame, you must not build upon them, please: they are 
extraordinary cases, not the rule. You must expect no privilege ; 
in your case the ordinary laws will be carried out, and your fate 
will not differ from the fate of other condemned persons. How 
would it have been had you lived and died before the reign of 
Charles vi? Up to the reign of this prince, the guilty died 
without confession, and it was only by this king’s orders that 
there was a relaxation of this severity. Besides, communion is 
not absolutely necessary to salvation, and one may communicate 
spiritually in reading the word, which is like the body ; in uniting 
oneself with the Church, which is the mystical substance of 
Christ ; and in suffering for Him and with Him, this last com- 
munion of agony that is your portion, madame, and is the 
most perfect communion of all. If you heartily detest your 
crime and love God with all your soul, if you have faith and 
charity, your death is a martyrdom and a new baptism.” 

“‘ Alas, my God,” replied the marquise, ‘‘after what you tell 
me, now that I know that the executioner’s hand was necessary 
to my salvation, what should I have become had I died at 
Li¢ge? Where should Ihave beennow? And even if I had not 
been taken, and had lived another twenty years away from 
France, what would my death have been, since it needed the 
scaffold for my purification? Now I see all my wrong-doings, 
and the worst of all is the last—I mean my effrontery before the 
judges. But allis not yet lost, God be thanked; and as I have 
one last examination to go through, I desire to make a complete 
confession about my whole life. You, sir, I entreat specially 
to ask pardon on my behalf of the first president; yesterday, 
when I was in the dock, he spoke very touching words to me, 
and I was deeply moved; but I would not show tt, thinking 
that if I made no avowal the evidence would not be sufficiently 
strong to convict me. But it has happened otherwise, and I 
must have scandalised my judges by such an exhibition of 
hardihood. Now I recognise my fault, and will repair it. 
Furthermore, sir, far from feeling angry with the president for 


the judgment he to-day passes against me, far from complaining 
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of the prosecutor who has demanded it, I thank them both 
most humbly, for my salvation depends upon it.” 

The doctor was about to answer, encouraging her, when the 
door opened : it was dinner coming in, for it was now half-past 
one. The marquise paused and watched what was brought in, 
as though she were playing hostess in her own country house. 
She made the woman and the two men who watched her sit 
down to the table, and turning to the doctor, said, “Sir, you 
will not wish me to stand on ceremony with you; these good 
people always dine with me to keep me company, and tf you 
approve, we will do the same to-day. ‘This is the last meal,” 
she added, addressing them, “that I shall take with you.” 
Then turning to the woman, “‘ Poor Madame du Rus,” said she, 
“T have been a trouble to you fora long time; but havea little 
patience, and you will soon be rid of me. To-morrow you can 
go to Dravet ; you will have time, for in seven or eight hours 
from now there will be nothing more to do for me, and I shall 
be in the gentleman’s hands; you will not be allowed near me. 
After then, you can go away for good; for I don’t suppose you 
will have the heart to see me executed.” All this she said quite 
calmly, but not with pride. From time to time her people tried 
to hide their tears, and she made a sign of pitying them. See- 
ing that the dinner was on the table and nobody eating, she 
invited the doctor to take some soup, asking him to excuse the 
cabbage in it, which made it a common soup and unworthy of 
his acceptance. She herself took some soup and two eggs, 
begging her fellow-guests to excuse her for not serving them, 
pointing out that no knife or fork had been set in her place. 

When the meal was almost half finished, she begged the 
doctor to let her drink his health. He replied by drinking hers, 
and she seemed to be quite charmed by his condescension. 
“To-morrow is a fast day,” said she, setting down her glass, 
“and although it will be a day of great fatigue for me, as I shall 
have to undergo the question as well as death, I intend to obey 
the orders of the Church and keep my fast.” 

*“* Madame,” replied the doctor, “if you needed soup to keep 
you-up, you would not have to feel any scruple, for it will be 
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no self-indulgence, but a necessity, and the Church does not 
exact fasting in such a case.” 

“Sir,” replied the marquise, ‘‘I will make no difficulty about 
it, if it is necessary and if you order it; but it will not be needed, 
I think: if I have some soup this evening for supper, and some 
more made stronger than usual a little before midnight, it will 
be enough to last me through to-morrow, if I have two fresh 
eggs to take after the question.” 

“Tn truth,” says the priest in the account we give here, “I 
was alarmed by this calm behaviour. I trembled when I heard 
her give orders to the concierge that the soup was to be made 
stronger than usual and that she was to have two cups before 
midnight. When dinner was over, she was given pen and ink, 
which she had already asked for, and told me that she had a 
letter to write before I took up my pen to put down what she 
wanted to dictate.” The letter, she explained, which was difficult 
to write, was to her husband. She would feel easier when it was 
written. For her husband she expressed so much affection, that 
the doctor, knowing what had passed, felt much surprised, and 
wishing to try her, said that the affection was not reciprocated, 
as her husband had abandoned her the whole time of the trial. 
The marquise interrupted him :— 

“ My father, we must not judge things too quickly or merely 
by appearances. M. de Brinvilliers has always concerned him- 
self with me, and has only failed in doing what it was impossible 
to do. Our interchange of letters never ceased while I was 
out of the kingdom; do not doubt but that he would have 
come to Paris as soon as he knew I was in prison, had the state 
of his affairs allowed him to come safely. But you must know 
that he is deeply in debt, and could not appear in Paris without 
being arrested. Do not suppose that he is without feeling 
for me.” 

She then began to write, and when her letter was finished 
she handed it to the doctor, saying, ‘“ You, sir, are the lord 
and master of all my sentiments from now till I die; read 
this letter, and if you find anything that should be altered, 
tell me.” 
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This was the letter :— 


“When I am on the point of yielding up my soul to 
God, I wish to assure you of my affection for you, which 
I shall feel until the last moment of my life. I ask 
your pardon for all that I have done contrary to my duty. I 
am dying a shameful death, the work of my enemies: I pardon 
them with all my heart, and I pray you todo the same. I also 
beg you to forgive me for any ignominy that may attach to you 
herefrom ; but consider that we are only here for a time, and 
that you may soon be forced to render an account to God of 
all your actions, and even your idle words, just as I must do 
now. Be mindful of your worldly affairs, and of our children, 
and give them a good example; consult Madame Marillac and 
Madame Cousté. Let as many prayers as possible be said for 


me, and believe that in my death I am still ever yours, 
DP’ AUBRAY.” 


The doctor read this letter carefully ; then he told her that 
one of her phrases was not right—the one about her enemies. 
‘For you have no other enemies,” said he, “than your own 
crimes. Those whom you call your enemies are those who 
love the memory of your father and brothers, whom you ought 
to have loved more than they do.” 

“But those who have sought my death,” she replied, “ are 
my enemies, are they not, and is it not a Christian act to forgive 
them ?” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, “they are not your enemies, 
but you are the enemy of the human race: nobody can think 
without horror of your crimes.” 

‘And so, my father,” she replied, “I feel no resentment 
towards them, and I desire to meet in Paradise those who have 
been chiefly instrumental in taking me and bringing me here.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, ‘‘what mean you by this? 
Such words are used by some when they desire people’s death. 
Explain, I beg, what you mean.” 

“Heaven forbid,” cried the marquise, “that you should 
understand me thus! Nay, may God grant them long pro- 
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sperity in this world and infinite glory in the next! Dictate a 
new letter, and I will write just what you please.” 

When a fresh letter had been written, the marquise would 
attend to nothing but her confession, and begged the doctor 
to take the pen forher. ‘I have done so many wrong things,” 
she said, “that if I only gave you a verbal confession, I should 
never be sure I had given a complete account.” 

Then they both knelt down to implore the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. They said a Vent Creator and a Salve Regtna, and 
the doctor then rose and seated himself at a table, while the 
marquise, still on her knees, began a Confiteor and made her 
whole confession. At nine o’clock, Father Chavigny, who had 
brought Doctor Pirot in the morning, came in again. ‘The 
marquise seemed annoyed, but still put a good face upon it. 
‘* My father,” said she, ‘I did not expect to see you so late ; 
pray leave me a few minutes longer with the doctor.” He 
retired. ‘Why has he come?” asked the marquise. 

“Tt is better for you not to be alone,” said the doctor. 

“Then do you mean to leave mer” cried the marquise, 
apparently terrified. 

‘Madame, I will do as you wish,” he answered; ‘‘but you 
would be acting kindly if you could spare me for a few hours. 
I might go home, and Father Chavigny would stay with you.” 

“Ah!” she cried, wringing her hands, “you promised you 
would not leave me till I am dead, and now you go away. 
Remember, I never saw you before this morning, but since 
then you have become more to me than any of my oldest 
friends.” 

““Madame,” said the good doctor, “I will do all I can to 
please you. If I ask for a little rest, it is in order that I may 
resume my place with more vigour to-morrow, and render you 
better service than I otherwise could. If I take no rest, all I 
say or do must suffer. You count on the execution for to- 
morrow ; I do not know if you are night ; but if so, to-morrow 
will be your great and decisive day, and we shall both need all 
the strength we have. We have already been working for 
thirteen or fourteen hours for the good of your salvation; I 
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am not a strong man, and I think you should realise, madame, 
that if you do not let me rest a little, I may not be able to stay 
with you to the end.” 

“Sir,” said the marquise, ‘you have closed my mouth. 
To-morrow is for me a far more important day than to-day, and 
I have been wrong: of course you must rest to-night. Let us 
just finish this one thing, and read over what we have written.” 

It was done, and the doctor would have retired; but the 
supper came in, and the marquise would not let him go without 
taking something. She told the concierge to get a carriage and 
charge it to her. She took a cup of soup and two eggs, and a 
minute later the concierge came back to say the carriage was 
at the door. Then the marquise bade the doctor good-night, 
making him promise to pray for her and to be at the Con- 
ciergerie by six o’clock the next morning. This he promised 
her. 

The day following, as he went into the tower, he found Father 
Chavigny, who had taken his place with the marquise, kneeling 
and praying with her. The priest was weeping, but she was 
calm, and received the doctor in just the same way as she had 
let him go. When Father Chavigny saw him, he retired. The 
marquise begged Chavigny to pray for her, and wanted to make 
him promise to return, but that he would not do. She then 
turned to the doctor, saying, “Sir, you are punctual, and I 
cannot complain that you have broken your promise; but oh, 
how the time has dragged, and how long it has seemed before 
the clock struck six!” 

‘J am here, madame,” said the doctor; “but first of all, how 
have you spent the night P” 

“TI have written three letters,” said the marquise, ‘and, 
short as they were, they took a long time to write: one was 
to my sister, one to Madame de Marillac, and the third to 
M. Cousté. I should have liked to show them to you, but Father 
Chavigny offered to take charge of them, and as he had approved 
of them, I could not venture to suggest any doubts. After the 
letters were written, we had some conversation and prayer; but 
when the father took up his breviary and I my rosary with the 
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same intention, I felt so weary that I asked if I might lie on 
my bed; he said I might, and I had two good hours’ sleep 
without dreams or any sort of uneasiness; when I woke we 
prayed together, and had just finished when you came 
back.” 

“Well, madame,” said the doctor, ‘if you will, we can pray 
again; kneel down, and let us say the Vent Sancte Spiritus.” 

She obeyed, and said the prayer with much unction and piety. 
The prayer finished, M. Pirot was about to take up the pen to 
go on with the confession, when she said, ‘Pray let me sub- 
mit to you one question which is troubling me. Yesterday you 
gave me great hope of the mercy of God; but I cannot pre- 
sume to hope I shall be saved without spending a long time in 
purgatory ; my crime is far too atrocious to be pardoned on any 
other conditions ; and when I have attained to a love of God 
far greater than I can feel here, I should not expect to be saved 
before my stains had been purified by fire, without suffering 
the penalty that my sins have deserved. But I have been told 
that the flames of purgatory where souls are burned for a time 
are just the same as the flames of hell where those who are 
damned burn through all eternity: tell me, then, how can a 
soul awaking in purgatory at the moment of separation from 
this body be sure that she 1s not really in hell? how can she 
know that the flames that burn her and consume not will some 
day cease? For the torment she suffers is like that of the 
damned, and the flames wherewith she is burned are even as 
the flames of hell. This I would fain know, that at this awful 
moment I may feel no doubt, that I may know for certain 
whether I dare hope or must despair.” 

Madame,” replied the doctor, ‘‘you are right, and God is 
too just to add the horror of uncertainty to His rightful punish- 
ments. At that moment when the soul quits her earthly body 
the judgment of God is passed upon her: she hears the sentence 
of pardon or of doom; she knows whether she is in the state 
of grace or of mortal sin ; she sees whether she is to be plunged 
for ever into hell, or if God sends her for a time to purgatory. 
This sentence, madame, you will learn at the very instant when 
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the executioner’s axe strikes you; unless, indeed, the fire of 
charity has so purified you in this life that you may pass, with- 
out any purgatory at all, straight to the home of the blessed 
who surround the throne of the Lord, there to receive a recom- 
pense for earthly martyrdom.” 

‘* Sir,” replied the marquise, “I have such faith in all you 
say that I feel I understand it all now, and I am satisfied.” 

The doctor and the marquise then resumed the confession 
that was interrupted the night before. The marquise had 
during the night recollected certain articles that she wanted to 
add. So they continued, the doctor making her pause now 
and then in the narration of the heavier offences to recite an 
act of contrition. 

After an hour and a half they came to tell her to go down. 
The registrar was waiting to read her the sentence. She 
listened very calmly, kneeling, only moving her head ; then, with 
no alteration in her voice, she said, ‘‘ In a moment : we will have 
one word more, the doctor and I, and then I am at your dis- 
posal.” She then continued to dictate the rest of her confession. 
When she reached the end, she begged him to offer a short 
prayer with her, that God might help her to appear with such 
becoming contrition before her judges as should atone for her 
scandalous effrontery. She then took up her cloak, a prayer- 
book which Father Chavigny had left with her, and followed 
the concierge, who led her to the torture chamber, where her 
sentence was to be read. 

First, there was an examination which lasted five hours. 
The marquise told all she had promised to tell, denying that 
she had any accomplices, and affirming that she knew nothing 
of the composition of the poisons she had administered, and 
nothing of their antidotes. When this was done, and the judges 
saw that they could extract nothing further, they signed to the 
registrar to read the sentence. She stood to hear it: it was 
as follows :— a 

‘That by the finding of the court, d’Aubray de Brinvilliers 
is convicted of causing the death by poison of Maitre Dreux 
d’Aubray, her father, and of the two Maitres d’Aubray, her 
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brothers, one a civil lieutenant, the other a councillor to the 
Parliament, also of attempting the life of Thérése d’Aubray, her 
sister; in punishment whereof the court has condemned and 
does condemn the said d’Aubray de Brinvilliers to make the 
rightful atonement before the great gate of the church of Paris, 
whither she shall be conveyed in a tumbril, barefoot, a rope on 
her neck, holding in her hands a burning torch two pounds in 
weight ; and there on her knees she shall say and declare that 
maliciously, with desire for revenge and seeking their goods, 
she did poison her father, cause to be poisoned her two brothers, 
and attempt the life of her sister, whereof she doth repent, 
asking pardon of God, of the king, and of the judges ; and when 
this is done, she shall be conveyed and carried in the same 
tumbril to the Place de Gréve of this town, there to have her 
head cut off on a scaffold to be set up for the purpose at that 
place ; afterwards her body to be burnt and the ashes scattered ; 
and first she 1s to be subjected to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, that she may reveal the names of her accomplices. 
She 1s declared to be deprived of all successions from her said 
father, brothers, and sister, from the date of the several crimes ; 
and all her goods are confiscated to the proper persons ; and the 
sum Of 4000 livres shall be paid out of her estate to the king, and 
400 livres to the Church for prayers to be said on behalf of the 
poisoned persons; and all the costs shall be paid, including those 
of Amelin called Lachaussée. In Parliament, 16th July 1676.” 

The marquise heard her sentence without showing any sign 
of fear or weakness. When it was finished, she said to the 
registrar, ‘‘ Will you, sir, be so kind as to read it again? I had 
not expected the tumbril, and I was so much struck by that that 
I lost the thread of what followed.” 

The registrar read the sentence again. From _ that 
moment she was the property of the executioner, who 
approached her. She knew him by the cord he held in his 
hands, and extended her own, looking him over coolly from 
head to foot without a word. The judges then filed out, 
disclosing as they did so the various apparatus of the question. 
The marquise firmly gazed upon the racks and ghastly rings, on 
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which so many had been stretched crying and screaming. She 
noticed the three buckets of water} prepared for her, and turned 
to the registrar—for she would not address the executioner 
—saying, witha smile, ‘No doubt all this water is to drown 
me in? I hope you don’t suppose that a person of my size 
could swallow it all.” The executioner said not a word, but 
began taking off her cloak and all her other other garments, 
until she was completely naked. He then led her up to the 
wall and made her sit on the rack of the ordinary question, 
two fect from the ground. There she was again asked to give 
the names of her accomplices, the composition of the poison 
and its antidote; but she made the same reply as to the 
doctor, only adding, “If you do not believe me, you have my 
body in your hands, and you can torture me.” 

The registrar signed to the executioner to do his duty. He 
first fastened the feet of the marquise to two rings close to- 
gether fixed to a board; then making her lie down, he fastened 
her wrists to two other rings in the wall, distant about three 
feet from each other. The head was at the same height as the 
feet, and the body, held up on a trestle, described a half-curve, as 
though lying over a wheel. To increase the stretch of the limbs, 
the man gave two turns to a crank, which pushed the feet, at first 
about twelveinches from therings, toadistanceof sixinches. And 
here we may leave our narrative to reproduce the official report. 


‘“On the small trestle, while she was being stretched, she 
said several times, ‘My God! you are killing me! And I 
only spoke the truth.’ 

“The water was given: she turned and twisted, saying, 
‘You are killing me!’ 

“The water was again given. 

‘‘Admonished to name her accomplices, she said there was 


1The torture with the water was thus administered. There were eight 
vessels, each containing 24 pints of water. Four of these were given for 
the ordinary, and eight for the extraordinary. The executioner inserted a 
horn into the patient’s mouth, and if he shut his teeth, forced him to open 
them by pinching his nose with the finger and thumb. 
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only one man, who had asked her for poison to get rid of his 
wife, but he was dead. 

“The water was given; she moved a little, but would not 
say anything. 

‘“‘ Admonished to say why, if she had no accomplice, she had 
written from the Conciergerie to Penautier, begging him to do 
all he could for her, and to remember that his interests in this 
matter were the same as her own, she said that she never knew 
Penautier had had any understanding with Sainte-Croix about the 
poisons, and it would be a lie to say otherwise ; but when a 
paper was found in Sainte-Croix’s box that concerned Penauticr, 
she remembered how often she had seen him at the house, and 
thought it possible that the friendship might have included 
some business about the poisons; that, being in doubt on the 
point, she risked writing a letter as though she were sure, for 
by doing so she was not prejudicing her own case; for either 
Penautier was an accomplice of Sainte-Croix or he was not. If 
he was, he would suppose the marquise knew enough to accuse 
him, and would accordingly do his best to save her; if he was 
not, the letter was a letter wasted, and that was all. 

“The water was again given; she turned and_ twisted 
much, but said that on this subject she had said all she 
possibly could; if she said anything else, it would be 
untrue.” 


The ordinary question was at anend. ‘The marquise had 
now taken half the quantity of water she had thought enough 
to drown her. The executioner paused before he proceeded 
to the extraordinary question. Instead of the trestle two feet 
and a half high on which she lay, they passed under her body 
a trestle of three and a half feet, which gave the body a greater 
arch ; and as this was done without lengthening the ropes, her 
limbs were still further stretched, and the bonds, tightly 
straining at wrists and ankles, penetrated the flesh and made 
the blood run. The question began once more, interrupted 
by the demands of the registrar and the answers of the 
sufferer. Her cries seemed not even to be heard. 
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‘“‘On the large trestle, during the stretching, she said several 
times, ‘O God, you tear me to pieces! Lord, pardon me! 
Lord, have mercy upon me !’ 

“Asked if she had nothing more to tell regarding her 
accomplices, she said they might kill her, but she would not tell 
a lie that would destroy her soul. 

“The water was given; she moved about a little, but would 
not speak. 

“ Admonished that she should tell the composition of the 
poisons and their antidotes, she said that she did not know 
what was in them; the only thing she could recall was toads ; 
that Sainte-Croix never revealed his secret to her; that she did 
not believe he made them himself, but had them prepared by 
Glazer ; she seemed to remember that some of them contained 
nothing but rarefied arsenic; that as to an antidote, she knew 
of no other than milk ; and Sainte-Croix had told her that if one 
had taken milk in the morning, and on the first onset of the 
poison took another glassful, one would have nothing to fear. 

‘‘Admonished to say if she could add anything further, she 
said she had now told everything; and if they killed her, they 
could not extract anything more. 

‘*More water, was given; she writhed a little, and said she 
was dead, but nothing more. 

‘More water was given; she writhed more violently, but 
would say no more. 

“Yet again water was given; writhing and twisting, she 
said, with a cecp groan, ‘O my God, Iam killed!’ but would 
speak no more.’ 


Then they tortured her no further: she was let down, untied, 
and placed before the fire in the usual manner. While there, 
close to the fire, lying on the mattress, she was visited by the 
good doctor, who, feeling he could not bear to witness the 
spectacle just described, had asked her leave to retire, that he 
might say a mass for her, that God might grant her patience and 
courage. It is plain that the good priest had not prayed in vain. 

“Ah,” said the marquise, when she perceived him, “I have 
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long been desiring to see you again, that you might comfort me. 
My torture has been very long and very painful, but this is the 
last time I shall have to treat with men; now all is with God 
for the future. See my hands, sir, and my feet, are they not 
torn and wounded? Have not my executioners smitten me 
in the same places where Christ was smitten ?” 

‘And therefore, madame,” replied the priest, ‘these 
sufferings now are your happiness; each torture is one step 
nearer to heaven. As you say, you are now for God alone ; 
all your thoughts and hopes must be fastened upon Him; 
we must pray to Him, like the penitent king, to give you a 
place among His elect; and since nought that is impure can 
pass thither, we must strive, madame, to purify you from all 
that might bar the way to heaven.” 

The marquise rose with the doctor’s aid, for she could 
scarcely stand ; tottering, she stepped forward between him and 
the executioner, who took charge of her immediately after the 
sentence was read, and was not allowed to icave her before it 
was completely carried out. They all three entered the chapel 
and went into the choir, where the doctor and the marquise 
knelt in adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. At that moment 
several persons appeared in the nave, drawn by curiosity. 
They could not be turned out, so the executioner, to save the 
marquise from being annoyed, shut the gate of the choir, and 
let the patient pass behind the altar. There she sat down ina 
chair, and the doctor on a seat opposite ; then he first saw, by 
the light of the chapel window, how greatly changed she was. 
Her face, generally so pale, was inflamed, her eyes glowing and 
feverish, all her body involuntarily trembling. The doctor would 
have spok@n a few words of consolation, but she did not attend. 
‘*Sir,” she said, “do you know that my sentence is an igno- 
minious one? Do you know there is fire in the sentence ?” 

The doctor gave no answer ; but, thinking she needed some- 
thing, bade the gaoler to bring her wine. A minute later he 
brought it in a cup, and the doctor handed it to the marquise, 
who moistened her lips and then gave it back. She then 
noticed that her neck was uncovered, and took out her hand- 
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kerchief to cover it, asking the gaoler for a pin to fasten it with. 
When he was slow in finding a pin, looking on his person for 
it, she fancied that he feared she would choke herself, and 
shaking her head, said, witha sad smile, “You have nothing 
to fear now; and here is the doctor, who will pledge his word 
that I will do myself no mischief.” 

‘‘ Madame,” said the gaoler, handing her the pin she wanted, 
“T beg your pardon for keeping you waiting. I swear I did 
not distrust you ; if anyone distrusts you, it is not I.” 

Then kneeling before her, he begged to kiss her hand. She 
gave it, and asked him to pray to God for her. ‘Ah yes,” 
he cried, sobbing, “ with all my heart.” She then fastened her 
dress as best she could with her hands tied, and when the gaoler 
had gone and she was alone with the doctor, said— 

“Did you not hear what I said, sir? I told you there was 
fire in my sentence. And though it is only after death that 
my body is to be burnt, it will always be a terrible disgrace on 
my memory. I am saved the pain of being burnt alive, and 
thus, perhaps, saved from a death of despair, but the shame- 
fulness is the same, and it is that I think of.” 

‘* Madame,” said the doctor, “it in no way affects your soul’s 
salvation whether your body is cast into the fire and reduced 
to ashes or whether it is buried in the ground and eaten by 
worms, whether it is drawn on a hurdle and thrown upon a 
dung-heap, or embalmed with Oriental perfumes and laid in a 
rich man’s tomb. Whatever may be your end, your body will 
arise on the appointed day, and if Heaven so will, it will come 
forth from its ashes more glorious than a royal corpse lying at 
this moment in a gilded casket. Obsequies, madame, are for 
those who survive, not for the dead.” 

A sound was heard at the door of the choir. The doctor 
went to see what it was, and found a man who insisted on 
entering, all but fighting with the executioner. The doctor 
approached and asked what was the matter. The man was 
a saddler, from whom the marquise had bought a carriage before 
she left France; this she~had partly paid for, but still owed 
him two hundred livres. He produced the note he had had 
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from her, on which was a faithful record of the sums she had 
paid on account. The marquise at this point called out, not 
knowing what was going on, and the doctor and executioner 
went to her. ‘Have they come to fetch me already?” said 
she. ‘‘I am not well prepared just at this moment; but never 
mind, I am ready.” 

The doctor reassured her, and told her what was going on. 
‘The man is quite right,” she said to the executioner; “tell 
him I will give orders as far as I can about the money.” Then, 
seeing the executioner retiring, she said to the doctor, “‘ Must 
I go now, sir? I wish they would give me a little more time ; 
for though I am ready, as I told you, I am not really prepared. 
Forgive me, father; it is the question and the sentence that 
have upset me: it is this fire burning in my eyes like hell-flames. 
Had they left me with you all this time, there would now be 
better hope of my salvation.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, ‘you will probably have all 
the time before nightfall to compose yourself and think what 
remains for you to do.” 

“* Ah, sir,” she replied, with a smile, “do not think they will 
show so much consideration for a poor wretch condemned to 
be burnt. That does not depend on ourselves; but as soon 
as everything 1s ready, they will let us know, and we must start.” 

‘‘Madame,” said the doctor, “I am certain that they will 
give you the time you need.” 

““No, no,” she replied abruptly and feverishly, “no, I will 
not keep them waiting. As soon as the tumbril is at this door, 
they have only to tell me, and I go down.” 

“Madame,” said he, “I would not hold you back if I found 
you prepared to stand before the face of God, for in your situa- 
tion it is right to ask for no time, and to go when the moment is 
come ; but not everyone is so ready as Christ was, who rose from 
prayer and awaked His disciples that He might leave the garden 
and go out to meet His enemies. You at this moment are 
weak, and if they come for you just now I should resist your 
departure.” 

“Be calm; the time is not yet come,” said the executioner, 
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who had heard this talk. He knew his statement must be 
believed, and wished as far as possible to reassure the marquise. 
“There is no hurry, and we cannot start for another two or 
three hours.” 

This assurance calmed the marquise somewhat, and she 
thanked the man. Then turning to the doctor, she said, “‘ Here 
is a rosary that I would rather should not fall into this person’s 
hands. Not that he could not make good use of it; for, in 
spite of their trade, I fancy that these people are Christians like 
ourselves. But I should prefer to leave this to somebody else.” 

‘““Madame,” said the doctor, ‘if you will tell me your wishes 
in this matter, I will see that they are carried out.” 

‘* Alas!” she said, ‘‘there is no one but my sister; and I fear 
lest she, remembering my crime towards her, may be too horrified 
to touch anything that belonged to me. If she did not mind, 
it would be a great comfort to me to think she would wear it 
after my death, and that the sight of it would remind her to 
pray for me; but after what has passed, the rosary could hardly 
fail to revive an odious recollection. My God, my God! I am 
desperately wicked ; can it be that you will pardon me?” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “I think you are mistaken 
about Mlle. d’Aubray. You may see by her letter what are her 
feelings towards you, and you must pray with this rosary up to 
the very end. Let not your prayers be interrupted or distracted, 
for no guilty penitent must cease from prayer ; and I, madame, 
will engage to deliver the rosary where it will be gladly received.” 

And the marquise, who had been constantly distracted since 
the morning, was now, thanks to the patient goodness of the 
doctor, able to return with her former fervour to her prayers. 
She prayed till seven o’clock. As the clock struck, the execu- 
tioner without a word came and stood before her ; she saw that 
her moment had come, and said to the doctor, grasping his 
arm, ‘A little longer; just a few moments, I entreat.” 

‘‘ Madame,” said the doctor, rising, “we will now adore the 
divine blood of the Sacrament, praying that you may be thus 
cleansed from all soil and sin that may be still in your heart. 
Thus shall you gain the respite you desire.” 
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The executioner then tied tight the cords round her hands 
that he had let loose before, and she advanced pretty firmly 
and knelt before the altar, between the doctor and the chaplain. 
The latter was in his surplice, and chanted a Vent Creator, 
Salve Regina, and Tantum ergo. These prayers over, he pro- 
nounced the blessing of the Holy Sacrament, while the marquise 
knelt with her face upon the ground. The executioner then went 
forward to get ready a shirt, and she made her exit from the 
chapel, supported on the left by the doctor’s arm, on the right 
by the executioner’s assistant. Thus proceeding, she first felt 
embarrassment and confusion. Ten or twelve people were 
waiting outside, and as she suddenly confronted them, she 
made a step backward, and with her hands, bound though they 
were, pulled the headdress down to cover half her face. She 
passed through a small door, which was closed behind her, 
and then found herself between the two doors alone, with the 
doctor and the executioner’s man. Here the rosary, in con- 
sequence cof her violent movement to cover her face, came 
undone, and several beads fell on the floor. She went on, 
however, without observing this; but the doctor stopped her, 
and he and the man stooped down and picked up all the beads, 
which they put into her hand. Thanking them humbly for this 
attention, she said to the man, “Sir, I know I have now no 
worldly possessions, that all I have upon me belongs to you, 
and I may not give anything away without your consent; but 
I ask you kindly to allow me to give this chaplet to the doctor 
before I die: you will not be much the loser, for it is of no 
value, and I am giving it to him for my sister. Kinvily let me 
do this.” 

“Madame,” said the man, “it is the custom for us to get 
all the property of the condemned; but you are mistress of 
all you have, and if the thing were of the very greatest value 
you might dispose of it as you pleased.” 

The doctor, whose arm she held, felt her shiver at this 
gallantry, which for her, with her natural haughty disposition, 
must have been the worst humiliation imaginable; but the 
movement was restrained, and her face gaveno sign. She now 
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came to the porch of the Conciergerie, between the court and 
the first door, and there she was made to sit down, so as to 
be put into the right condition for making the amende honor- 
able. Each step brought her nearer to the scaffold, and so 
did each incident cause her more uneasiness. Now she turned 
round desperately, and perceived the executioner holding a shirt 
in his hand. The door of the vestibule opened, and about 
fifty people came in, among them the Countess of Soissons, 
Madame du Refuge, Mlle. de Scudery, M. de Roquelaure, and 
the Abbé de Chimay. At the sight the marquise reddened 
with shame, and turning to the doctor, said, ‘Is this man to 
strip me again, as he did in the question chamber? All these 
preparations are very cruel; and, in spite of myself, they divert 
my thoughts from God.” 

Low as her voice was, the executioner heard, and reassured 
her, saying that they would take nothing off, only putting the 
shirt over her other clothes. He then approached, and the 
marquise, unable to speak to the doctor with a man on each 
side of her, showed him by her looks how deeply she felt the 
ignominy of her situation. Then, when the shirt had been put 
on, for which operation her hands had to be untied, the man 
raised the headdress which she had pulled down, and tied 
it round her neck, then fastened her hands together with one 
rope and put another round her waist, and yet another round 
her neck ; then, kneeling before her, he took off her shoes and 
stockings. Then she stretched out her hands to the doctor. 

‘Qh, sir,” she cried, ‘‘ in God’s name, you see what they have 
done to me! Come and comfort me.” 

The doctor came at once, supporting her head upon his 
breast, trying to comfort her; but she, in a tone of bitter 
lamentation, gazing at the crowd, who devoured her with all 
their eyes, cried, “Oh, sir, is not this a strange, barbarous 
curiosity ?” 

‘“‘Madame,” said he, the tears in his eyes, “do not look at 
these eager people from the point of view of their curiosity 
and barbarity, though that is real enough, but consider it part 
of the humiliation sent by God for the expiation of your crimes. 
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God, who was innocent, was subject to very different opprobium, 
and yet suffered all with joy; for, as Tertullian observes, He 
was a victim fattened on the joys of suffering alone.” 

As the doctor spoke these words, the executioner placed 
in the marquise’s hands the lighted torch which she was to 
carry to Notre-Dame, there to make the amende honorable, 
and as it was too heavy, weighing two pounds, the doctor 
supported it with his right hand, while the registrar read 
her sentence aloud a second time. The doctor did all in his 
power to prevent her from hearing this by speaking unceasingly 
of God. Still she grew frightfully pale at the words, ‘“ When 
this is done, she shall be conveyed on a tumbril, barefoot, a 
cord round her neck, holding in her hands a burning torch 
two pounds in weight,” and the doctor could feel no doubt 
that in spite of his efforts she had heard. It became still 
worse when she reached the threshold of the vestibule and 
saw the great crowd waiting in the court. Then her face 
worked convulsively, and crouching down, as though she would 
bury her feet in the earth, she addressed the doctor in words 
both plaintive and wild: “Is it possible that, after what 
is now happening, M. de Brinvilliers can endure to go on 
living ?” 

‘‘ Madame,” said the doctor, “‘ when our Lord was about to 
leave His disciples, He did not ask God to remove them from 
this earth, but to preserve them from all sin. ‘My Father,’ He 
said, ‘I ask not that You take them from the world, but keep 
them safe from evil.’ If, madame, you pray for M. de 
Brinvilliers, let it be only that he may be kept in grace, if he 
has it, and may attain to it if he has it not.” 

But the words were useless: at that moment the humiliation 
was too great and too public ; her face contracted, her eyebrows 
knit, flames darted from her eyes, her mouth was all twisted. 
Her whole appearance was horrible ; the devil was once more 
in possession. During this paroxysm, which lasted nearly a 
quarter of an hour, Lebrun, who stood near, got such a vivid 
impression of her face that the following night he could not 
sleep, and with the sight of it ever before his eyes made the fine 
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drawing which is now in the Louvre, giving to the figure the 
head of a tiger, in order to show that the principal features were 
the same, and the whole resemblance very striking. 

The delay in progress was caused by the immense crowd 
blocking the court, only pushed aside by archers on horseback, 
who separated the people. The marquise now went out, and 
the doctor, lest the sight of the people should completely dis- 
tract her, put a crucifix in her hand, bidding her fix her gaze 
upon it. This advice she followed till they gained the gate 
into the street where the tumbril was waiting ; then she lifted 
her eyes to see the shameful object. It was one of the smallest 
of carts, still splashed with mud and marked by the stones it 
had carried, with no seat, only a little straw at the bottom. 
It was drawn by a wretched horse, well matching the disgrace- 
ful conveyance. 

The executioner bade her get in first, which she did very 
rapidly, as if to escape observation. There she crouched like 
a wild beast, in the left corner, on the straw, riding backwards. 
The doctor sat beside her on the right. Then the executioner 
got in, shutting the door behind him, and sat opposite her, 
stretching his legs between the doctors. His man, whose 
business it was to guide the horse, sat on the front, back to 
back with the doctor and the marquise, his feet stuck out on 
the shafts. Thus it Is easy to understand how Madame de 
Sévigné, who was on the Pont Notre-Dame, could see nothing 
but the headdress of the marquise as she was driven to 
Notre-Dame. 

The cort¢ge had only gone a few steps, when the face of the 
marquise, for a time a little calmer, was again convulsed. 
From her eyes, fixed constantly on the crucifix, there darted 
a flaming glance, then came a troubled and frenzied look which 
terrified the doctor. He knew she must have been struck by 
something she saw, and, wishing to calm her, asked what it 
was. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,” she replied quickly, looking towards 
him ; “it was nothing.” 

‘* But, madame,” said he, “ youl eannot give the lie to your 
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own eyes; and a minute ago I saw a fire very different from 
the fire of love, which only some displeasing sight can have 
provoked. What may this be? Tell me, pray; for you 
promised to tell me of any sort of temptation that might 
assail you.” 

*Sir,” she said, “I will do so, but it is nothing.” Then, 
looking towards the executioner, who, as we know, sat facing 
the doctor, she said, “ Put me in front of you, please; hide 
that man from me.” And she stretched out her hands towards 
a man who was following the tumbril on horseback, and so 
dropped the torch, which the doctor took, and the crucifix, 
which fell on the floor. The executioner looked back, and 
then turned sideways as she wished, nodding and saying, ‘“‘Oh 
yes, I understand.” The doctor pressed to know what it 
meant, and she said, “It is nothing worth telling you, and 
It is a weakness in me not to be able to bear the sight of a 
man who has ill-used me. The man who touched the back 
of the tumbril is Desgrais, who arrested me at Litge, and 
treated me so badly all along the road. When I saw him, I 
could not control myself, as you noticed.” 

‘*Madame,” said the doctor, “I have heard of him, and 
you yourself spoke of him in confession; but the man was 
sent to arrest you, and was in a responsible position, so that 
he had to guard you closely and rigorously ; even if he had 
been more severe, he would only have been carrying out his 
orders. Jesus Christ, madame, could but have regarded His 
executioners as ministers of iniquity, servants of injustice, who 
added of their own accord every indignity they could think of; 
yet all along the way He looked on them with patience and 
more than patience, and in His death He prayed for them.” 

In the heart of the marquise a hard struggle was passing, 
and this was reflected on her face; but it was only for a 
moment, and after a last convulsive shudder she was again 
calm and serene; then she said— 

‘Sir, you are right, and I am very wrong to feel such a fancy 
as this: may God forgive me; and pray remember this fault 
on the scaffold, when you give me the absolution you promise, 
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that this too may be pardoned me.” Then she turned to the 
executioner and said, “ Please sit where you were before, that 
I may see M. Desgrais.” The man hesitated, but on a sign 
from the doctor obeyed. The marquise looked fully at 
Desgrais for some time, praying for him ; then, fixing her eyes 
on the crucifix, began to pray for herself: this incident occurred 
in front of the church of Sainte Genevieve des Ardents. 

But, slowly as it moved, the tumbril steadily advanced, and 
at last reached the place of Notre-Dame. The archers drove 
back the crowding people, and the tumbril went up to the steps, 
and there stopped. The executioner got down, removed the 
board at the back, held out his arms to the marquise, and set 
her down on the pavement. The doctor then got down, his 
legs quite numb from the cramped position he had been in 
since they left the Conciergerie. He mounted the church 
steps and stood behind the marquise, who herself stood on the 
square, with the registrar on her right, the executioner on her 
left, and a great crowd of people behind her, inside the church, 
all the doors being thrown open. She was made to kneel, 
and in her hands was placed the lighted torch, which up to 
that time the doctor had helped to carry. Then the registrar 
read the amende honoradde from a written paper, and she began 
to say it after him, but in so low a voice that the executioner 
said loudly, ‘‘Speak out as he does; repeat every word. 
Louder, louder!” Then she raised her voice, and loudly and 
firmly recited the following apology :— 

“TI confess that, wickedly and for revenge, I poisoned my 
father and my brothers, and attempted to poison my sister, 
to obtain possession of their goods, and I ask pardon of God, 
of the king, and of my country’s laws.” 

The amende honorable over, the executioner again carried 
her to the tumbril, not giving her the torch any more: the 
doctor sat beside her: all was just as before, and the tumbril 
went on towards La Gréve. From that moment, until she arrived 
at the scaffold, she never took her eyes off the crucifix, which 
the doctor held before her the whole time, exhorting her 
with religious words, trying to divert her attention from the 
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terrible noise which the people made around the car, a murmur 
mingled with curses. 

When they reached the Place de Gréve, the tumbril stopped 
at a little distance from the scaffold. Then the registrar 
M. Drouet, came up on horseback, and, addressing the marquise, 
said, ‘‘ Madame, have you nothing more to say? If you wish 
to make any declaration, the twelve commissaries are here 
at hand, ready to receive it.” 

“You see, madame,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we are now at the 
end of our journey, and, thank God, you have not lost your 
power of endurance on the road; do not destroy the effect 
of all you have suffered and all you have yet to suffer by con- 
cealing what you know, if perchance you do know more than 
you have hitherto said.” 

‘I have told all I know,” said the marquise, ‘and there 
is no more I can say.” 

“Repeat these words in a loud voice,” said the doctor, “so 
that everybody may hear.” 

Then in her loudest voice the marquise repeated— 

‘‘I have told all I know, and there is no more I can 
Say.” 

After this declaration, they were going to drive the tumbril 
nearer to the scaffoid, but the crowd was so dense that the 
assistant could not force a way through, though he struck out 
on every side with his whip. So they had to stop a few paces 
short. The executioner had already got down, and was 
adjusting the ladder. In this terrible moment of waiting, 
the marquise looked calmly and gratefully at the doctor, and 
when she felt that the tumbril had stopped, said, ‘‘Sir, it 1s 
not here we part: you promised not to leave me till my head 
is cut off. Itrust you will keep your word.” 

“To be sure I will,” the doctor replied; ‘we shall not be 
separated before the moment of your death: be not troubled 
about that, for I will never forsake you.” 

“T looked for this kindness,” she said, ‘and your promise 
was too solemn for you to think for one moment of failing me. 
Please be on the scaffold and be near me. And nov, sir, I 
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would anticipate the final farewell,—for all the things I shall 
have to do on the scaffold may distract me,—so let me thank 
you here. If 1 am prepared to suffer the sentence of my 
earthly judge, and to hear that of my heavenly Judge, I owe it 
to your care for me, and I am deeply grateful. I can only ask 
your forgiveness for the trouble I have given you.” ‘Tears 
choked the doctor’s speech, and he could not reply. ‘Do 
you not forgive me?” she repeated. At her words, the 
doctor tried to reassure her; but feeling that if he opened his 
mouth he must needs break into sobs, he still kept silent. 
The marquise appealed to him a third time. ‘I entreat 
you, sir, forgive me; and do not regret the time you have 
passed with me. You will say a De Profundis at the moment 
of my death, and a mass for me to-morrow: will you not 
promise ?” 

‘‘ Yes, madame,” said the doctor in a choking voice; ‘‘yes, 
yes, be calm, and I will do all you bid me.” 

The executioner hereupon removed the board, and helped 
the marquise out of the tumbril; and as they advanced the 
few steps towards the scaffold, and all eyes were upon them, 
the doctor could hide his tears for a moment without being 
observed. As he was drying his eyes, the assistant gave him 
his hand to help him down. Meanwhile the marquise was 
mounting the ladder with the executioner, and when they 
reached the platform he told her to kneel down in front of a 
block which lay across it. Then the doctor, who had mounted 
with a step less firm than hers, came and knelt beside her, but 
turned in the other direction, so that he might whisper in her 
ear—that 1s, the marquise faced the river, and the doctor faced 
the Hotel de Ville. Scarcely had they taken their place thus 
when the man took down her hair and began cutting it at the 
back and at the sides, making her turn her head this way and 
that, at times rather roughly ; but though this ghastly toilet lasted 
almost half an hour, she made no complaint, nor gave any sign 
of pain but her silent tears. When her hair was cut, he tore 
open the top of the shirt, so as to uncover the shoulders, and 
finally bandaged her eyes, and lifting her face by the chin, 
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ordered her to hold her head erect. She obeyed, unresisting, 
all the time listening to the doctor's words and repeating them 
from time to time, when they seemed suitable to her own 
condition. Meanwhile, at the back of the scaffold, on which the 
stake was placed, stood the executioner, glancing now and again 
at the folds of his cloak, where there showed the hilt of a long, 
straight sabre, which he had carefully concealed for fear Madame 
de Brinvilliers might see it when she mounted the scaffold. 
When the doctor, having pronounced absolution, turned his 
head and saw that the man was not yet armed, he uttered these 
prayers, which she repeated after him: “Jesus, Son of David 
and Mary, have mercy upon me; Mary, daughter of David and 
Mother of Jesus, pray for me; my God, I abandon my body, 
which is but dust, that men may burn it and do with it what 
they please, in the firm faith that it shall one day arise and be 
reunited with my soul. I trouble not concerning my body; 
grant, O God, that I yield up to Thee my soul, that it may 
enter into Thy rest; receive it into Thy bosom, that it may 
dwell once more there, whence it first descended ; from Thee it 
came, to Thee returns ; Thou art the source and the beginning ; 
be thou, O God, the centre and the end!” 

The marquise had said these words when suddenly the 
doctor heard a dull stroke like the sound of a chopper chopping 
meat upon a block: at that moment she ‘ceased to speak. 
The blade had sped so quickly that the doctor had not even 
seen a flash. He stopped, his hair bristling, his brow bathed 
In sweat; for, not seeing the head fall, he supposed that the 
executioner had missed the mark and must needs start afresh. 
But his fear was short-lived, for almost at the same moment 
the head inclined to the left, slid on to the shoulder, and 
thence backward, while the body fell forward on the crossway 
block, supported so that the spectators could see the neck 
cut open and bleeding. Immediately, in fulfilment of his 
promise, the doctor said a De Profundis. 

When the prayer was done and the doctor raised his head, 
he saw before him the executioner wiping his face. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,” said he, “was not that a good stroke? I always put up 
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&@ prayer on these occasions, and God has always assisted me ; 
but I have been anxious for several days about this lady. I 
had six masses said, and I felt strengthened in hand and heart.” 
He then pulled out a bottle from under his cloak, and drank 
a dram; and taking the body under one arm, all dressed as it 
was, and the head in his other hand, the eyes’ still bandaged, 
he threw both upon the faggots, which his assistant lighted. 

“The next day,” says Madame de Sévigné, “people were 
looking for the charred bones of Madame de Brinvilliers, 
because they said she was a saint.” 


In 1814, M. d’Offemont, father of the present occupier of 
the castle where the Marquise de Brinvilliers poisoned her 
father, frightened at the approach of the allied troops, contrived 
in one of the towers several hiding-places, where he shut up 
his silver and such other valuables as were to be found in this 
lonely country in the midst of the forest of Laigue. The foreign 
troops were passing backwards and forwards at Offemont, and 
after a three months’ occupation retired to the farther side of 
the frontier. 

Then the owners ventured to take out the various things that 
had been hidden ; and tapping the walls, to make sure nothing 
had been overlooked, they detected a hollow sound that 
indicated the presence of some unsuspected cavity. With 
picks and bars they broke the wall open, and when several 
stones had come out they found a large closet like a laboratory, 
containing furnaces, chemical instruments, phials hermetically 
sealed full of an unknown liquid, and four packets of powders 
of different colours. Unluckily, the people who made these 
discoveries thought them of too much or too little importance ; 
and instead of submitting the ingredients to the tests of modern 
science, they made away with them all, frightened at their 
probably deadly nature. 

Thus was lost this great opportunity—probably the last—for 
finding and analysing the substances which composed the 
poisons of Sainte-Croix and Madame de Brinvilliers. 
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E are sometimes astonished at the striking resemblance 
existing between two persons who are absolute 
strangers to each other, but in fact it is the opposite which 
ought to surprise us. Indeed, why should we not rather 
admire a Creative Power so infinite in its variety that it never 
ceases to produce entirely different combinations with precisely 
the same elements? ‘The more one considers this prodigious 
versatility of form, the more overwhelming it appears. 

To begin with, each nation has its own distinct and 
characteristic type, separating it from other races of men. 
Thus there are the English, Spanish, German, or Slavonic types ; 
again, in each nation we find families distinguished from each 
other by less general but still well-pronounced features; and 
lastly, the individuals of each family, differing again in more or 
less marked gradations. What a multitude of physiognomies ! 
What variety of impression from the innumerable stamps of the 
human countenance! What millions of models and no copies ! 
Considering this ever changing spectacle, which ought to 
inspire us with most astonishment—the perpetual difference of 
faces or the accidental resemblance of a few individuals? Is 
it impossible that in the whole wide world there should be 
found by chance two people whose features are cast in one and 
the same mould? Certainly not ; therefore that which ought to 
surprise us is not that these duplicates exist here and there 
upon the earth, but that they are to be met with in the same 
place, and appear together before our eyes, little accustomed 
to see such resemblances. From Amphitryon downto our own 
days, many fables have owed their origin to this fact, and 
history also has provided a cl examples, such as the false 
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Demetrius in Russia, the English Perkin Warbeck, and 
several other celebrated impostors, whilst the story we now 
present to our readers is no less curious and strange. 

On the roth of August 1557, an inauspicious day in the 
history of France, the roar of cannon was still heard at six in 
the evening in the plains of St. Quentin; where the French 
army had just been destroyed by the united troops of England 
and Spain, commanded by the famous Captain Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy. An utterly beaten infantry, the 
Constable Montmorency and several generals taken prisoner, 
the Duke d’Enghien mortally wounded, the flower of the 
nobility cut down like grass,—such were the terrible results 
of a battle which plunged France into mourning, and which 
would have been a blot on the reign of Henry un, had not the 
Duke of Guise obtained a brilliant revenge the following 
year. 

In a little village less than a mile from the field of battle 
were to be heard the groans of the wounded and dying, who 
had been carried thither from the field of battle. The inhabit- 
ants had given up their houses to be used as hospitals, and two 
or three barber surgeons went hither and thither, hastily 
Ordering operations which they left to their assistants, and 
driving out fugitives who had contrived to accompany the 
wounded under pretence of assisting friends or near relations. 
They had already expelled a good number of these poor fellows, 
when, opening the door of a small room, they found a soldier 
soaked in blood lying on a rough mat, and another soldier 
apparently attending on him with the utmost care. 

“‘Who are your” said one of the surgeons to the sufferer. 
“I don’t think you belong to our French troops.” 

“Help!” cried the soldier, “only help me! and may God 
bless you for it!” 

‘From the colour of that tunic,” remarked the other surgeon, 
‘‘T should wager the rascal belongs to some Spanish gentleman. 
By what blunder was he brought here?” 

“ For pity’s sake !” murmured the poor fellow: ‘“‘I am in such 
pain.” 
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“‘ Die, wretch !” responded the last speaker, pushing him with 
his foot. ‘“‘ Die, like the dog you are!” 

But this brutality, answered as it was by an agonised groan, 
disgusted the other surgeon. 

“* After all, he is a man, and a wounded man who implores 
help. Leave him to me, René.” 

René went out grumbling, and the one who remained 
proceeded to examine the wound. A terrible arquebus-shot 
had passed through the leg, shattering the bone: amputation 
was absolutely necessary. 

Before proceeding to the operation, the surgeon turned to 
the other soldier, who had retired into the darkest corner of the 
room. 

“ And you, who may you be?” he asked. 

The man replied by coming forward into the light: no other 
answer was needed. He resembled his companion so closely 
that no one could doubt they were brothers—twin brothers, 
probably. Both were above middle height; both had olive- 
brown complexions, black eyes, hooked noses, pointed chins, 
a slightly projecting lower lip; both were round-shouldered, 
though this defect did not amount to disfigurement: the whole 
personality suggested strength, and was not destitute of 
masculine beauty. So strong a likeness is hardly ever seen ; 
even their ages appeared to agree, for one would not have 
supposed either to be more than thirty-two; and the only 
difference noticeable, besides the pale countenance of the 
wounded man, was that he was thin as compared with the 
moderate fleshiness of the other, also that he had a large scar 
over the right eyebrow. 

‘Look well after your brother’s soul,” said the surgeon to 
the soldier, who remained standing; ‘‘if it is in no better case 
than his body, it is much to be pitied.” 

‘Ts there no hope ?” inquired the Sosia of the wounded man. 

‘The wound is too large and too deep,” replied the man of 
science, “to be cauterised with boiling oil, according to the 
ancient method. ‘ Delenda est causa mali,’ the source of evil 
must be destroyed, as says the learned Ambrose Paré; I 
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ought therefore ‘secareferro,’—that is to say, take off the leg. 
May God grant that he survive the operation !” 

While seeking his instruments, he looked the supposed 
brother full in the face, and added— 

* But how is it that you are carrying muskets in opposing 
armies, for I see that you belong to us, while this poor fellow 
wears Spanish uniform ?” 

‘Oh, that would be a long story to tell,” replied the soldier, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ As for me, I followed the career which was 
open to me, and took service of my own free will under the 
banner of our lord king, Henry 1. This man, whom you 
rightly suppose to be my brother, was born in Biscay, and 
became attached to the household of the Cardinal of Burgos, 
and afterwards to that of the cardinal’s brother, whom he was 
obliged to follow to the war. I recognised him on the battle- 
field just as he fell; I dragged him out of a heap of dead, and 
brought him here.” 

During his recital this individual’s features betrayed 
considerable agitation, but the surgeon did not heed it. Not 
finding some necessary instruments, ‘‘My colleague,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ must have carried them off. He constantly does 
this, out of jealousy of my reputation ; but 1 will be even with 
him yet! Such splendid instruments! They will almost 
work of themselves, and are capable of imparting some 
skill even to him, dunce as he is !... I shall be back 
in an hour or two; he must rest, sleep, have nothing to excite 
him, nothing to inflame the wound ; and when the operation is 
well over, we shall see! May the Lord be gracious to him!” 

Then he went to the door, leaving the poor wretch to the 
care of his supposed brother. 

“My God!” he added, shaking his head, “if he survive, 
it will be by the help of a miracle.” 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the unwounded soldier 
carefully examined the features of the wounded one. 

“Yes,” he murmured between his teeth, “they were right 
in saying that my exact double was to be found in the hostile 
army. . . . Truly one would not know us apart! . . . I might 
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be surveying myself in a mirror. I did well to look for him in 
the rear of the Spanish army, and, thanks to the fellow who 
rolled him over so conveniently with that arquebus-shot, I was 
able to escape the dangers of the mélée by carrying him out 
of it.” 

*‘ But that’s not all,” he thought, still carefully studying the 
tortured face of the unhappy sufferer ; “it is not enough to have 
got out of that. I have absolutely nothing in the world, no 
home, no resources. Beggar by birth, adventurer by fortune, 
I have enlisted, and have consumed my pay; I hoped for 
plunder, and here we are in full flight! What am I to do? 
Go and drown myself? No, certainly: a cannon-ball would 
be as good as that. But can’t I profit by this chance, and 
obtain a decent position by turning to my own advantage this 
curious resemblance, and making some use of this man whom 
Fate has thrown in my way, and who has but a short time 
to live?” 

Arguing thus, he bent over the prostrate man with a cynical 
laugh: one might have thought he was Satan watching the 
departure of a soul too utterly lost to escape him. 

“Alas! alas!” cried the sufferer ; ‘‘ may God have mercy on 
me! I feel my end is near.” 

“‘Bah! comrade, drive away these dismal thoughts. Your 
leg pains you—well, they will cut it off! Think only of the 
other one, and trust in Providence!” 

‘Water, a drop of water, for Heaven’s sake!” The sufferer 
was in a high fever. The would-be nurse looked round and 
saw a jug of water, towards which the dying man extended a 
trembling hand. A truly infernal idea entered his mind. He 
poured some water into a gourd which hung from his belt, held 
it to the lips of the wounded man, and then withdrew it. 

“Oh! I thirst—that water!... For pity’s sake, give me some !” 

“Yes, but on one condition—you must tell me your whole 
history.” 

“Yes... but give me water!” 

His tormentor allowed him to swallow a mouthful, then 
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and fortune, and compelled him to answer by keeping before 
his eyes the water which alone could relieve the fever which 
devoured him. After this often interrupted interrogation, the 
sufferer sank back exhausted, and almost insensible. But, 
not yet satisfied, his companion conceived the idea of 
reviving him with a few drops of brandy, which quickly brought 
back the fever, and excited his brain sufficiently to enable him 
to answer fresh questions. The doses of spirit were doubled 
several times, at the risk of ending the unhappy man’s days 
then and there. Almost delirious, his head feeling as if on fire, 
his sufferings gave way to a feverish excitement, which took him 
back to other places and other times: he began to recall the 
days of his youth and the country where he lived. But his 
tongue was still fettered by a kind of reserve: his secret 
thoughts, the private details of his past life were not yet told, 
and it seemed as though he might die at any moment. Time 
was passing, night already coming on, and it occurred to the 
merciless questioner to profit by the gathering darkness. 
By a few solemn words he aroused the religious feelings of 
the sufferer, terrified him by speaking of the punishments of 
another life and the flames of hell, until to the delirious fancy 
of the sick man he took the form of a judge who could either 
deliver him to eternal damnation or open the gates of heaven 
to him. At length, overwhelmed by a voice which resounded 
in his ear like that of a minister of God, the dying man laid 
bare his inmost soul before his tormentor, and made his last 
confession to him. 

Yet a few moments, and the executioner—he deserves no 
other name—hangs over his victim, opens his tunic, seizes 
some papers and a few coins, half draws his dagger, but thinks 
better of it; then, contemptuously spurning the victim, as the 
other surgeon had done— 

“T might kill you,” he says, “but it would be a useless 
murder ; it would only be hastening your last sigh by an hour 
or two, and advancing my claims to your inheritance by the same 
space of time.” 

And he adds mockingly— 
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“ Farewell, my brother !” 
The wounded soldier utters a feeble groan ; the adventurer 
leaves the room. 


Four months later, a woman sat at the door of a house at 
one end of the village of Artigues, near Rieux, and played with 
a child about nine or ten years of age. Still young, she had 
the brown complexion of Southern women, and her beautiful 
black hair fell in curls about her face. Her flashing eyes 
occasionally betrayed hidden passions, concealed, however, 
beneath an apparent indifference and lassitude, and her wasted 
form seemed to acknowledge the existence of some secret grief. 
An observer would have divined a shattered life, a withered 
happiness, a soul grievously wounded. 

Her dress was that of a wealthy peasant ; and she wore one 
of the long gowns with hanging sleeves which were in fashion 
in the sixteenth century. The house in front of which she sat 
belonged to her, so also the immense field which adjoined the 
garden. Her attention was divided between the play of her 
son and the orders she was giving to an old servant, when an 
exclamation from the child startled her. 

* Mother!” he cried, “mother, there he is!” She looked 
where the child pointed, and saw a young boy turning the 
comer of the street. 

‘“Yes,” continued the child, “that is the lad who, when I 
was playing with the other boys yesterday, called me all sorts 
of bad names.” 

‘What sort of names, my child?” 

** There was one I did not understand, but it must have been 
a very bad one, for the other boys all pointed at me, and left 
me alone. He called me—and he said it was only what his 
mother had told him—he called me a wicked bastard!” 

His mother’s face became purple with indignation. ‘‘ What!” 
she cried, ‘‘they dared! . . . What an insult!” 

‘What does this bad word mean, mother?” asked the child, 
half frightened by her anger. ‘Is that what they call poor 
children who have no father?” 
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His mother folded him in her arms. ‘‘Oh!” she continued, 
“it is an infamous slander! These people never saw your 
father, they have only been here six years, and this is the eighth 
since he went away, but this is abominable! We were married 
in that church, we came at once to live in this house, which 
was my marriage portion, and my poor Martin has relations and 
friends here who will not allow his wife to be insulted -——” 

“* Say rather, his widow,” interrupted a solemn voice. 

“ Ah! uncle!” exclaimed the woman, turning towards an old 
man who had just emerged from the house. 

“Yes, Bertrande,” continued the new-comer, ‘“‘ you must get 
reconciled to the idea that my nephew has ceased to exist. 
I am sure he was not such a fool as to have remained all this 
time without letting us hear from him. He was not the fellow 
to go off at a tangent, on account of a domestic quarrel which 
you have never vouchsafed to explain to me, and to retain his 
anger during all these eight years! Where did he go? What 
did he do? We none of us know, neither you nor I, nor any- 
body else. He is assuredly dead, and lies in some graveyard 
far enough from here. May God have mercy on his soul!” 

Bertrande, weeping, made the sign of the cross, and bowed 
her head upon her hands. 

*‘ Good-bye, Sanxi,” said the uncle, tapping the child’s cheek. 
Sanxi turned sulkily away. 

There was certainly nothing specially attractive about the 
uncle: he belonged to a type which children instinctively dislike, 
false, crafty, with squinting eyes which continually appeared 
to contradict his honeyed tongue. 

“‘Bertrande,” he said, ‘your boy is like his father before 
him, and only answers my kindness with rudeness.” 

‘ Forgive him,” answered the mother ; “‘he is very young, and 
does not understand the respect due to his father’s uncle. I 
will teach him better things ; he will soon learn that he ought 
to be grateful for the care you have taken of his little property.” 

**No doubt, no doubt,” said the uncle, trying hard to smile. 
*T will give you a good account of it, for I shall only have to 
reckon with you two in future. Come, my dear, believe me, 
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your husband is really dead, and you have sorrowed quite 
enough for a good-for-nothing fellow. Think no more of him.” 

So saying, he departed, leaving the poor young woman a 
prey to the saddest thoughts. 

Bertrande de Rolls, naturally gifted with extreme sensibility, 
on which a careful education had imposed due restraint, had 
barely completed her twelfth year when she was married to 
Martin Guerre, a boy of about the same age, such precocious 
unions being then not uncommon, especially in the Southern 
provinces. ‘They were generally settled by considerations of 
family interest, assisted by the extremely early development 
habitual to the climate. The young couple lived for a long 
time as brother and sister, and Bertrande, thus early familiar 
with the idea of domestic happiness, bestowed her whole 
affection on the youth whom she had been taught to regard as 
her life's companion. He was the Alpha and Omega of her 
existence ; all her love, all her thoughts, were given to him, and 
when their marriage was at length completed, the birth of a son 
seemed only another link in the already long existing bond of 
union. But, as many wise men have remarked, a uniform 
happiness, which only attaches women more and more, has 
often upon men a precisely contrary effect, and so it was with 
Martin Guerre. Of a lively and excitable temperament, he 
wearied of a yoke which had been imposed so early, and, 
anxious to see the world and enjoy some freedom, he one day 
took advantage of a domestic difference, in which Bertrande 
owned herself to have been wrong, and left his house and 
family. He was sought and awaited in vain. Bertrande spent 
the first month in vainly expecting his return, then she betook 
herself to prayer; but Heaven appeared deaf to her supplica- 
tions, the truant returned not. She wished to go in search of 
him, but the world is wide, and no single trace remained to 
guide her. What torture for a tender heart! What suffering 
for a soul thirsting for love! What sleepless nights! What 
restless vigils! Years passed thus; her son was growing up, 
yet not a word reached her from the man she loved so much. 
She spoke often of him to the uncomprehending child, she 
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sought to discover his features in those of her boy, but though 
she endeavoured to concentrate her whole affection on her son, 
she realised that there is suffering which maternal love cannot 
console, and tears which it cannot dry. Consumed by the 
strength of the sorrow which ever dwelt in her heart, the poor 
woman was slowly wasting, worn out by the regrets of the past, 
the vain desires of the present, and the dreary prospect of the 
future. And now she had been openly insulted, her feelings 
as a mother wounded to the quick; and her husband’s uncle, 
instead of defending and consoling her, could give only cold 
counsel and unsympathetic words ! 

Pierre Guerre, indeed, was simply a thorough egotist. In his 
youth he had been charged with usury; no one knew by what 
means he had become rich, for the little drapery trade which 
he called his profession did not appear to be very profitable. 
After his nephew’s departure it seemed only natural that he 
should pose as the family guardian, and he applied himself to 
the task of increasing the little income, but without considering 
himself bound to give any account to Bertrande. So, once 
persuaded that Martin was no more, he was apparently not 
unwilling to prolong a situation so much to his own ad- 
vantage. 

Night was fast coming on; in the dim twilight distant objects 
became confused and indistinct. It was the end of autumn, 
that melancholy season which suggests so many gloomy 
thoughts and recalls so many blighted hopes. The child had 
gone into the house. Bertrande, still sitting at the door, resting 
her forehead on her hand, thought sadly of her uncle’s words ; 
recalling in imagination the past scenes which they suggested, 
the time of their childhood, when, married so young, they were 
as yet only playmates, prefacing the graver duties of life by 
innocent pleasures; then of the love which grew with their 
increasing age; then of how this love became altered, changing 
on her side into passion, on his into indifference. She tried 
to recollect him as he had been on the eve of his departure, 
young and handsome, carrying his head high, coming home 
from a fatiguing hunt and sitting by his son’s cradle; and then 
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also. she remembered bitterly the jealous suspicions she had 
conceived, the anger with which she had allowed them to 
escape her, the consequent quarrel, followed by the disappear- 
ance of her offended husband, and the eight succeeding years 
of solitude and mourning. She wept over his desertion, over 
the desolation of her life, seeing around her only indifferent or 
selfish people, and caring only to live for her child’s sake, who 
gave her at least a shadowy reflection of the husband she had 
lost. ‘ Lost—yes, lost for ever!” she said to herself, sighing, 
and looking again at the fields whence she had so often seen 
him coming at this same twilight hour, returning to his home 
for the evening meal. She cast a wandering eye on the distant 
hills, which showed a black outline against a yet fiery western 
sky, then let it fall on a little grove of olive trees planted on 
the farther side of the brook which skirted her dwelling. 
Everything was calm ; approaching night brought silence along 
with darkness: it was exactly what she saw every evening, but 
to leave which required always an effort. 

She rose to re-enter the house, when her attention was caught 
by a movement amongst the trees. For a moment she thought 
she was mistaken, but the branches again rustled, then parted 
asunder, and the form of a man appeared on the other side of 
the brook. Terrified, Bertrande tried to scream, but not a 
sound escaped her lips; her voice seemed paralysed by terror, 
as in an evil dream. And she almost thought it was a dream, 
for notwithstanding the dark shadows cast around this indis- 
tinct semblance, she seemed to recognise features once dear to 
her. Had her bitter reveries ended by making her the victim 
of a hallucination? She thought her brain was giving way, and 
sank on her knees to pray for help. But the figure remained ; 
it stood motionless, with folded arms, silently gazing at her! 
Then she thought of witchcraft, of evil demons, and supersti- 
tious as every one was in those days, she kissed a crucifix 
which hung from her neck, and fell fainting on the ground. 
With one spring the phantom crossed the brook and stood 
beside her. 

 Bertrande !” it said in a voice of emotion. She raised her 
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head, uttered a piercing cry, and was clasped in her husband’s 
arms. 

The whole village became aware of this event that same 
evening. The neighbours crowded round Bertrande’s door, 
Martin’s friends and relations naturally wishing to see him 
after this miraculous reappearance, while those who had never 
known him desired no less to gratify their curiosity ; so that 
the hero of the little drama, instead of remaining quietly at 
home with his wife, was obliged to exhibit himself publicly in 
a neighbouring barn. His four sisters burst through the crowd 
and fell on his neck weeping ; his uncle examined him doubt- 
fully at first, then extended his arms. Everybody recognised 
him, beginning with the old servant Marguérite, who had been 
with the young couple ever since their wedding-day. People 
observed only that a mper age had strengthened his features, 
and given more character to his countenance and more develop- 
ment to his powerful figure; also that he had a scar over the 
right eyebrow, and that he limped slightly. These were the 
marks of wounds he had received, he said, which now no 
longer troubled him. He appeared anxious to return to his 
wife and child, but the crowd insisted on hearing the story 
of his adventures during his voluntary absence, and he was 
obliged to satisfy them. Eight years ago, he said, the desire 
to see more of the world had gained an irresistible mastery 
over him; he yielded to it, and departed secretly. A natural 
longing took him to his birthplace in Biscay, where he had 
seen his surviving relatives. There he met the Cardinal of 
Burgos, who took him into his service, promising him profit, 
hard knocks to give and take, and plenty of adventure. Some 
time after, he left the cardinal’s household for that of his 
brother, who, much against his will, compelled him to follow 
him to the war and bear arms against the French. Thus he 
found himself on the Spanish side on the day of St. Quentin, 
and received a terrible gun-shot wound in the leg. Being 
carried into a house in an adjoining village, he fell into the 
hands of a surgeon, who insisted that the leg must be am- 
putated immediately, but who left him for a moment, and never 
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returned. Then he encountered a good old woman, who 
dressed his wound and nursed him night and day. So that in 
a few weeks he recovered, and was able to set out for Artigues, 
too thankful to return to his house and land, still more to his 
wife and child, and fully resolved never to leave them again. 

Having ended his story, he shook hands with his still wonder- 
ing neighbours, addressing by name some who had been very 
young when he left, and who, hearing their names, came 
forward now as grown men, hardly recognisable, but much 
pleased at being remembered. He returned his sisters’ 
caresses, begged his uncle’s forgiveness for the trouble he 
had given in his boyhood, recalling with mirth the various 
corrections received. He mentioned also an Augustinian 
monk who had taught him to read, and another reverend father, 
a Capuchin, whose irregular conduct had caused much scandal 
in the neighbourhood. In short, notwithstanding his pro- 
longed absence, he seemed to have a perfect recollection of 
places, persons, and things. The good people overwhelmed 
him with congratulations, vying with one another in praising 
him for having the good sense to come home, and in 
describing the grief and the perfect virtue of his Bertrande. 
Emotion was excited, many wept, and_ several bottles 
from Martin Guerre’s cellar were emptied. At length the 
assembly dispersed, uttermg many exclamations about the 
extraordinary chances of Fate, and retired to their own homes, 
excited, astonished, and gratified, with the one exception of old 
Pierre Guerre, who had been struck by an unsatisfactory 
remark made by his nephew, and who dreamed all night about 
the chances of pecuniary loss augured by the latter’s return. 

It was midnight before the husband and wife were alone 
and able to give vent to their feelings. Bertrande still felt half 
stupefied; she could not believe her own eyes and ears, nor 
realise that she saw again in her marriage chamber her 
husband of eight years ago, him for whom she had wept, whose 
death she had deplored only a few hours previously. In the 
sudden shock caused by so much joy succeeding so much 
grief, she had not been able to express what she felt ; her 
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confused ideas were difficult to explain, and she seemed 
deprived of the powers of speech and reflection. When she 
became calmer and more capable of analysing her feelings, 
she was astonished not to feel towards her husband the same 
affection which had moved her so strongly a few hours before. 
It was certainly himself, those were the same features, that 
was the man to whom she had willingly given her hand, her 
heart, herself, and yet now that she saw him again a cold barrier 
of shyness, of modesty, seemed to have risen between them. 
His first kiss, even, had not made her happy: she blushed and 
felt saddened—a curious result of the long absence! She 
could not define the changes wrought by years in his appear- 
ance : his countenance seemed harsher, yet the lines of his face, 
his outer man, his whole personality, did not seem altered, but 
his soul had changed its nature, a different mind looked forth 
from those eyes. Bertrande knew him for her husband, and 
yet she hesitated. Even so Penelope, on the return of Ulysses, 
required a certain proof to confirm the evidence of her eyes, 
and her long absent husband had to remind her of secrets 
known only to herself. 

Martin, however, as if he understood Bertrande’s feeling and 
divined some secret mistrust, used the most tender and 
affectionate phrases, and even the very pet names which close 
intimacy had formerly endeared to them. 

‘“My queen,” he said, ‘my beautiful dove, can you not lay 
aside your resentment? Is it still so strong that no submission 
can soften it? Cannot my repentance find grace in your eyes? 
My Bertrande, my Bertha, my Bertranilla, as I used to call 
you.” 

She tried to smile, but stopped short, puzzled; the names 
were the very same, but the inflexion of voice quite different. 

Martin took her hands in his. “ What pretty hands! Do 
you still wear my ring? Yes, here it is, and with it the sapphire 
ring I gave you the day Sanxi was born.” 

Bertrande did not answer, but she took the child and placed 
him in his father’s arms. 

Martin showered caresses on his son, and spoke of the time 
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when he carried him as a baby in the garden, lifting him up to 
the fruit trees, so that he could reach and try to bite the 
fruit. He recollected one day when the poor child got his leg 
terribly torn by thorns, and convinced himself, not without 
emotion, that the scar could still be seen. 

Bertrande was touched by this display of affectionate re- 
collections, and felt vexed at her own coldness. She came up 
to Martin and laid her hand in his. He said gently— 

‘“‘ My departure caused you great grief: I now repent what I 
did. But I was young, I was proud, and your reproaches 
were unjust.” 

“Ah!” said she, “you have not forgotten the cause of our 
quarrel ?” 

“Tt was little Rose, our neighbour, whom you said I was 
making love to, because you found us together at the spring 
in the little wood. I explained that we met only by chance,— 
besides, she was only a child,—but you would not listen, and 
in your anger———” 

‘Ah! forgive me, Martin, forgive me!” she interrupted, in 
confusion. 

“In your blind anger you took up, I know not what, some- 
thing which lay handy, and flung it at me. And here is the 
mark,” he continued, smiling, “this scar, which is still to be 
seen.” 

‘Oh, Martin!” Bertrande exclaimed, “can you ever forgive 
me?” 

‘* As you see,” Martin replied, kissing her tenderly. 

Much moved, Bertrande swept aside his hair, and looked at 
the scar visible on his forehead. 

“But,” she said, with surprise not free from alarm, “this 
scar seems to me like a fresh one.” 

“Ah!” Martin explained, with a little embarrassment ; “it 
reopened lately. But I had thought no more about it. 
Let us forget it, Bertrande ; I should not like a recollection 
which might make you think yourself less dear to me than 
you once were.” 


And he drew her upon his knee. She repelled him gently. 
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‘6 Send the child to bed,” said Martin. “To-morrow shall be 
for him ; to-night you have the first place, Bertrande, you only.” 

‘The boy kissed his father and went. 

Bertrande came and knelt beside her husband, regarding 
him attentively with an uneasy smile, which did not appear to 
please him by any means. 

“What is the matter?” said he. ‘‘Why do you examine 
me thus ?” : 

“TI do not know—forgive me, oh! forgiveme!... But the 
happiness of seeing you was so great and unexpected, it is all 
like a dream. I must try to become accustomed to it; give 
me some time to collect myself; let me spend this night 
in prayer. I ought to offer my joy and my thanksgiving to 
Almighty God : 

“Not so,” interrupted her husband, passing his arms round 
her neck and stroking her beautiful hair. ‘No; ’tis to me that 
your first thoughts are due. After so much weariness, my rest 
is in again beholding you, and my happiness after so many 
trials will be found in your love. That hope has supported 
me throughout, and I long to be assured that it is no illusion.” 
So saying, he endeavoured to raise her. 

“Qh,” she murmured, “I pray you leave me.” 

“What!” he exclaimed angrily. ‘“ Bertrande, 1s this your 
love? Is it thus you keep faith with me? You will make me 
doubt the evidence of your friends ; you will make me think that 
indifference, or even another love . 

‘You insult me,” said Bertrande, rising to her feet. 

He caught her in his arms. ‘No, no; I think nothing which 
could wound you, my queen, and I believe your fidelity, even 
as before, you know, on that first journey, when you wrote me 
these loving letters which I have treasured ever since. Here 
they are.” And he drew forth some papers, on which 
Bertrande recognised her own handwriting. ‘‘Yes,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I have read and re-read them. See, you spoke then 
of your love and the sorrows of absence. But why all this 
trouble and terror? You tremble, just as you did when I first 
received you from your father’s hands. . . . It was here, in this 
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very room. . . . You begged me then to leave you, to let you 
spend the night in prayer; but I insisted, do you remember? 
and pressed you to my heart, as I do now.” 

“© Oh,” she murmured weakly, “have pity !” 

But the words were intercepted by a kiss, and the remem- 
brance of the past, the happiness of the present, resumed their 
sway ; the imaginary terrors were forgotten, and the curtains 
closed around the marriage-bed. 

The next day was a festival in the village of Artigues. Martin 
returned the visits of all who had come to welcome him the 
previous night, and there were endless recognitions and em- 
bracings. The young men remembered that he had played with 
them when they were little; the old men, that they had been 
at his wedding when he was only twelve. The women remem- 
bered having envied Bertrande, especially the pretty Rose, 
daughter of Marcel, the apothecary, she who had roused the 
demon of jealousy in the poor wife’s heart. And Rose knew 
quite well that the jealousy was not without some cause; for Martin 
had indeed shown her attention, and she was unable to see 
him again without emotion. She was now the wife of a rich 
peasant, ugly, old, and jealous, and she compared, sighing, her 
unhappy lot with that of her more fortunate neighbour. 
Martin’s sisters detained him amongst them, and spoke of their 
childish games and of their parents, both dead in Biscay. 
Martin dried the tears which flowed at these recollections of 
the past, and turned their thoughts to rejoicing. Banquets 
were given and received. Martin invited all his relations and 
former friends ; an easy gaiety prevailed. It was remarked that 
the hero of the feast refrained from wine; he was thereupon 
reproached, but answered that on account of the wounds he 
had received he was obliged to avoid excess. The excuse was 
admitted, the result of Martin’s precautions being that he kept 
a clear head on his shoulders, while all the rest had their tongues 
loosed by drunkenness. 

“Ah!” exclaimed one of the guests, who had studied a 
little medicine, ‘Martin is quite right to be afraid of drink. 
Wounds which have thoroughly healed may be reopened and 
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inflamed by intemperance, and wine in the case of recent 
wounds is deadly poison. Men have died on the field of battle 
in an hour or two merely because they had swallowed a little 
brandy.” 

Martin Guerre grew pale, and began a conversation with 
the pretty Rose, his neighbour. Bertrande observed this, but 
without uneasiness ; she had suffered too much from her former 
suspicions, besides her husband showed her so much affection 
that she was now quite happy. 

When the first few days were over, Martin began to look 
into his affairs. Huis property had suffered by his long absence, 
and he was obliged to go to Biscay to claim his little estate 
there, the law having already laid hands upon it. It was 
several months before, by dint of making judicious sacrifices, 
he could regain possession of the house and fields which had 
belonged to his father. This at last accomplished, he returned 
to Artigues, in order to resume the management of his wife’s 
property, and with this end in view, about eleven months after 
his return, he paid a visit to his uncle Pierre. 

Pierre was expecting him; he was extremely polite, desired 
Martin to sit down, overwhelmed him with compliments, knit- 
ting his brows as he discovered that his nephew decidedly 
meant business. Martin broke silence. 

“Uncle,” he said, “I come to thank you for the care 
you have taken of my wife’s property; she could never have 
managed it alone. You have received the income in the family 
interest: as a good guardian, I expected no less from your 
affection. But now that I have returned, and am free from 
other cares, we will go over the accounts, if you please.” 

His uncle coughed and cleared his voice before replying, 
then said slowly, as if counting his words— 

‘Tt is all accounted for, my dear nephew; Heaven be 
praised ! I don’t owe you anything.” 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished Martin, “ but the whole 
income P” 

*“Was well and properly employed in the maintenance of 
your wife and child.” 
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‘*What! a thousand livres for that? And Bertrande lived 
alone, 80 quietly and simply! Nonsense! it is impossible.” 

“Any surplus,” resumed the old man, quite unmoved, 
—‘any surplus went to pay the expenses of seed-time and 
harvest.” 

“What! at a time when labour costs next to nothing ?” 

‘‘ Here is the account,” said Pierre. 

‘Then the account 1s a false one,” returned his nephew. 

Pierre thought it advisable to appear extremely offended and 
angry, and Martin, exasperated at his evident dishonesty, took 
still higher ground, and threatened to bring an action against 
him. Pierre ordered him to leave the house, and suiting actions 
to words, took hold of his arm to enforce his departure. Martin, 
furious, turned and raised his fist to strike. 

“What! strike your uncle, wretched boy!” exclaimed the 
old man. 

Martin’s hand dropped, but he left the house uttering 
reproaches and insults, among which Pierre distinguished : 

“Cheat that you are!” 

“That is a word I shall remember,” cried the angry old man, 
slamming his door violently. 

Martin brought an action before the judge at Rieux, and in 
course of time obtained a decree, which, reviewing the accounts 
presented by Pierre, disallowed them, and condemned the 
dishonest guardian to pay his nephew four hundred livres for 
each year of his administration. The day on which this sum 
had to be disbursed from his strong box the old usurer vowed 
vengeance, but until he could gratify his hatred he was forced 
to conceal it, and to receive attempts at reconciliation with 
a friendly smile. It was not until six months later, on the 
occasion of a joyous festivity, that Martin again set foot in his 
uncle’s house. The bells were ringing for the birth of a child, 
there was great gaiety at Bertrande’s house, where all the guests 
were waiting on the threshold for the godfather in order to 
take the infant to church, and when Martin appeared, escort- 
ing his uncle, who was adorned with a huge bouquet for the 
occasion, and who now came forward and took the hand of 
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Rose, the pretty godmother, there were cries of joy on all 
sides. Bertrande was delighted at this reconciliation, and 
dreamed only of happiness. She was so happy now, her long 
sorrow was atoned for, her regret was at an end, her prayers 
seemed to have been heard, the long interval between the 
former delights and the present seemed wiped out as if the 
bond of union had never been broken, and if she remembered 
her grief at all, it was only to intensify the new joys by com- 
parison. She loved her husband more than ever; he was full 
of affection for her, and she was grateful for his love. The 
past had now no shadow, the future no cloud, and the birth 
of a daughter, drawing still closer the links which united them, 
seemed a new pledge of felicity. Alas! the horizon which 
appeared so bright and clear to the poor woman was doomed 
soon again to be overcast. 

The very evening of the christening party, a band of musicians 
and jugglers happened to pass through the village, and the 
inhabitants showed themselves liberal. Pierre asked questions, 
and found that the leader of the band was a Spaniard. He 
invited the man to his own house, and remained closeted with 
him for nearly an hour, dismissing him at length with a refilled 
purse. Two days later the old man announced to the family 
that he was going to Picardy to see a former partner on a 
matter of business, and he departed accordingly, saying he 
should return before long. 

The day on which Bertrande again saw her uncle was, 
indeed, a terrible one. She was sitting by the cradle of the 
lately-born infant, watching for its awakening, when the door 
opened, and Pierre Guerre strode in. Bertrande drew back 
with an instinct of terror as soon as she saw him, for his 
expression was at once wicked and joyful—an expression of 
gratified hate, of mingled rage and triumph, and his smile 
was terrible to behold. She did not venture to speak, but 
motioned him to a seat. He came straight up to her, and 
raising his head, said loudly— 

‘Kneel down at once, madame—kneel down, and ask pardon 
from Almighty God!” 
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* Are you mad, Pierre?” she replied, gazing at him in 
astonishment. 

“You, at least, ought to know that I am not.” 

“Pray for forgiveness ——I—! and what for, in Heaven’s 
name ?” 

“For the crime in which you are an accomplice.” 

“ Please explain yourself.” 

“Oh!” said Pierre, with bitter irony, “a woman always thinks 
herself innocent as long as her sin is hidden; she thinks the 
truth will never be known, and her conscience goes quietly to 
sleep, forgetting her faults. Here is a woman who thought 
her sins nicely concealed; chance favoured her: an absent 
husband, probably no more; another man so exactly like him 
in height, face, and manner that everyone else is deceived! Is 
it strange that a weak, sensitive woman, wearied of widowhood, 
should willingly allow herself to be imposed on?” 

Bertrande listened without understanding ; she tried to in- 
terrupt, but Pierre went on— 

“It was easy to accept this stranger without having to blush 
for it, easy to give him the name and the rights of a husband! 
She could even appear faithful while really guilty; she could 
seem constant, though really fickle; and she could, under a 
veil of mystery, at once reconcile her honour, her duty— 
perhaps even her love.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” cried Bertrande, wringing 
her hands in terror. 

‘That you are countenancing an impostor who is not your 
husband.” 

Feeling as if the ground were passing from beneath her, 
Bertrande staggered, and caught at the nearest piece of 
furniture to save herself from falling; then, collecting all 
her strength to meet this extraordinary attack, she faced the 
old man. 

“What! my husband, your nephew, an impostor !” 

‘Don’t you know it ?” 

ce I ! i 

This cry, which came from her heart, convinced Pierre that 
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she did not know, and that she had sustained a terrible shock. 
He continued more quietly— 

‘‘What, Bertrande, is it possible you were really deceived ?” 

“Pierre, you are killing me; your words are torture. No 
more mystery, I entreat. What do you know? What do you 
suspect? Tell me plainly at once.” 

“ Have you courage to hear it?” 

“T must,” said the trembling woman. 

“God is my witness that I would willingly have kept it from 
you, but you must know; if only for the safety of your soul 
entangled in so deadly a snare, . . . there is yet time, if you follow 
my advice. Listen: the man with whom you are living, who 
dares to call himself Martin Guerre, is a cheat, an impostor——” 

“ How dare you say so?” 

“Because I have discovered it. Yes, I had always a vague 
suspicion, an uneasy feeling, and in spite of the marvellous 
resemblance I could never feel as if he were really my sister’s 
child. The day he raised his hand to strike me—yes, that day 
I condemned him utterly. . . . Chance has justified me! A 
wandering Spaniard, an old soldier, who spent a night in the 
village here, was also present at the battle of St. Quentin, and 
saw Martin Guerre receive a terrible gunshot wound in the 
leg. After the battle, being wounded, he betook himself to 
the neighbouring village, and distinctly heard a surgeon in the 
next room say that a wounded man must have his leg 
amputated, and would very likely not survive the operation. 
The door opened, he saw the sufferer, and knew him for 
Martin Guerre. So much the Spaniard told me. Acting on 
this information, I went on pretence of business to the village he 
named, I questioned the inhabitants, and this is what I learned.” 

“Well?” said Bertrande, pale, and gasping with emotion. 

I learned that the wounded man had his leg taken off, and, 
as the surgeon predicted, he must have died in a few hours, 
for he was never seen again.” 

Bertrande remained a few moments as if annihilated by this 
appalling revelation ; then, endeavouring to repel the horrible 
thought— 
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“No,” she cried, “no, it is impossible! It is a lie intended 
to ruin him—to ruin us all.” 

“What! you do not believe me?” 

“No, never, never !” 

“Say rather you pretend to disbelieve me: the truth has 
pierced your heart, but you wish to deny it. Think, however, 
of the danger to your immortal soul.” 

‘‘Silence, wretched man! ... No, God would not send me 
so terrible a trial. What proof can you show of the truth of 
your words?” 

“The witnesses I have mentioned.” 

‘Nothing more?” 

‘No, not as yet.” 

“Fine proofs indeed! The story of a vagabond who flattered 
your hatred in hope of a reward, the gosstp of a distant village, 
the recollections of ten years back, and finally, your own word, 
the word of a man who seeks only revenge, the word of a man 
who swore to make Martin pay dearly for the results of his 
own avarice, a man of funous passions such as yours! No, 
Pierre, no, I do not believe you, and I never will!” 

“Other people may perhaps be less incredulous, and if I 
accuse him publicly 

“Then I shall contradict you publicly!” And coming 
quickly forward, her eyes shining with virtuous anger— 

“Leave this house, go,” she said; ‘‘it is you yourself who 
are the impostor—go !” 

“I shall yet know how to convince everyone, and will make 
you acknowledge it,” cried the furious old man. 

He went out, and Bertrande sank exhausted into a chair. 
All the strength which had supported her against Pierre 
vanished as soon as she was alone, and in spite of her resist- 
ance to suspicion, the terrible hight of doubt penetrated her 
heart, and extinguished the pure torch of trustfulness which 
had guided her hitherto—a doubt, alas! which attacked at once 
her honour and her love, for she loved with all a woman’s 
tender affection. Just as actual poison gradually penetrates 
and circulates through the whole system, corrupting the blood 
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and affecting the very sources of life until it causes the destruc- 
tion of the whole body, so does that mental poison, suspicion, 
extend its ravages in the soul which has received it. Bertrande 
remembered with terror her first feelings at the sight of the 
returned Martin Guerre, her involuntary repugnance, her 
astonishment at not fecling more in touch with the husband 
whom she had so sincerely regretted. She remembered also, 
as if she saw it for the first time, that Martin, formerly 
quick, lively, and hasty tempered, now seemed thoughtful, and 
fully master of himself. 

This change of character she had supposed due to the natural 
development of age, she now trembled at the idea of another 
possible cause. Some other little details began to occur to 
her mind—the forgetfulness or abstraction of her husband as to 
a few insignificant things; thus 1t sometimes happened that he 
did not answer to his name of Martin, also that he mistook the 
road to a hermitage, formerly well known to them both, and 
again that he could not answer when addressed in Basque, 
although he himself had taught her the little she knew of this 
language. Besides, since his return, he would never write in 
her presence, did he fear that she would notice some differ- 
ence? She had paid little or no attention to these trifles ; now, 
pieced together, they assumed an alarming importance. An 
appalling terror seized Bertrande: was she to remain in this 
uncertainty, or should she seek an explanation which might 
prove her destruction? And how discover the truth—by 
questioning the guilty man, by noting his confusion, his change 
of colour, by forcing a confession from him? But she had 
lived with him for two years, he was the father of her child, 
she could not ruin him without ruining herself, and, an explana- 
tion once sought, she could neither punish him and escape 
disgrace, nor pardon him without sharing his guilt. To reproach 
him with his conduct and then keep silence would destroy her 
peace for ever; to cause a scandal by denouncing him would 
bring dishonour upon herself and her child. Night found her 
involved in these hideous perplexities, too weak to surmount 
them ; an icy chill came over her, she went to bed, and awoke 
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in a high fever. For several days she hovered between life 
and death, and Martin Guerre bestowed the most tender care 
upon her. She was greatly moved thereby, having one of those 
impressionable minds which recognise kindness fully as much 
as injury. When she was a little recovered and her mental 
power began to return, she had only a vague recollection of 
what had occurred, and thought she had had a frightful dream. 
She asked if Pierre Guerre had been to see her, and found he 
had not been near the house. This could only be explained 
by the scene which had taken place, and she then recollected 
all—the accusation Pierre had made, her own observations 
which had confirmed it, all her grief and trouble. She 
inquired about the village news. Pierre, evidently, had kept 
silence—why? Had he seen that his suspicions were unjust, 
or was he only seeking further evidence? She sank back into 
her cruel uncertainty, and resolved to watch Martin closely, 
before deciding as to his guilt or innocence. 

How was she to suppose that God had created two faces so 
exactly alike, two beings precisely similar, and then sent them 
together into the world, and on the same track, merely to 
compass the ruin of an unhappy woman! A terrible idea took 
possession of her mind, an idea not uncommon in an age of 
superstition, namely, that the Enemy himself could assume 
human form, and could borrow the semblance of a dead man 
in order to capture another soul for his infernal kingdom. 
Acting on this idea, she hastened to the church, paid for masses 
to be said, and prayed fervently. She expected every day to 
see the demon forsake the body he had animated, but her 
vows, Offerings, and prayers had no result. But IHicaven sent 
her an idea which she wondered had not occurred to her 
sooner. ‘‘If the Tempter,” she said to herself, “ has taken the 
form of my beloved husband, his power being supreme for evil, 
the resemblance would be exact, and no difference, however 
slight, would exist. If, however, it is only another man who 
resembles him, God must have made them with some slight 
distinguishing marks.” | 

She then remembered, what she had not thought of before, 
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having been quite unsuspicious before her uncle’s accusation, 
and nearly out of her mind between mental and bodily suffer- 
ing since. She remembered that on her husband’s left shoulder, 
almost on the neck, there used to be one of those small, almost 
imperceptible, but ineffaceable birth-marks. Martin wore his_ 
hair very long, it was difficult to see if the mark were there or 
not. One night, while he slept, Bertrande cut away a lock of 
hair from the place where this sign ought to be—it was not 
there ! 

Convinced at length of the deception, Bertrande suffered 
inexpressible anguish. This man whom she had loved and 
respected for two whole years, whom she had taken to her 
heart as a husband bitterly mourned for—this man was a cheat, 
an infamous impostor, and she, all unknowing, was yet a guilty 
woman! Her child was illegitimate, and the curse of Heaven 
was due to this sacrilegious union. Tocomplete the misfortune, 
she was already expecting another infant. She would have 
killed herself, but her religion and the love of her children 
forbade it. Kneeling before her child’s cradle, she en- 
treated pardon from the father of the one for the father of 
the other. She would not bring herself to proclaim aloud their 
infamy. 

“Oh!” she said, “thou whom I loved, thou who art no 
more, thou knowest no guilty thought ever centered my mind! 
When I saw this man, 1 thought I beheld thee; when I was 
happy, I thought I owed it to thee; it was thee whom I loved 
in him. Surely thou dost not desire that by a public avowal 
I should bring shame and disgrace on these children and on 
myself.” 

She rose calm and strengthened: it seemed as if a heavenly 
inspiration had marked out her duty. To suffer in silence, 
such was the course she adopted,—a hfe of sacrifice and self- 
denial which she offered to God as an expiation for her 
involuntary sin. But who can understand the workings of the 
human heart? This man whom she ought to have loathed, this 
man who had made her an innocent partner in his crime, this 
unmasked impostor whom she should have beheld only with 
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disgust, she—loved him! The force of habit, the ascendancy 
he had obtained over her, the love he had shown her, a thousand 
sympathies felt in her inmost heart, all these had so much 
influence, that, instead of accusing and cursing him, she sought 
to excuse him on the plea of a passion to which, doubtless, he 
had yielded when usurping the name and place of another. 
She feared punishment for him yet more than disgrace for 
herself, and though resolved to no longer allow him the rights 
purchased by crime, she yet trembled at the idea of losing his 
love. It was this above all which decided her to keep eternal 
silence about her discovery ; one single word which proved that 
his imposture was known would raise an insurmountable barrier 
between them. 

To conceal her trouble entirely was, however, beyond her 
power; her eyes frequently showed traces of her secret tears. 
Martin several times asked the cause of her sorrow ; she tried 
to smile and excuse herself, only immediately sinking back into 
her gloomy thoughts. Martin thought it mere caprice; he 
observed her loss of colour, her hollow cheeks, and concluded 
that age was impairing her beauty, and became less attentive 
to her. Huis absences became longer and more frequent, and 
he did not conceal his impatience and annoyance at being 
watched ; for her looks hung upon his, and she observed his 
coldness and change with much grief. Having sacrificed all in 
order to retain his love, she now saw it slowly slipping away 
from her. 

Another person also observed attentively. Pierre Guerre 
since his explanation with Bertrande had apparently discovered 
no more evidence, and did not dare to bring an accusation 
without some positive proofs. Consequently he lost no chance 
of watching the proceedings of his supposed nephew, silently 
hoping that chance might put him on the track of a discovery. 
He also concluded from Bertrande’s state of melancholy that 
she had convinced herself of the fraud, but had resolved to 
conceal it. 

Martin was then endeavouring to sell a part of his property, 
and this necessitated frequent interviews with the lawyers of the 
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neighbouring town. Twice in the week he went to Rieux, and 
to make the journey easier, used to start on horseback about 
seven in the evening, sleep at Rieux, and return the following 
afternoon. This arrangement did not escape his enemy’s 
notice, who was not long in convincing himself that part of 
the time ostensibly spent on this journey was otherwise 
employed. 

Towards ten o'clock on the evening of a dark night, the door 
of a small house lying about half a gunshot from the village 
opened gently for the exit of a man wrapped in a large cloak, 
followed by a young woman, who accompanied him some 
distance. Arrived at the parting point, they separated with a 
tender kiss and a few murmured words of adieu ; the lover took 
his horse, which was fastened to a tree, mounted, and rode off 
towards Rieux. When the sounds died away, the woman 
turned slowly and sadly towards her home, but as_ she 
approached the door a man suddenly turned the corner of the 
house and barred her way. ‘Terrified, she was on the point of 
crying for help, when he seized her arm and ordered her to be 
silent. 

“ Rose,” he whispered, “I know everything : that man 1s your 
lover. In order to receive him safely, you send your old 
husband to sleep by means of a drug stolen from your father’s 
shop. This intrigue has been going on for a month; twice a 
week, at seven o'clock, your door 1s opened to this man, who 
does not proceed on his way to the town until ten. I know 
your lover: he is my nephew.” 

Petrified with terror, Rose fell on her knees and implored 
mercy. 

“Yes,” replied Pierre, “ you may well be frightened: I have 
your secret. I have only to publish it and you are ruined for 
ever.” 

‘You will not do it!” entreated the guilty woman, clasping 
her hands. 

‘‘T have only to tell your husband,” continued Pierre, ‘that 
his wife has dishonoured him, and to explain the reason of his 
unnaturally heavy sleep.” 
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“ He will kill me!” 

“No doubt: he is jealous, he is an Italian, he will know how 
to avenge himself—even as I do.” 

“But I never did you any harm,” Rose cried in despair. 
“Oh! have pity, have mercy, and spare me!” 

“On one condition.” 

‘What is it?” 

“Come with me.” 

Terrified almost out of her mind, Rose allowed him to lead 
her away. 

Bertrande had just finished her evening prayer, and was 
preparing for bed, when she was startled by several knocks at 
her door. Thinking that perhaps some neighbour was tn need 
of help, she opened it immediately, and to her astonishment 
beheld a dishevelled woman whom Pierre grasped by the arm. 
He exclaimed vehemently— 

“ Here is thy judge! Now, confess all to Bertrande !” 

Bertrande did not at once recognise the woman, who fell at 
her feet, overcome by Pierre’s threats. 

‘Tell the truth here,” he continued, ‘or I go and tell it to 
your husband, at your own home!” 

‘Ah! madame, kill me,” said the unhappy creature, hiding 
her face; ‘let me rather die by your hand than his!” 

Bertrande, bewildered, did not understand the position in the 
least, batshe recognised Rose. 

“But what is the matter, madame? Why are you here at 
this hour, pale and weeping? Why has my uncle dragged you 
hither? I am to judge you, does he say? Of what crime 
are you guilty ?” 

“Martin might answer that, if he were here,” remarked 
Pierre. 

A lightning flash of jealousy shot through Bertrande’s soul 
at these words, all her former suspicions revived. 

“What!” she said, ““my husband! What do you mean?” 

“That he left this woman’s house only a little while ayo, that 
for a month they have been meeting secretly. You are 
betrayed : I have seen them, and she does not dare to deny it.” 
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“Have mercy!” cried Rose, still kneeling. 

The cry was a confession. Bertrande became pale as death. 
**Q God!” she murmured, ‘deceived, betrayed—and by 
him !” 

‘For a month past,” repeated the old man. 

“Oh! the wretch,” she continued, with increasing passion ; 
“then his whole life is a lie! He has abused my credulity, he 
now abuses my love! He does not know me! He thinks he 
can trample on me—me, in whose power are his fortune, his 
honour, his very life itself!” 

Then, turning to Rose— 

* And you, miserable woman ! by what unworthy artifice did 
you gain his love? Was it by witchcraft? or some poisonous 
philtre learned from your worthy father ?” 

“Alas! no, madame; my weakness is my only crime, and 
also my only excuse. I loved him, long ago, when I was only a 
young girl, and these memories have been my ruin.” 

‘“Mcmories? What! did you also think you were loving 
the same man? Are you also his dupe? Or are you only 
pretending, in order to find a rag of excuse to cover your 
wickedness ?” 

It was now Rose who failed to understand; Bertrande 
continued, with growing excitement— 

“Yes, i was not enough to usurp the rights of a husband 
and father, he thought to play his part still better by deceiving 
the mistress also. . . . Ah! it is amusing, is it not? You also, 
Rose, you thought he was your old lover! Well, I at least am 
excusable, I the wife, who only thought she was faithful to her 
husband!” 

“What does it all mean?” asked the terrified Rose. 

“It means that this man is an impostor and that I will un- 
mask him. Revenge! revenge!” 

Tierre came forward. ‘“ Bertrande,” he said, “so long as I 
thought you were happy, when I feared to disturb your peace, 
I was silent, I repressed my just indignation, and I spared the 
usurper of the name and rights of my nephew. Do you now 
give me leave to speak ?” 
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“ Yes,” she replied in a hollow voice. 

“You will not contradict me?” 

By way of answer she sat down by the table and wrote a few 
hasty lines with a trembling hand, then gave them to Pierre, 
whose eyes sparkled with joy. 

“Yes,” he said, “ vengeance for him, but for her pity. Let 
this humiliation be her only punishment. I promised silence 
in return for confession, will you grant it?” 

Bertrande assented with a contemptuous gesture. 

** Go, fear not,” said the old man, and Rose went out. Pierre 
also left the house. 

Left to herself, Bertrande felt utterly worn out by so much 
emotion ; indignation gave way to depression. She began to 
realise what she had done, and the scandal which would fall on 
her own head. Just then her baby awoke, and held out its 
arms, smiling, and calling for its father. Its father, was he not 
acriminal? Yes! but was it for her to ruin him, to invoke the 
law, to send him to death, after having taken him to her heart, to 
deliver him to infamy which would recoil on her own head and 
her child’s and on the infant which was yet unborn? If he 
had sinned before God, was it not for God to punish him? if 
against herself, ought she not rather to overwhelm him with 
contempt? But to invoke the help of strangers to expiate this 
offence, to lay bare the troubles of her life, to unveil the 
sanctuary of the nuptial couch—in short, to summon the whole 
world to behold this fatal scandal, was not that what in her 
imprudent anger she had really done? She repented bitterly 
of her haste, she sought to avert the consequences, and notwith- 
standing the night and the bad weather, she hurried at once 
to Pierre’s dwelling, hoping at all costs to withdraw her denun- 
ciation. He was not there: he had at once taken a horse and 
Started for Rieux. Her accusation was already on its way to 
the magistrates ! 

At break of day the house where Martin Guerre lodged 
when at Rieux was surrounded by soldiers. He came forward 
with confidence and inquired what was wanted. On hearing 
the accusation, he changed colour slightly, then collected him- 
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self, and made no resistance. When he came before the judge, 
Bertrande’s petition was read to him, declaring him to be “an 
impostor, who falsely, audaciously, and treacherously had 
deceived her by taking the name and assuming the person of 
Martin Guerre,” and demanding that he should be required 
to entreat pardon from God, the king, and herself. 

The prisoner listened calmly to the charge, and met it 
courageously, only evincing profound surprise at such a step 
being taken by a wife who had lived with him for two years 
since his return, and who only now thought of disputing the 
rights he had so long enjoyed. As he was ignorant both of 
Bertrande’s suspicions and their confirmation, and also of the 
jealousy which had inspired her accusation, his astonishment 
was perfectly natural, and did not at all appear to be assumed. 
He attributed the whole charge to the machinations of his 
uncle, Pierre Guerre ; an old man, he said, who, being governed 
entirely by avarice and the desire of revenge, now disputed his 
name and rights, in order the better to deprive him of his 
property, which might be worth from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred livres. In order to attain his end, this wicked man 
had not hesitated to pervert his wife’s mind, and at the risk of 
her own dishonour had instigated this calumnious charge—a 
horrible and unheard-of thing in the mouth of a lawful wife. 
“Ah! I do not blame her,” he cried; “she must suffer more 
than I do, if she really entertains doubts such as these; but I 
deplore her readiness to listen to these extraordinary calumnies 
originated by my enemy.” 

The judge was a good deal impressed by so much assurance. 
The accused was relegated to prison, whence he was brought 
two days later to encounter a formal examination. 

He began by explaining the cause of his long absence, 
originating, he said, in a domestic quarrel, as his wife well 
remembered. He then related his life during these eight years. 
At first he wandered over the country, wherever his curiosity 
and the love of travel led him. He then had crossed the 
frontier, revisited Biscay, where he was born, and having 
entered the service of the Cardinal of Burgos, he passed thence 
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into the army of the King of Spain. He was wounded at the 
battle of St. Quentin, conveyed to a neighbouring village, where 
he recovered, although threatened with amputation. Anxious 
to again behold his wife and child, his other relations and the 
land of his adoption, he returned to Artigues, where he was 
immediately recognised by everyone, including the identical 
Pierre Guerre, his uncle, who now had the cruelty to disavow 
him. In fact, the latter had shown him special affection up to 
the day when Martin required an account of his stewardship. 
Had he only had the cowardice to sacrifice his money and 
thereby defraud his children, he would not to-day be charged 
as an impostor. ‘ But,” continued Martin, ‘I resisted, and a 
violent quarrel ensued, in which anger perhaps carried me too 
far; Pierre Guerre, cunning and revengeful, has waited in silence. 
He has taken his time and his measures to organise this plot, 
hoping thercby to obtain his ends, to bring justice to the help 
of his avarice, and to acquire the spoils he coveted, and revenge 
for his defeat, by means of a sentence obtained from the scruples 
of the judges.” Besides these explanations, which did not 
appear wanting in probability, Martin vehemently protested his 
innocence, demanding that his wife should be confronted with 
him, and declaring that in his presence she would not sustain 
the charge of personation brought against him, and that her 
mind not being animated by the blind hatred which dominated 
his persecutor, the truth would undoubtedly prevail. 

He now, in his turn, demanded that the judge should 
acknowledge his innocence, and prove it by condemning his 
calumniators to the punishment invoked against himself; that 
his wife, Bertrande de Rolls, should be secluded in some house 
where her mind could no longer be perverted, and, finally, that 
his innocence should be declared, and expenses and compensa- 
tion awarded him. 

After this speech, delivered with warmth, and with every 
token of sincerity, he answered without difficulty all the 
interrogations of the judge. The following are some of the 
questions and answers, just as they have come down to us :— 

“In what part of Biscay were you born?” 
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“In the village of Aymes, province of Guipuscoa.” 

“What were the names of your parents?” 

“ Antonio Guerre and Marie Toreada.” 

“ Are they still living?” 

“My father died June 15, 1530; my mother survived him 
three years and twelve days.” 

“ Have you any brothers and sisters ?” 

‘“‘T had one brother, who only lived three months. My four 
sisters, Inéz, Dorothea, Marietta, and Pedrina, all came to live 
at Artigues when I did; they are there still, and they all 
recognised me.” 

“What is the date of your marrage?” 

‘January 10, 1539.” 

‘Who were present at the ceremony ?” 

“My father-in-law, my mother-in-law, my uncle, my two 
sisters, Maitre Marcel and his daughter Rose; a neighbour 
called Claude Perrin, who got drunk at the wedding feast ; also 
Giraud, the poet, who composed verses in our honour.” 

“Who was the priest who married you?” 

“The old curé, Pascal Guérin, whom I did not find alive 
when I returned.” 

‘‘What special circumstances occurred on the wedding-day ?” 

‘‘At midnight exactly, our neighbour, Catherine Boere, 
brought us the repast which is known as ‘medianoche.’ ‘This 
woman has recognised me, as also our old Marguerite, who 
has remained with us ever since the wedding.” 

‘“‘What is the date of your son’s birth?” 

“February ro, 1548, nine years after our marriage. I was 
only twelve when the ceremony took place, and did not arrive 
at manhood till several years later.” 

“Give the date of your leaving Artigues.” 

‘It was in August 1549. As I left the village, I met Claude 
Perrin and the curé Pascal, and took leave of them. I went 
towards Beauvais, and I passed through Orleans, Bourges, 
Limoges, Bordeaux, and Toulouse. If you want the names of 
people whom I saw and to whom I spoke, you can have them. 
What more can I say?” 
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Never, indeed, was there a more apparently veracious state- 
ment! All the doings of Martin Guerre seemed to be most 
faithfully described, and surely only himself could thus narrate 
his own actions. As the historian remarks, alluding to the 
story of Amphitryon, Mercury himself could rot better repro- 
duce all Sosia’s actions, gestures, and words, than did the false 
Martin Guerre those of the real one. 

In accordance with the demand of the accused, Bertrande 
de Rolls was detained in seclusion, in order to remove her from 
the influence of Pierre Guerre. The latter, however, did not 
waste time, and during the month spent in examining the 
witnesses cited by Martin, his diligent enemy, guided by some 
vague traces, departed on a journey, from which he did not 
return alone. 

All the witnesses bore out the statement of the accused ; the 
latter heard this in prison, and rejoiced, hoping for a speedy 
release. Before long he was again brought before the judge, 
who told him that his deposition had been confirmed by all the 
witnesses examined. 

“Do you know of no others?” continued the magistrate. 
‘“‘ Have you no relatives except those you have mentioned ? ” 

“T have no others,” answered the prisoner. 

“Then what do you say to this man?” said the judge, open- 
ing a door. 

An old man issued forth, who fell on the prisoner’s neck, 
exclaiming, “ My nephew !” 

Martin trembled in every limb, but only for a moment. 
Promptly recovering himself, and gazing calmly at the new- 
comer, he asked coolly— 

‘And who may you be?” 

‘What !” said the old man, “do you not know me? Dare 
you deny me ?—me, your mother’s brother, Carbon Barreau, the 
old soldier! Me, who dandled you on my knee in your 
infancy ; me, who taught you later to carry a musket ; me, who 
met you during the war at an inn in Picardy, when you fled 
secretly. Since then I have sought you everywhere; I have 
spoken of you, and described your face and person, until a 
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worthy inhabitant of this country offered to bring me hither, 
where indeed I did not expect to find my sister’s son imprisoned 
and fettered as a malefactor. What is his crime, may it please 
your honour ?” 

“Vou shall hear,” replied the magistrate. “Then you 
identify the prisoner as your nephew? You affirm his name 
to be——?” 

“ Arnauld du Thill, also called ‘ Pansette,’ after his father, 
Jacques Pansa. His mother was Thérése Barreau, my sister, 
and he was born in the village of Sagias.” 

“What have you tosay?” demanded the judge, turning to 
the accused. 

“Three things,” replied the latter, unabashed: ‘this man is 
either mad, or he has been suborned to tell les, or he is 
simply mistaken.” 

The old man was struck dumb with astonishment. But his 
supposed nephew’s start of terror had not been lost upon the 
judge, also much impressed by the straightforward frankness of 
Carbon Barreau. He caused fresh investigations to be made, 
and other inhabitants of Sagias were summoned to Rieux, who 
one and all agreed in identifying the accused as the same 
Arnauld du Thill who had been born and had grown up under 
their very eyes. Several deposed that as he grew up he had 
taken to evil courses, and become an adept in theft and lying, 
not fearing even to take the sacred name of God in vain, in 
order to cover the untruth of his daring assertions. From such 
testimony the judge naturally concluded that Arnauld du Thill 
was quite capable of carrying on an imposture, and that the 
impudence which he displayed was natural to his character. 
Moreover, he noted that the prisoner, who averred that he was 
born in Biscay, knew only a few words of the Basque language, 
and used these quite wrongly. He heard later another witness 
who deposed that the original Martin Guerre was a good 
wrestler and skilled in the art of fence, whereas the prisoner, 
having wished to try what he could do, showed no skill what- 
ever. Finally, a shoemaker was interrogated, and his evidence 
was not the least damning. Martin Guerre, he declared, required 
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twelve holes to lace his boots, and his surprise had been great 
when he found those of the prisoner had only nine. Consider- 
ing all these points, and the cumulative evidence, the judge of 
Rieux set aside the favourable testimony, which he concluded 
had been the outcome of general credulity, imposed on by an 
extraordinary resemblance. He gave due weight also to 
Bertrande’s accusation, although she had never confirmed it, and 
now maintained an obstinate silence; and he pronounced a 
judgment by which Arnauld du Thill was declared “ attainted 
and convicted of imposture, and was therefore condemned to 
be beheaded ; after which his body should be divided into four 
quarters, and exposed at the four corners of the town.” 

This sentence, as soon as it was known, caused much 
diversity of opinion in the town. The prisoner’s enemies 
praised the wisdom of the judge, and those less prejudiced 
condemned his decision ; as such conflicting testimony left room 
for doubt. Besides, it was thought that the possession of 
property and the future of the children required much con- 
sideration, also that the most absolute certainty was demanded 
before annulling a past of two whole years, untroubled by any 
counter claim whatever. 

The condemned man appealed from this sentence to the 
Parliament of Toulouse. This court decided that the case 
required more careful consideration than had yet been given to 
it, and began by ordering Arnauld du Thill to be confronted 
with Pierre Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls. 

Who can say what feelings animate a man who, already once 
condemned, finds himself subjected to a second trial? The 
torture scarcely ended begins again, and Hope, though reduced 
to a shadow, regains her sway over his imagination, which clings 
to her skirts, as it were, with desperation. The exhausting 
efforts must be recommenced ; it is the last struggle—a struggle 
which is more desperate in proportion as there is less strength 
to maintain it. In this case the defendant was not one of those 
who are easily cast down ; he collected al] his energy, all his 
courage, hoping to come victoriously out of the néw combat 
which lay before him. 
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The magistrates assembled in the great hall of the Parliament, 
and the prisoner appeared before them. He had first to deal 
with Pierre, and confronted him calmly, letting him speak, 
without showing any emotion. He then replied with indignant 
reproaches, dwelling on Pierre’s greed and avarice, his vows of 
vengeance, the means employed to work upon Bertrande, his 
secret manceuvres in order to gain his ends, and the unheard- 
of animosity displayed in hunting up accusers, witnesses, and 
calumniators. He defied Pierre to prove that he was not 
Martin Guerre, his nephew, inasmuch as Pierre had publicly 
acknowledged and embraced him, and his tardy suspicions only 
dated from the time of their violent quarrel. His language was 
so strong and vehement, that Pierre becaine confused and 
was unable to answer, and the encounter turned entirely in 
Arnauld’s favour, who seemed to overawe his adversary from 
a height of injured innocence, while the latter appeared as a 
disconcerted slanderer. 

The scene of his confrontation with Bertrande took a wholly 
different character. The poor woman, pale, cast down, worn 
by sorrow, came staggering before the tribunal, in an almost 
fainting condition. She endeavoured to collect herself, but as 
soon as she saw the prisoner she hung her head and covered 
her face with her hands. He approached her and besought 
her in the gentlest accents not to persist in an accusation which 
might send him to the scaffold, not thus to avenge any sins he 
might have committed against her, although he could not 
reproach himself with any really serious fault. 

Bertrande started, and murmured in a whisper, ‘‘ And Rose?” 

*“ Ah!” Arnold exclaimed, astonished at this revelation. 

His part was instantly taken. Turning to the judges— 

** Gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘ my wife is a jealous woman! Ten 
years ago, when I left her, she had formed these suspicions ; 
they were the cause of my voluntary exile. To-day she again 
accuses me of guilty relations with the same person ; I neither 
deny nor acknowledge them, but I affirm that it is the blind 
passion of jealousy which, aided by my uncle’s suggestions, 
guided my wife’s hand when she signed this denunciation.” 
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Bertrande remained silent. 

“Do you dare,” he continued, turning towards her,— ‘‘do you 
dare to swear before God that jealousy did not inspire you 
with the wish to ruin me?” 

“And you,” she replied, “dare you swear that I was deceived 
in my suspicions ?” 

“You see, gentlemen,” exclaimed the prisoner triumphantly, 
“her jealousy breaks forth before your eyes. Whether I am, 
or am not, guilty of the sin she attributes to me, is not the 
question for you to decide. Can you conscientiously admit 
the testimony of a woman who, after publicly acknowledging 
me, after receiving me in her house, after living two years in 
perfect amity with me, has, ina fit of angry vengeance, thought 
she could give the lie to all her words and actions? Ah! 
Bertrande,” he continued, “if it only concerned my life I think 
I could forgive a madness of which your love is both the cause 
and the excuse, but you are a mother, think of that! My 
punishment will recoil on the head of my daughter, who is 
unhappy enough to have been born since our reunion, and 
also on our unborn child, which you condemn beforehand to 
curse the union which gave it being. Think of this, Bertrande, 
you will have to answer before God for what you are now 
doing !” 

The unhappy woman fell on her knees, weeping. 

“YT adjure you,” he continued solemnly, ‘you, my wife, 
Bertrande de Rolls, to swear now, here, on the crucifix, that I 
am an impostor and a cheat.” 

A crucifix was placed before Bertrande ; she made a sign as 
if to push it away, endeavoured to speak, and _ feebly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ No,” then fell to the ground, and was carried out 
insensible. 

This scene considerably shook the opinion of the magistrates. 
They could not believe that an impostor, whatever he might 
be, would have sufficient daring and presence of mind thus to 
turn into mockery all that was most sacred. They set a new 
inquiry on foot, which, instead of producing enlightenment, only 
plunged them into still greater obscurity. Out of thirty wit- 
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nesses heard, more than three-quarters agreed in identifying as 
Martin Guerre the man who claimed his name. Never was 
greater perplexity caused by more extraordinary appearances. 
The remarkable resemblance upset all reasoning: some recog- 
nised him as Arnauld du Thill, and others asserted the exact 
contrary. He could hardly understand Basque, some said, 
though born in Biscay, was that astonishing, seeing he was 
only three when he left the country? He could neither wrestle 
nor fence well, but having no occasion to practise these 
exercises he might well have forgotten them. The shoemaker 
who made his shoes aforetime, thought he took another 
measure, but he might have made a mistake before or be 
mistaken now. ‘The prisoner further defended himself by 
recapitulating the circumstances of his first meeting with Ber- 
trande on his return, the thousand and one little details he had 
mentioned which he only could have known, also the letters 
in his possession, all of which could only be explained by the 
assumption that he was the veritable Martin Guerre. Was it 
likely that he would be wounded over the left eye and leg as 
the missing man was supposed to be? Was it likely that the 
old servant, that the four sisters, his uncle Pierre, many persons 
to whom he had related facts known only to himself, that all 
the community in short, would have recognised him? And 
even the very intrigue suspected by Bertrande, which had 
aroused her jealous anger, this very intrigue, if it really existed, 
was it not another proof of the verity of his claim, since the 
person concerned, as interested and as penetrating as the 
legitimate wife, had also accepted him as her former lover? 
Surely here was a mass of evidence sufficient to cast light on 
the case. Imagine an impostor arriving for the first time in a 
place where all the inhabitants are unknown to him, and attempt- 
ing to personate a man who had dwelt there, who would have 
connections of all kinds, who would have played his part ina 
thousand different scenes, who would have confided his secrets, 
his opinions, to relations, friends, acquaintances, to all sorts of 
people ; who had also a wife—that is to say, a person under 
whose eyes nearly his whole life would be passed, a person 
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who would study him perpetually, with whom he would be 
continually conversing on every sort of subject. Could such 
an impostor sustain his impersonation for a single day, without 
his memory playing him false? From the physical and moral 
impossibility of playing such a part, was it not reasonable to 
conclude that the accused, who had maintamed it for more 
than two years, was the true Martin Guerre ? 

There seemed, in fact, to be nothing which could account for 
such an attempt being successfully made unless recourse was 
had to an accusation of sorcery. The idea of handing him 
over to the ecclesiastical authorities was briefly discussed, 
but proofs were necessary, and the judges hesitated. It ts a 
principle of justice, which has become a precept in law, that 
in cases of uncertainty the accused has the benefit of the 
doubt; but at the period of which we are writing, these truths 
were far from being acknowledged ; guilt was presumed rather 
than innocence; and torture, instituted to force confession 
from those who could not otherwise be convicted, is only 
explicable by supposing the judges convinced of the actual 
guilt of the accused ; for no one would have thought of sub- 
jecting a possibly innocent person to this suffering. However, 
notwithstanding this prejudice, which has been handed down 
to us by some organs of the public ministry always disposed to 
assume the guilt of a suspected person,—notwithstanding this 
prejudice, the judges in this case neither ventured to condemn 
Martin Guerre themselves as an impostor, nor to demand the 
intervention of the Church. In this conflict of contrary testi- 
mony, which seemed to reveal the truth only to immediately 
obscure it again, in this chaos of arguments and conjectures 
which showed flashes of light only to extinguish them in 
greater darkness, consideration for the family prevailed. The 
sincerity of Bertrande, the future of the children, seemed 
reasons for proceeding with extreme caution, and this once 
admitted, could only yield to conclusive evidence. Conse- 
quently the Parliament adjourned the case, matters remaining 
in statu gué, pending a more exhaustive inquiry. Mean- 
while, the accused, for whom several relations and friends gave 
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surety, was allowed to be at liberty at Artigues, though remaining 
under careful surveillance. 

Bertrande therefore again saw him an inmate of the house, 
as if no doubts had ever been cast on the legitimacy of their 
union. What thoughts passed through her mind during the 
long téte-d-2fe? She had accused this man of imposture, and 
now, notwithstanding her secret conviction, she was obliged to 
appear as if she had no suspicion, as if she had been mistaken, 
to humiliate herself before the impostor, and ask forgiveness 
for the insanity of her conduct ; for, having publicly renounced 
her accusation by refusing to swear to it, she had no alternative 
left. In order to sustain her part and to save the honour of 
her children, she must treat this man as her husband and 
appear submissive and repentant; she must show him entire 
confidence, as the only means of rehabilitating him and lulling 
the vigilance of justice. What the widow of Martin Guerre 
must have suffered in this life of effort was a secret between God 
and herself, but she looked at her little daughter, she thought 
of her fast approaching confinement, and took courage. 

One evening, towards nightfall, she was sitting near him in the 
most private corner of the garden, with her little child on her 
knee, whilst the adventurer, sunk in gloomy thoughts, absently 
stroked Sanxi’s fair head. Both were silent, for at the bottom 
of their hearts each knew the other’s thoughts, and, no longer 
able to talk familiarly, nor daring to appear estranged, they 
spent, when alone together, long hours of silent dreariness. 

All at once a loud uproar broke the silence of their retreat ; 
they heard the exclamations of many persons, cries of surprise 
mixed with angry tones, hasty footsteps, then the garden gate 
was flung violently open, and old Marguerite appeared, pale, 
gasping, almost breathless. Bertrande hastened towards her 
in astonishment, followed by her husband, but when near 
enough to speak she’ covld only answer with inarticulate 
sounds, pointing with te*“ to the courtyard of the house. 
They looked inrthis direct?",, and saw a man standing at the 
threshold ; they approached him. He stepped forward, as if to 
place himself between them. He was tall, dark ; his clothes were 
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torn; he had a wooden leg; his countenance was stern. He 
surveyed Bertrande with a gloomy look: she cried aloud, and 
fell back insensible ; . . . she recognised her real husband ! 

Arnauld du Thill stood petrified. While Marguerite, distracted 
herself, endeavoured to revive her mistress, the neighbours, 
attracted by the noise, invaded the house, and stopped, gazing 
with stupefaction at this astonishing resemblance. The two 
men had the same features, the same height, the same bearing, 
and suggested one being in two persons. They gazed at each 
other in terror, and in that superstitious age the idea of sorcery 
and of infernal intervention naturally occurred to those present. 
All crossed themselves, expecting every moment to see fire 
from heaven strike one or other of the two men, or that the 
earth would engulf one of them. Nothing happened, however, 
except that both were promptly arrested, in order that the 
strange mystery might be cleared up. 

The wearer of the wooden leg, interrogated by the judges, 
related that he came from Spain, where first the healing of his 
wound, and then the want of money, had detained him hitherto. 
He had travelled on foot, almost a beggar. He gave exactly 
the same reasons for leaving Artigues as had been given by 
the other Martin Guerre, namely, a domestic quarrel caused by 
jealous suspicion, the desire of seeing other countries, and an 
adventurous disposition. He had gone back to his birthplace, 
in Biscay; thence he entered the service of the Cardinal of 
Burgos ; then the cardinal’s brother had taken him to the war, 
and he had served with the Spanish troops ; at the battle of St. 
Quentin his leg had been shattered by an arquebus ball. So 
far his recital was the counterpart of the one already heard by 
the judges from the other man. Now they began to differ. 
Martin Guerre stated that he had been conveyed to a house by 
a man whose features he did not distinguish, that he thought 
he was dying, and that several hours elapsed of which he could 
give no account, being probably delirious; that he suffered 
later intolerable pain, and on coming to himself, found that his 
leg had been amputated. He remained long between life and 
death, but he was cared for by peasants who probably saved 
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his life ; his recovery was very slow. He discovered that in the 
interval between being struck down in the battle and recovering 
his senses, his papers had disappeared, but it was impossible to 
suspect the people who had nursed him with such generous 
kindness of theft. After his recovery, being absolutely 
destitute, he sought to return to France and again see his wife 
and child: he had endured all sorts of privations and fatigues, 
and at length, exhausted, but rejoicing at being near the end of 
his troubles, he arrived, suspecting nothing, at his own door. 
Then the terror of the old servant, a few broken words, made 
him guess at some misfortune, and the appearance of his wife 
and of a man so exactly like himself stupefied him. Matters 
had now been explained, and he only regretted that his wound 
had not at once ended his existence. 

The whole story bore the impress of truth, but when the 
other prisoner was asked what he had to say he adhered to his 
first answers, maintaining their correctness, and again asserted 
that he was the real Martin Guerre, and that the new claimant 
could only be Arnauld du Thill, the clever impostor, who was 
said to resemble himself so much that the inhabitants of Sagias 
had agreed in mistaking him for the said Arnauld. 

The two Martin Guerres were then confronted without 
changing the situation in the least; the first showing the same 
assurance, the same bold and confident bearing; while the 
second, calling on God and men to bear witness to his 
sincerity, deplored his misfortune in the most pathetic terms. 

The judges’ perplexity was great: the affair became more and 
more complicated, the question remained as difficult, as un- 
certain as ever. All the appearances and evidences were at 
variance ; probability seemed to incline towards one, sympathy 
was more in favour of the other, but actual proof was still 
wanting. 

At length a member of the Parliament, M. de Coras, 
proposed as a last chance before resorting to torture, that final 
means of examination in a barbarous age, that Bertrande 
should be placed between the two rivals, trusting, he said, that 
in such a case a woman’s instinct would divine the truth. 
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Consequently the two Martin Guerres were brought before the 
Parliament, and a few moments after Bertrande was led in, 
weak, pale, hardly able to stand, being worn out by suffering 
and advanced pregnancy. Her appearance excited compassion, 
and all watched anxiously to see what she would do. She 
looked at the two men, who had been placed at different ends 
of the hall, and turning from him who was nearest to her, 
went and knelt silently before the man with the wooden leg ; 
then, joining her hands as if praying for mercy, she wept 
bitterly. So simple and touching an action roused the 
sympathy of all present; Arnauld du Thill grew pale, and 
everyone expected that Martin Guerre, rejoiced at being 
vindicated by this public acknowledgment, would raise his 
wife and embrace her. But he remained cold and stern, and 
in a contemptuous tone— 

“Dry your tears, madame,” he said; “they do not move me 
in the least, neither can you seek to excuse your credulity by 
the examples of my sisters and my uncle. A wife knows her 
husband more intimately than his other relations, as you prove 
by your present action, and if she is deceived it is because she 
consents to the deception. You are the sole cause of the mis- 
fortunes of my house, and to you only shall I ever impute them.” 

Thunderstruck by this reproach, the poor woman had no 
strength to reply, and was taken home more dead than alive. 

The dignified language of this injured husband made another 
point in his favour. Much pity was felt for Bertrande, as being 
the victim of an audacious deception; but everybody agreed 
that thus it beseemed the real Martin Guerre to have spoken. 
After the ordeal gone through by the wife had been also essayed 
by the sisters and other relatives, who one and all followed 
Bertrande’s example and accepted the new-comer, the court, 
having fully deliberated, passed the following sentence, which 
we transcribe literally :— 

“‘ Having reviewed the trial of Arnauld du Thill or Pansette, 
calling himself Martin Guerre, a prisoner in the Conciergerie, 
who appeals from the decision of the judge of Rieux, etc., 

“We declare that this court negatives the appeal and defence 
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of the said Arnauld du Thill ; and as punishment and amends 
for the imposture, deception, assumption of name and of person, 
adultery, rape, sacrilege, theft, larceny, and other deeds com- 
mitted by the aforesaid du Thill, and causing the above- 
mentioned trial; this court has condemned and condemns him 
to do penance before the church of Artigue, kneeling, clad in 
his shirt only, bareheaded and barefoot, a halter on his neck, 
and a burning torch in his hand, and there he shall ask pardon 
from God, from the King, and from justice, from the said 
Martin Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls, husband and wife: 
and this done, the aforesaid du Thill shall be delivered into the 
hands of the executioners of the King’s Justice, who shall lead 
him through the customary streets and cross-roads of the afore- 
said place of Artigues, and, the halter on his neck, shall bring 
him before the house of the aforesaid Martin Guerre, where he 
shall be hung and strangled upon a gibbet erected for this 
purpose, after which his body shall be burnt: and for various 
reasons and considerations thereunto moving the court, it has 
awarded and awards the goods of the aforesaid Arnauld du 
Thill, apart from the expenses of justice, to the daughter born 
unto him by the aforesaid Bertrande de Rolls, under pretence 
of marriage falsely asserted by him, having thereto assumed 
the name and person of the aforesaid Martin Guerre, by this 
means deceiving the aforesaid de Rolls; and moreover the 
court has exempted and exempts from this trial the aforesaid 
Martin Guerre and Bertrande de Rolls, also the said Pierre 
(:uerre, uncle of the aforesaid Martin, and has remitted and 
remits the aforesaid Arnauld du Thill to the aforesaid judge of 
Rieux, in order that the present sentence may be executed 
according to its form and tenor. Pronounced judicially this 
12th day of September 1560.” 

This sentence substituted the gallows for the decapitation 
decreed by the first judge, inasmuch as the latter punishment 
was reserved for criminals of noble birth, while hanging was 
inflicted on meaner persons. 

When once his fate was decided, Arnauld du Thill lost all his 
audacity. Sent back to Artigues, he was interrogated in prison 
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by the judge of Rieux, and confessed his imposture at great 
length. He said the idea first occurred to him when, having 
returned from the camp in Picardy, he was addressed as 
Martin Guerre by several intimate friends of the latter. He 
then inquired as to the sort of life, the habits and relations of 
this man, and having contrived to be near him, had watched 
him closely during the battle. He saw him fall, carried him 
away, and then, as the reader has already seen, excited his 
delirium to the utmost in order to obtain possession of his 
secrets. Having thus explained his successful imposture by 
natural causes, which excluded any idea of magic or sorcery, 
he protested his penitence, implored the mercy of God, and 
prepared himself for execution as became a Christian. 

The next day, while the populace, collecting from the whole 
neighbourhood, had assembled before the parish church of 
Artigues in order to behold the penance of the criminal, who, 
barefoot, attired in a shirt, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, knelt at the entrance of the church, another scene, no 
less painful, took place in the house of Martin (Guerre. 
Exhausted by her suffering, which had caused a premature 
confinement, Bertrande lay on her couch of pain, and besought 
pardon from him whom she had innocently wronged, entreating 
him also to pray for her soul. Martin Guerre, sitting at her 
bedside, extended his hand and blessed her. She took his 
hand and held it to her lips; she could no longer speak. All at 
once a loud noise was heard outside: the guilty man had just 
been executed in front of the house. When finally attached to 
the gallows, he uttered a terrible cry, which was answered by 
another from inside the house. The same evening, while the 
body of the malefactor was being consumed by fire, the remains 
of a mother and child were laid to rest in consecrated ground. 
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OWARDS the close of the year 1657, a very plain carriage, 

with no arms painted on it, stopped, about eight o'clock 

one evening, before the door of a house in the rue Haute- 

feuille, at which two other coaches were already standing. A 

lackey at once got down to open the carriage door; but a 

sweet, though rather tremulous voice stopped him, saying, 
“Wait, while I see whether this is the place.” 

Then a head, muffled so closely in a black satin mantle that 
no feature could be distinguished, was thrust from one of the 
carriage windows, and looking around, seemed to seek for some 
decisive sign on the house front. The unknown lady appeared 
to be satisfied by her inspection, for she turned back to her 
companion. 

“Tt is here,” said she. ‘There is the sign.” 

As a result of this certainty, the carriage door was opened, 
the two women alighted, and after having once more raised 
their eyes to a strip of wood, some six or eight feet long by 
two broad, which was nailed above the windows of the second 
storey, and bore the inscription, “ Madame Voisin, midwife,” 
stole quickly into a passage, the door of which was unfastened, 
and in which there was just so much light as enabied persons 
passing in or out to find their way along the narrow winding 
stair that led from the ground floor to the fifth storey. 

The two strangers, one of whom appeared to be of far 
higher rank than the other, did not stop, as might have been 
expected, at the door corresponding with the inscription that 
had guided them, but, on the contrary, went on to the next 
floor. : 


Here, upon the landing, was a kind of dwarf, oddly dressed 
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after the fashion of sixteenth-century Venetian buffoons, who, 
when he saw the two women coming, stretched out a wand, as 
though to prevent them from going farther, and asked what 
they wanted. 

“To consult the spint,” replied the woman of the sweet and 
tremulous voice. 

“Come in and wait,” returned the dwarf, lifting a panel of 
tapestry and ushering the two women into a waiting-room. 

The women obeyed, and remained for about half an hour, 
seeing and hearing nothing. At last a door, concealed by 
the tapestry, was suddenly opened; a voice uttered the 
word ‘Enter,” and the two women were introduced into a 
second room, hung with black, and lighted solely by a three- 
branched lamp that hung from the ceiling. The door closed 
behind them, and the clients found themselves face to face with 
the sibyl. 

She was a woman of about twenty-five or twenty-six, who, 
unlike other women, evidently desired to appear older than 
she was. She was dressed in black; her hair hung in plaits ; 
her neck, arms, and feet were bare; the belt at her waist was 
clasped by a large garnet which threw out sombre fires. In her 
hand she held a wand, and she was raised ona sort of platform 
which stood for the tripod of the ancients, and from which 
came acrid and penetrating fumes; she was, moreover, fairly 
handsome, although her features were common, the eyes only 
excepted, and these, by some trick of the toilet, no doubt, 
looked inordinately large, and, like the garnet in her belt, 
emitted strange lights. 

When the two visitors came in, they found the soothsayer 
leaning her forehead on her hand, as though absorbed in 
thought. Fearing to rouse her from her ecstasy, they waited 
in silence until it should please her to change her position. 
At the end of ten minutes she raised her head, and seemed 
only now to become aware that two persons were standing 
before her. 

“What is wanted of me again?” she asked, “and shall I 
have rest only in the grave?” 
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‘Forgive me, madame,” said the sweet-voiced unknown, 
“but I am wishing to know " 

“Silence!” said the sibyl, in a solemn voice. ‘I will not 
know your affairs. It is to the spirit that you must address 
yourself; he is a jealous spirit, who forbids his secrets to be 
shared ; I can but pray to him for you, and obey his will.” 

At these words, she left her tripod, passed into an adjoining 
room, and soon returned, looking even paler and more anxious 
than before, and carrying in one hand a burning chafing dish, 
in the other a red paper. The three flames of the lamp grew 
fainter at the same moment, and the room was left lighted up 
only by the chafing dish ; every object now assumed a fantastic 
air that did not fail to disquiet the two visitors, but it was too 
late to draw back. 

The soothsayer placed the chafing dish in the middle of the 
room, presented the paper to the young woman who had 
spoken, and said to her— 

‘Write down what you wish to know.” 

The woman took the paper with a steadier hand than might 
have been expected, seated herself at a table, and wrote :— 





“Am I young? Am I beautiful? Am I maid, wife, or 
widow? This is for the past. 

‘Shall I marry, or marry again? Shall I live long, or shall 
I die young? This is for the future.” 


Then, stretching out her hand to the soothsayer, she asked— 

‘What am I to do now with this?” 

“Roll that letter around this ball,” answered the other, 
handing to the unknown a little ball of virgin wax. ‘‘ Both 
ball and letter will be consumed in the flame before your 
eyes; the spirit knows your secrets already. In three days 
you will have the answer.” 

The unknown did as the sibyl bade her; then the latter 
took from her hands the ball and the paper in which. it was 
wrapped, and went and threw both into the chafing pan. 

“ And now all is done as it should be,” said the soothsayer. 
**Comus!” 

IIl,—9 
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The dwarf came in. 

“See the lady to her coach.” 

The stranger left a purse upon the table, and followed 
Comus. He conducted her and her companion, who was only 
a confidential maid, down a back staircase, used as an exit, 
and leading into a different street from that by which the two 
women had come in; but the coachman, who had been told 
beforehand of this circumstance, was awaiting them at the 
door, and they had only to step into their carriage, which bore 
them rapidly away in the direction of the rue Dauphine. 

Three days later, according to the promise given her, the 
fair unknown, when she awakened, found on the table beside 
her a letter in an unfamiliar handwriting ; it was addressed 
“To the beautiful Provencale,” and contained these words :— 


“You are young ; you are beautiful; you are a widow. This 
is for the present. 

“You will marry again ; you will die young, and by a violent 
death. ‘his is for the future. THE Spirit.” 


The answer was written upon a paper like that upon which 
the questions had been set down. 

The marquise turned pale and uttered a faint cry of terror ; 
the answer was so perfectly correct in regard to the past as 
to call up a fear that it might be equally accurate in regard 
to the future. 

The truth is that the unknown lady wrapped in a mantle 
whom we have escorted into the modern sibyl’s cavern was 
no other than the beautiful Marie de Rossan, who before her 
marriage had borne the name of Mademoiselle de Chateau- 
blanc, from that of an estate belonging to her maternal grand- 
father, M. Joannis de Nochétres, who owned a fortune of five 
to six hundred thousand livres. At the age of thirteen—that 
is to Say, in 1649—she had married the Marquis de Castellane, 
a gentleman of very high birth, who claimed to be descended 
from John of Castille, the son of Pedro the Cruel, and from 
Juana de Castro, his mistress. Proud of his young wife’s 
beauty, the Marquis de Castellane, who was an officer of the 
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king’s galleys, had hastened to present her at court. Louis xiv, 
who at the time of her presentation was barely twenty years 
old, was struck by her enchanting face, and to the great 
despair of the famous beauties of the day danced with her 
three times in one evening. Finally, as a crowning touch to 
her reputation, the famous Christina of Sweden, who was 
then at the French court, said of her that she had never, in 
any of the kingdoms through which she had passed, seen any- 
thing equal to “the beautiful Provengale.” This praise had 
been so well received, that the name of “the beautiful Pro- 
vencale” had clung to Madame de Castellane, and she was 
everywhere known by it. 

This favour of Louis x1v and this summing up of Christina’s 
had been enough to bring the Marquise de Castellane instantly 
into fashion ; and Mignard, who had just received a patent of 
nobility and been made painter to the king, put the seal to 
her celebrity by asking leave to paint her portrait. That 
portrait still exists, and gives a perfect notion of the beauty 
which it represents ; but as the portrait is far from our readers’ 
eyes, we will content ourselves by repeating, in its own 
original words, the one given in 1667 by the author of a 
pamphlet published at Rouen under the following title: Zrwe 
and Principal Circumstances of the Deplorable Death of 
Madame the Marquise de Ganges :1— 

“Her complexion, which was of a dazzling whiteness, was 
illumined by not too brilliant a red, and art itself could not 
have arranged more skilfully the gradations by which this red 
joined and merged into the whiteness of the complexion. The 
brilliance of her face was heightened by the decided blackness 
of her hair, growing, as though drawn by a painter of the 
finest taste, around a well proportioned brow; her large, well 


1 It is from this pamphlet, and from the Account of the Death of Madame 
the Marqutse de Ganges, formerly Marqutse de Caste/lane, that we have 
borrowed the principal circumstances of this tragic story. To these 
documents we must add—that we may not be constantly referring our 
readers to original sources—the Celebrated Trials by Guyot de Pitaval, the 
Life of Marie de Rossan, and the Lettres galantes of Madame Desnoyers. 
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opened eyes were of the same hue as her hair, and shone 
with a soft and piercing flame that rendered it impossible to 
gaze upon her steadily; the smallness, the shape, the turn of 
her mouth, and the beauty of her teeth were incomparable ; 
the position and the regular proportion of her nose added to 
her beauty such an air of dignity, as inspired a respect for her 
equal to the love that might be inspired by her beauty; the 
rounded contour of her face, produced by a becoming plump- 
ness, exhibited all the vigour and freshness of health; to 
complete her charms, her glances, the movements of her lips 
and of her head, appeared to be guided by the graces; her 
shape corresponded to the beauty of her face; lastly, her arms, 
her hands, her bearing, and her gait were such that nothing 
further could be wished to complete the agreeable present- 
ment of a beautiful woman.” ! 

It is easy to understand that a woman thus endowed could 


1 All her contemporaries, indeed, are in agreement as to her marvellous 
beauty ; here is a second portrait of the marquise, delineated in a style and 
manner still more characteristic of that period :— 

“*You will remember that she had a complexion smoother and finer 
than a mirror, that her whiteness was so well commingled with the lively 
blood as to produce an exact admixture never beheld elsewhere, and im- 
parting to her countenance the tenderest animation; her eyes and hair 
were blacker than jet; her eyes, I say, of which the gaze could scarce, 
from their excess of lustre, be supported, which have been celebrated asa 
miracle of tenderness and sprightliness, which have given rise, a thousand 
times, to the finest compliments of the day, and have been the torment of 
many a rash man, must excuse me, if I do not pause longer to praise them, 
in a letter; her mouth was the feature of her face which compelled the 
most critical to avow that they had seen none of equal perfection, and that, 
by its shape, its smallness, and its brilliance, it might furnish a pattern for 
all these others whose sweetness and charms had been so highly vaunted ; 
her nose conformed to the fair proportion of all her features ; it was, that 
is to say, the finest in the world ; the whole shape of her face was perfectly 
round, and of so charming a fullness that such an assemblage of beauties 
was never before seen together. The expression of this head was one of 
unparalleled sweetness and of a majesty which she softened rather by 
disposition than by study; her figure was opulent, her speech agreeable, 
her step noble, her demeanour easy, her temper sociable, her wit devoid 
of malice, and founded upon great goodness of heart.” 
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not, in a court where gallantry was more pursued than in any 
other spot in the world, escape the calumnies of rivals; such 
calumnies, however, never produced any result, so correctly, even 
in the absence of her husband, did the marquise contrive to 
conduct herself; her cold and serious conversation, rather con- 
cise than lively, rather solid than brilliant, contrasted, indeed, 
with the light turn, the capricious and fanciful expressions em- 
ployed by the wits of that time; the consequence was that 
those who had failed to succeed with her, tried to spread a 
report that the marquise was merely a beautiful idol, virtuous 
with the virtue of astatue. But though such things might be 
said and repeated in the absence of the marquise, from the 
moment that she appeared in a drawing-room, from the moment 
that her beautiful eyes and sweet smile added their indefinable 
expression to those brief, hurried, and sensible words that 
fell from her lips, the most prejudiced came back to her 
and were forced to own that God had never before created 
anything that so nearly touched perfection. 

She was thus in the enjoyment of a triumph that backbiters 
failed to shake, and that scandal vainly sought to tarnish, when 
news came of the wreck of the French galleys in Sicilian waters, 
and of the death of the Marquis de Castellane, who was in 
command. The marquise on this occasion, as usual, displayed 
the greatest piety and propriety: although she had no very 
violent passion for her husband, with whom she had spent 
scarcely one of the seven years during which their marriage 
had lasted, on receipt of the news she went at once into 
retreat, going to live with Madame d’Ampus, her mother-in-law, 
and ceasing not only to receive visitors but also to go out. 

Six months after the death of her husband, the marquise 
received letters from her grandfather, M. Joannis de Nochéres, 
begging her to come and finish her time of mourning at Avignon. 
Having been fatherless almost from childhood, Mademoiselle 
de Chateaublanc had been brought up by this good old man, 
whom she loved dearly ; she hastened accordingly to accede 
to his invitation, and prepared everything for her departure. 

This was at the moment when la Voisin, stilla young woman, 
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and far from having the reputation which she subsequently ac- 
quired, was yet beginning to be talked of. Several friends of 
the Marquise de Castellane had been to consult her, and had 
received strange predictions from her, some of which, either 
through the art of her who framed them, or through some odd 
concurrence of circumstances, had come true. The marquise 
could not resist the curiosity with which various tales that she 
had heard of this woman’s powers had inspired her, and some 
days before setting out for Avignon she made the visit which 
we have narrated. What answer she received to her questions 
we have sven. 

The marquise was not superstitious, yet this fatal prophecy 
impressed itself upon her mind and left behind a deep trace, 
which neither the pleasure of revisiting her native place, nor 
the affection of her grandfather, nor the fresh admiration which 
she did not fail to receive, could succeed in removing ; indeed, 
this fresh admiration was a weariness to the marquise, and before 
long she begged leave of her grandfather to retire into a 
convent and to spend there the last three months of her 
mourning. 

It was in that place, and it was with the warmth of these 
poor cloistered maidens, that she heard a man spoken of for 
the first time, whose reputation for beauty, as a man, was equal 
to her own, as a woman. This favourite of nature was the 
sieur de Lenide, Marquis de Ganges, Baron of Languedoc, and 
governor of Saint-André, in the diocese of Uzts. The marquise 
heard of him so often, and it was so frequently declared to her 
that nature seemed to have formed them for each other, that 
she began to allow admission to a very strong desire of seeing 
him. Doubtless, the sieur de Lenide, stimulated by similar 
suggestions, had conceived a great wish to meet the marquise ; 
for, having got M. de Nochtres—who no doubt regretted her 
prolonged retreat—to entrust him with a commission for his 
granddaughter, he came to the convent parlour and asked for 
the fair recluse. She, although she had never seen him, 
recognised him at the first glance; for having never seen so 
handsome a cavalier as he who now presented himself before 
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her, she thought this could be no other than the Marquis de 
Ganges, of whom people had so often spoken to her. 

That which was to happen, happened: the Marquise de 
Castellane and the Marquis de Ganges could not look upon 
each other without loving. Both were young, the marquis was 
noble and in a good position, the marquise was rich; every- 
thing in the match, therefore, seemed suitable: and indeed 
it was deferred only for the space of time necessary to complete 
the year of mourning, and the marriage was celebrated towards 
the beginning of the year 1558. The marquis was twenty 
years of age, and the marquise twenty-two. 

The beginnings of this union were perfectly happy; the 
marquis was in love for the first time, and the marquise did 
not remember ever to have been in love. A son anda daughter 
came to complete their happiness. The marquise had entirely 
forgotten the fatal prediction, or, if she occasionally thought 
of it now, it was to wonder that she could ever have believed in 
it. Such happiness is not of this world, and when by chance it 
lingers here a while, it seems sent rather by the anger than by 
the goodness of God. Better, indeed, would it be for him who 
possesses and who loses it, never to have known it. 

The Marquis de Ganges was the first to weary of this happy 
life. Little by little he began to miss the pleasures of a young 
man; he began to draw away from the marquise and to draw 
nearer to his former friends. On her part, the marquise, who 
for the sake of wedded intimacy had sacrificed her habits of 
social life, threw herself into society, where new triumphs 
awaited her. These triumphs aroused the jealousy of the 
marquis ; but he was too much a man of his century to invite 
ridicule by any manifestation ; he shut his jealousy into his soul, 
and it emerged in a different form on every different occasion. 
To words of love, so sweet that they seemed the speech of angels, 
succeeded those bitter and biting utterances that foretell ap- 
proaching division. Before long, the marquis and the marquise 
only saw each other at hours when they could not avoid meeting ; 
then, on the pretext of necessary journeys, and presently with- 
out any pretext at all, the marquis would go away for three- 
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quarters of the year, and once more the marquise found herself 
widowed. Whatever contemporary account one may consult, 
one finds them all agreeing to declare that she was always the 
same—that is to say, full of patience, calmness, and becoming 
behaviour—and it is rare to find such a unanimity of opinion 
about a young and beautiful woman. 

About this time the marquis, finding it unendurable to be 
alone with his wife during the short spaces of time which he 
spent at home, invited his two brothers, the chevalier and the 
abbé de Ganges, to come and live with him. He had a third 
brother, who, as the second son, bore the title of comte, and 
who was colonel of the Languedoc regiment, but as this 
gentleman played no part in this story we shall not concern 
ourselves with him. 

The abbé de Ganges, who bore that title without belonging 
to the Church, had assumed it in order to enjoy its privileges : 
he was a kind of wit, writing madrigals and Jouts-rimés) on 
occasion, a handsome man enough, though in moments of 
impatience his eyes would take a strangely cruel expression ; 
as dissolute and shameless to boot, as though he had really 
belonged to the clergy of the period. 

The chevalier de Ganges, who shared in some measure the 
beauty so profusely showered upon the family, was one of 
those feeble men who enjoy their own nullity, and grow on to 
old age inapt alike for good and evil, unless some nature of a 
stronger stamp lays hold on them and drags them like faint 
and pallid satellites in its wake. This was what befell the 
chevalier in respect of his brother: submitted to an influence 
of which he himself was not aware, and against which, had he 
but suspected it, he would have rebelled with the obstinacy of a 
child, he was a machine obedient to the will of another mind 
and to the passions of another heart, a machine which was all 
the more terrible in that no movement of instinct or of reason 
could, in his case, arrest the impulse given. 

Moreover, this influence which the abbé had acquired over 
the chevalier extended, in some degree also, to the marquis. 

1 Bouts-rimes are verses written to a given set of rhymes, 
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Having as a younger son no fortune, having no revenue, for 
though he wore a Churchman’s robe he did not fulfil a Church- 
man’s functions, he had succeeded in persuading the marquis, 
who was rich, not only in the enjoyment of his own fortune, 
but also in that of his wife, which was likely to be nearly 
Goubled at the death of M. de Nochéres, that some zealous 
man was needed who would devote himseif to the ordering of 
his house and the management of his property, and had offered 
himself for the post. ‘The marquis had very gladly accepted, 
being, as we have said, tired by this time of his solitary home- 
life; and the abbé had brought with him the chevalier, who 
followed him like his shadow, and who was no more regarded 
thaz: if he had really possessed no body. 

The marquise often confessed afterwards that when she 
first saw these two men, although their outward aspect was 
perfectly agreeable, she felt herself seized by a painful 
impression, and that the fortune-teller’s prediction of a violent 
death, which she had so long forgotten, flashed out like 
lightning before her eyes. The effect on the two brothers 
was not of the same kind: the beauty of the marquise struck 
them both, although in different ways. The chevalier was in 
ecstasies of admiration, as though before a beautiful statue, but 
the impression that she made upon him was that which would 
have been made by marble, and if the chevalier had been left 
to himself the consequences of this admiration would have 
been no less harmless. Moreover, the chevalier did not 
attempt either to exaggerate or to conceal this impression, and 
allowed his sister-in-law to see in what manner she struck him. 
The abbé, on the contrary, was seized at first sight with a deep 
and violent desire to possess this woman—the most beautiful 
whom he had ever met; but being as perfectly capable of 
mastering his sensations as the chevalier was incapable, he 
merely allowed such words of compliment to escape h'm as 
weigh neither with him who utters nor her who hears tiem ; 
and yet, before the close of this first interview, the abbé had 
decided in his irrevocable will that this woman should be his. 

As for the marquise, although the impression produced by 
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her two brothers-in-law could never be entirely effaced, the wit 
of the abbé, to which he gave, with amazing facility, whatever 
turn he chose, and the complete nullity of the chevalier 
brought her to entertain feelings of less repulsion towards them : 
for indeed the marquise had one of those souls which never 
suspect evil, as long as it will take the trouble to assume any 
veil at all of seeming, and which only recognise it with regret 
when it resumes its true shape. 

Meanwhile the arrival of these two new inmates soon spread 
a little more life and gaiety through the house. Furthermore, 
greatly to the astonishment of the marquise, her husband, who 
had so long been indifferent to her beauty, seemed to remark 
afresh that she was too charming to be despised; his words 
accordingly began little by little to express an affection that 
had long since gradually disappeared from them. The 
marquise had never ceased to love him; she had suffered the 
loss of his love with resignation, she hailed its return with joy, 
and three months elapsed that resembled those which had 
long ceased to be more to the poor wife than a distant and 
half-worn-out memory. 

Thus she had, with the supreme facility of youth, always ready 
to be happy, taken up her gladness again, without even asking 
what genius had brought back to her the treasure which she 
had thought lost, when she received an invitation from a lady 
of the neighbourhood to spend some days ir her country house. 
Her husband and her two brothers-in-law, invited with her, 
were of the party, and accompanied her. A great hunting party 
had been arranged beforehand, and almost immediately upon 
arriving everyone began to prepare for taking part in it. 

The abbé, whose talents had made him indispensable in 
every company, declared that for that day he was the marquise’s 
cavalier, a title which his sister-in-law, with her usual amiability, 
confirmed. ach of the huntsmen, following this example, 
made choice of a lady to whom to dedicate his attentions through- 
out the day ; then, this chivalrous arrangement being completed, 
all present directed their course towards the place of meeting. 

That happened which almost always happens: the dogs 
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hunted on their own account. Two or three sportsmen only 
followed the dogs; the rest got lost. The abbé, in his 
character of esquire to the marquise, had not left her for a 
moment, and had managed so cleverly that he was alone with 
her—an opportunity which he had been seeking for a month 
previously with no less care than the marquise had been using 
to avoid it. No sooner, therefore, did the marquise believe 
herself aware that the abbé had intentionally turned aside from 
the hunt than she attempted to gallop her horse in the opposite 
direction from that which she had been following; but the 
abbé stopped her. The marquise neither could nor would 
enter upon a struggle; she resigned herself, therefore, to 
hearing what the abbé had to say to her, and her face assumed 
that air of haughty disdain which women so well know how 
to put on when they wish a man to understand that he has 
nothing to hope from them. ‘There was an instant’s silence ; 
the abbé was the first to break it. 

“Madame,” said he, “I ask your pardon for having used this 
means to speak to you alone; but since, in spite of my rank of 
brother-in-law, you did not seem inclined to grant me that 
favour if I had asked it, I thought it would be better for me to 
deprive you of the power to refuse it me.” 

“If you have hesitated to ask me so simple a thing, monsieur,”’ 
replied the marquise, “and if you have taken such precautions 
to compel me to listen to you, it must, no doubt, be because 
you knew beforehand that the words you had to say to me were 
such as I could not hear. Have the goodness, therefore, to 
reflect, before you open this conversation, that here as else- 
where I reserve the right—and I warn you of it—to interrupt 
what you may say at the moment when it may cease to scem 
to me befitting.” 

‘“* As to that, madame,” said the abbé, ‘1 think I can answer 
for it that whatever it may please me to say to you, you will 
hear to the end; but indeed the matters are so simple that 
there is no need to make you uneasy beforehand: I wished to 
ask you, madame, whether you have perceived a change in the 
conduct of your husband towards you.” 
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“Yes, monsieur,” replied the marquise, “and no single day 
has passed in which I have not thanked Heaven for this happi- 
ness.” 

“And you have been wrong, madame,” returned the abbé, 
with one of those smiles that were peculiar to himself ; “‘ Heaven 
has nothing to do with it. Thank Heaven for having made you 
the most beautiful and charming of women, and that will be 
enough thanksgiving without despoiling me of such as belong 
to my share.” 

“I do not understand you, monsieur,” said the marquise in 
an icy tone. 

‘Well, I will make myself comprehensible, my dear sister-in- 
law. Jam the worker of the miracle for which you are thanking 
Heaven ; to me therefore belongs your gratitude. Heaven is 
rich enough not to rob the poor.” 

“You are right, monsieur: if it is really to you that I owe 
this return, the cause of which I did not know, I will thank 
you in the first place ; and then afterwards I will thank Heaven 
for having inspired you with this good thought.” 

“Yes,” answered the abbé, ‘‘ but Heaven, which has inspired 
me with a good thought, may equally well inspire me with a 
bad one, if the good thought does not bring me what I expect 
from it.” 

‘What do you mean, monsieur ?” 

“That there has never been more than one will in the family, 
and that will is mine; that the minds of my two brothers turn 
according to the fancy of that will like weathercocks before 
the wind, and that he who has blown hot can blow cold.” 

“T am still waiting for you to explain yourself, monsieur.” 

“Well, then, my dear sister-in-law, since you are pleased not 
to understand me, I will explain myself more clearly. My 
brother turned from you through jealousy; I wished to give 
you an idea of my power over him, and from extreme indifference 
I have brought him back, by showing him that he suspected you 
wrongly, to the ardours of the warmest love. Well, I need only 
tell him that I was mistaken, and fix his wandering suspicions 
upon any man whatever, and I shall take him away from you, 
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even as I have brought him back. I need give you no proof 
of what I say ; you know perfectly well that I am speaking the 
truth.” 

“ And what object had you, in acting this part?” 

“To prove to you, madame, that at my will I can cause you 
to be sad or joyful, cherished or neglected, adored or hated. 
Madame, listen to me: I love you.” 

“You insult me, monsieur!” cried the marquise, trying to 
withdraw the bridle of her horse from the abbé’s hands. 

“No fine words, my dear sister-in-law ; for, with me, I warn 
you, they will be lost. To tell a woman one loves her is never 
an insult ; only there are a thousand different ways of obliging 
her to respond to that love. The error is to make a mistake 
in the way that one employs—that is the whole of the 
matter.” 

‘And may I inquire which you have chosen?” asked the 
marquise, with a crushing smile of contempt. 

“The only cne that could succeed with a calm, cold, strong 
woman like you, the conviction that your interest requires you 
to respond to my love.” 

“Since you profess to know me so well,” answered the 
marquise, with another effort, as unsuccessful as the former, to 
free the bridle of her horse, “you should know how a woman 
like me would receive such an overture ; say to yourself what I 
might say to you, and above all, what I might say to my 
husband.” 

The abbé smiled. 

‘Qh, as to that,” he returned, “ you can do as you please, 
madame. Tell your husband whatever you choose; repeat 
our conversation word for word; add whatever your memory 
may furnish, true or false, that may be most convincing against 
me; then, when you have thoroughly given him his cue, when 
you think yourself sure of him, I will say two words to him, and 
turn him inside out like this glove. That is what I had to say 
to you, madame. I will not detain you longer. You may have 
in me a devoted friend or a mortal enemy. Reflect.” 

At these words the abbé loosed his hold upon the bridle of 
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the marquise’s horse and left her free to guide it as she would. 
The marquise put her beast to a trot, so as to show neither 
fear nor haste. The abbé followed her, and both rejoined the 
hunt. 

The abbé had spoken truly. The marquise, notwithstanding 
the threat which she had made, reflected upon the influence 
which this man had over her husband, and of which she had 
often had proof: she kept silence, therefore, and hoped that 
he had made himself seem worse than he was, to frighten her. 
On this point she was strangely mistaken. 

The abbé, however, wished to see, in the first place, whether 
the marquise’s refusal was due to personal antipathy or to real 
virtue. The chevalier, as has been said, was handsome; he 
had that usage of good society which does instead of mind, 
and he joined to it the obstinacy of a stupid man; the abbé 
undertook to persuade him that he was in love with the marquise. 
It was not a difficult matter. We have described the impression 
made upon the chevalier by the first sight of Madame 
de Ganges ; but, knowing beforehand the reputation of austerity 
that his sister-in-law had acquired, he had not the remotest 
idea of paying court to her. Yielding, indeed, to the influence 
which she exercised upon all who came in contact with her, 
the chevalier had remained her devoted servant; and the 
marquise, having no reason to mistrust civilities which she took 
for signs of friendliness, and considering his position as her 
husband’s brother, treated him with less circumspection than 
was her custom. 

The abbé sought him out, and, having made sure they were 
alone, said, ‘‘Chevalier, we both love the same woman, and 
that woman is our brother’s wife; do not Jet us thwart each 
other: I am master of my passion, and can the more easily 
sacrifice it to you that I believe you are the man preferred ; try, 
therefore, to obtain some assurance of the love which I suspect 
the marquise of having for you; and from the day when you 
reach that point I will withdraw, but otherwise, if you fail, give 
up your place civilly to me, that I may try, in my turn, whether 
her heart is really impregnable, as everybody says.” 
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The chevalier had never thought of the possibility of winning 
the marquise ; but from the moment in which his brother, with 
no apparent motive of personal interest, aroused the idea that 
he might be beloved, every spark of passion and of vanity that 
still existed in this automaton took fire, and he began to be 
doubly assiduous and attentive to his sister-in-law. She, who 
had never suspected any evil in this quarter, treated the 
chevalier at first with a kindliness that was heightened by her 
scorn for the abbé. But, before long, the chevalier, misunder- 
standing the grounds of this kindliness, explained himself more 
clearly. The marquise, amazed and at first incredulous, 
allowed him to say enough to make his intentions perfectly 
clear; then she stopped him, as she had done the abbé, by 
some of those galling words which women derive from their 
indifference even more than from their virtue. 

At this check, the chevalier, who was far from possessing his 
brother’s strength and determination, lost all hope, and came 
candidly to own to the latter the sad result of his attentions 
and his love. This was what the abbé had awaited, in the first 
place for the satisfaction of his own vanity, and in the second 
place for the means of carrying out his schemes. He worked 
upon the chevalier’s humiliation until he had wrought it into 
a solid hatred; and then, sure of having him for a supporter 
and even for an accomplice, he began to put into execution his 
plan against the marquise. 

The consequence was soon shown in a renewal of aliena- 
tion on the part of M. de Ganges. A young man whom the 
marquise sometimes met in society, and to whom, on account 
of his wit, she listened perhaps a little more willingly than to 
others, became, if not the cause, at Jeast the excuse of a fresh 
burst of jealousy. This jealousy was exhibited as on previous 
occasions, by quarrels remote from the real grievance ; but the 
marquise was not deceived: she recognised in this change the 
fatal hand of her brother in-law. But this certainty, instead of 
drawing her towards him, increased her repulsion ; and thence- 
forward she lost no opportunity of showing him not only that 
repulsion but also the contempt that accompanied it. 
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Matters remained in this state for some months. Every day 
the marquise perceived her husband growing colder, and 
although the spies were invisible she felt herself surrounded by 
a watchfulness that took note of the most private details of her 
life. As to the abbé and the chevalier, they were as usual ; 
only the abbé had hidden his hate behind a smile that was 
habitual, and the chevalier his resentment behind that cold and 
stiff dignity in which dull minds enfold themselves when they 
believe themselves injured in their vanity. 

In the midst of all this, M. Joannis de Nochéres died, and 
added to the already considerable fortune of his granddaughter 
another fortune of from six to seven hundred thousand livres. 

This additional wealth became, on accruing to the marquise, 
what was then called, in countries where the Roman law pre- 
vailed, a paraphernal estate—that 1s to say that, falling in after 
marriage, it was not included in the dowry brought by the 
wife, and that she could dispose freely both of the capital and 
the income, which might not be administered even by her 
husband without a power of attorney, and of which she could 
dispose at pleasure, by donation or by will. And in fact, a few 
days after the marquise had entered into possession of her 
grandfather’s estate, her husband and his brothers learned that 
she had sent for a notary in order to be instructed as to her 
rights. This step betokened an intention of separating this 
inheritance from the common property of the marriage; for 
the behaviour of the marquis towards his wife—of which 
within himself he often recognised the injustice—left him little 
hope of any other explanation. 

About this time a strange event happened. At a dinner 
given by the marquis, a cream was served at dessert: all those 
who partook of this cream were ill; the marquis and his two 
brothers, who had not touched it, felt no evil effects. The 
remainder of this cream, which was suspected of having caused 
illness to the guests, and particularly to the marquise, who had 
taken of it twice, was analysed, and the presence of arsenic in 
it demonstrated. Only, having been mixed with milk, which 
is its antidote, the poison had lost some of its power, and had 
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produced but half the expected effect. As no serious disaster 
had followed this occurrence, the blame was thrown upon a 
servant, who was said to have mistaken arsenic for sugar, and 
everybody forgot it, or appeared to forget it. 

The marquis, however, seemed to be gradually and 
naturally drawing nearer again to his wife; but this time 
Madame de Ganges was not deceived by his returning kindness. 
There, as in his alienation, she saw the selfish hand of the abbé: 
he had persuaded his brother that seven hundred thousand 
livres more in the hcuse would make it worth while to overlook 
some levities of behaviour; and the marquis, obeying the 
impulse given, was trying, by kind dealing, to oppose his wife’s 
still unsettled intention of making a will. 

Towards the autumn there was talk of going to spend that 
season at Ganges, a little town situated in Lower Languedoc, in 
the diocese of Montpellier, seven leagues from that town, and 
nineteen from Avignon. Although this was natural enough, 
since the marquis was lord of the town and had a castle there, 
the marquise was seized by a strange shudder when she heard 
the proposal. Remembrance of the prediction made to her 
returned immediately to her mind. The recent and ill ex- 
plained attempt to poison her, too, very naturally added to her 
fears. Without directly and positively suspecting her brothers- 
in-law of that crime, she knew that in them she had two im- 
placable enemies. .This journey to a little town, this abode ina 
lonely castle, amid new, unknown neighbours, seemed to her of 
no good omen ; but open opposition would have been ridiculous. 
On what grounds, indeed, could she base resistance? The 
marquise could only own her terrors by accusing her husband 
and her brothers-in-law. And of what could she accuse them ? 
The incident of the poisoned cream was not a conclusive proof. 
She resolved accordingly to lock up all her fears in her heart, 
and to commit herself to the hands of God. 

Nevertheless, she would not leave Avignon without signing 
the will which she had contemplated making ever since 
M. de Nochéres’ death. A notary was called in who drew 


up the document. The Marquise de Ganges made her mother, 
WI.—10 
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Madame de Rossan, her sole inheritor, and left in her charge 
the duty of choosing between the testatrix’s two children as 
to which of them should succeed to the estate. These two 
children were, one a boy of six years old, the other a girl of 
five. But this was not enough for the marquise, so deep was 
her impression that she would not survive this fatal journey ; 
she gathered together, secretly and at night, the magistrates of 
Avignon and several persons of quality, belonging to the first 
families of the town, and there, before them, verbally at first, 
declared that, in case of her death, she begged the honourable 
witnesses whom she had assembled on purpose, not to recognise 
as valid, voluntary, or freely written anything except the will 
which she had signed the day before, and affirmed beforehand 
that any later will which might be produced would be the effect 
of fraud or of violence. Then, having made this verbal declara- 
tion, the marquise repeated it in writing, signed the paper con- 
taining it, and gave the paper to be preserved by the honour 
of those whom she constituted its guardians. Such a pre- 
caution, taken with such minute detail, aroused the lively 
curiosity of her hearers. Many pressing questions were put to 
the marquise, but nothing could be extracted from her except 
that she had reasons for her action which she could not declare. 
The cause of this assemblage remained a secret, and every 
person who formed part of it promised the marquise not to 
reveal it. 

On the next day, which was that preceding her departure for 
Ganges, the marquise visited all the charitable institutions and 
religious communities in Avignon; she left liberal alms every- 
where, with the request that prayers and masses should be said 
for her, in order to obtain from God’s grace that she should not 
be suffered to die without receiving the sacraments of the Church. 
In the evening, she took leave of all her friends with the affec- 
tion and the tears of a person convinced that she was bidding 
them a last farewell; and finally she spent the whole night in 
prayer, and the maid who came to wake her found her kneeling 
in the same spot where she had left her the night before. 

The family set out for Ganges; the journey was performed 
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without accident. On reaching the castle, the marquise found 
her mother-in-law there ; she was a woman of remarkable dis- 
tinction and piety, and her presence, although it was to be 
but temporary, reassured the poor fearful marquise a little. 
Arrangements had been made beforehand at the old castle, 
and the most convenient and elegant of the rooms had been 
assigned to the;marquise ; it was on the first floor, and looked 
out upon a courtyard shut in on all sides by stables. 

On the first evening that she was to sleep here, the marquise 
explored this room with the greatest attention. She inspected 
the cupboards, sounded the walls, examined the tapestry, and 
found nothing anywhere that could confirm her terrors, which, 
indeed, from that time began to decrease. At the end of a 
certain time, however, the marquis’s mother left Ganges to 
return to Montpellier. Two days after her departure, the 
marquis talked of important business which required him to go 
back to Avignon, and he too left the castle. The marquise 
thus remained alone with the abbé, the chevalier, and a chaplain 
named Perette, who had been attached for five-and-twenty years 
to the family of the marquis. The rest of the household 
consisted of a few servants. 

The marquise’s first care, on arriving at the castle, had been 
to collect a little society for herself in the town. This was easy: 
not only did her rank make it an honour to belong to her circle, 
her kindly graciousness also inspired at first sight the desire 
of having her for a friend. The marquise thus endured less 
dulness than she had at first feared. This precaution was by 
no means uncalled for; instead of spending only the autumn 
at Ganges, the marquise was obliged, in consequence of letters 
from her husband, to spend the winter there. During the whole 
of this time the abbé and the chevalier seemed to have com- 
pletely forgotten their original designs upon her, and had again 
resumed the conduct of respectful, attentive brothers. But 
with all this, M. de Ganges remained estranged, and the 
marquise, who had not ceased to love him, though she began 
to lose her fear, did not lose her grief. 

One day the abbé entered her room suddenly enough to 
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surprise her before she had time to dry her tears; the secret 
being thus half surprised, he easily obtained a knowledge of the 
whole. The marquise owned to him that happiness in this 
world was impossible for her so long as her husband led this 
separate and hostile life. ‘Ihe abbé tried to console her; but 
amid his consolations he told her that the grief which she was 
suffering had its source 1n herself; that her husband was 
naturally wounded by her distrust of him—a distrust of which 
the will, executed by her, was a proof, all the more humiliating 
because public, and that, while that will existed, she could 
expect no advances towards reconciliation from her husband. 
For that time the conversation ended there. 

Some days later, the abbé came into the marquise’s room 
with a letter which he had just received from his brother. This 
letter, supposed confidential, was filled with tender complaints 
of his wife’s conduct towards him, and showed, through every 
sentence, a depth of affection which only wrongs as serious as 
those from which the marquis considered himself to be feeling 
could counterbalance. The marquise was, at first, very much 
touched by this letter; but having soon reflected that just 
sufficient time had elapsed since the explanation between her- 
self and the abbé for the marquis to be informed of it, she 
awaited further and stronger proofs before changing her mind. 

From day to day, however, the abbé, under the pretext of 
reconciling the husband and wife, became more pressing upon 
the matter of the will, and the marquise, to whom this insistence 
seemed rather alarming, began to experience some of her former 
fears. Finally, the abbé pressed her so hard as to make her 
reflect that since, after the precautions which she had taken 
at Avignon, a revocation could have no result, it would be better 
to seem to yield rather than irritate this man, who inspired her 
with so great a fear, by constant and obstinate refusals. The 
next time that he returned to the subject she accordingly replied 
that she was ready to offer her husband this new proof of her 
love if it would bring him back to her, and having ordered 
a notary to be sent for, she made a new will, in the presence 
of the abbé and the chevalier, and constituted the marquis her 
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residuary legatee. This second instrument bore date the sth 
of May 1667. The abbé and the chevalier expressed the 
greatest joy that this subject of discord was at last removed, 
and offered themselves as guarantees, on their brother’s behalf, 
of a better future. Some days were passed in this hope, which 
a letter from the marquis came to confirm; this letter at the 
same time announced his speedy return to Ganges. 

On the 16th of May, the marquise, who for a month or two 
had not been well, determined to take medicine ; she therefore 
informed the chemist of what she wanted, and asked him to 
make her up something at his discretion and send it to her the 
next day. Accordingly, at the agreed hour in the morning, the 
drauzht was brought to the marquise ; but it looked to her so 
black and so thick that she felt some doubt of the skill of its 
compounder, shut it up in a cupboard in her room without 
saying anything of the matter, and took from her dressing-case 
some pills, of a less efficacious nature indeed, but to which she 
was accustomed, and which were not so repugnant to her. 

The hour in which the marquise was to take this medicine 
was hardly over when the abbé and the chevalier sent to know 
how she was. She replied that she was quite well, and 
invited them to a collation which she was giving about four 
o'clock to the ladies who made up her little circle. An 
hour afterwards the abbé and the chevalier sent a second time 
to inquire after her; the marquise, without paying particular 
attention to this excessive civility, which she remembered after- 
wards, sent word as before that she was perfectly well. 

The marquise had remained in bed to do the honours of her 
little feast, and never had she felt more cheerful. At the hour 
named all her guests arrived ; the abbé and the chevalier were 
ushered in, and the meal was served. Neither one nor the other 
would share it; the abbé indeed sat down to table, but the 
chevalier remained leaning on the foot of the bed. The abbé 
appeared anxious, and only roused himself with a start from 
his absorption ; then he seemed to drive away some dominant 
idea, but soon the idea, stronger than his will, plunged him 
again into a reverie, a state which struck everyone the more 
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particularly because it was far from his usual temper. As to 
the chevalier, his eyes were fixed constantly upon his sister-in- 
law, but in this there was not, as in his brother’s behaviour, 
anything surprising, since the marquise had never looked so 
beautiful. 

The meal over, the company took leave. The abbé escorted 
the ladies downstairs; the chevalier remained with the 
marquise ; but hardly had the abbé left the room when Madame 
de Ganges saw the chevalier turn pale and drop in a sitting 
position—he had been standing—on the foot of the bed. The 
marquise, uneasy, asked what was the matter; but before he 
could reply, her attention was called to another quarter. The 
abbé, as pale and as disturbed as the chevalier, came back into 
the room, carrying in his hands a glass and a pistol, and double- 
locked the door behind him. Terrified at this spectacle, the 
marquise half raised herself in her bed, gazing voiceless and 
wordless. Then the abbé approached her, his lips trembling, 
his hair bristling and his eyes blazing, and, presenting to her 
the glass and the pistol, ‘‘ Madame,” said he, after a moment 
of terrible silence, ‘‘choose, whether poison, fire, or”—he 
made a sign to the chevalier, who drew his sword—“ or 
steel.” 

The marquise had one moment’s hope: at the motion which 
she saw the chevalier make she thought he was coming to her 
assistance; but being soon undeceived, and finding herself 
between two men, both threatening her, she slipped from her 
bed and fell on her knees. 

“What have I done,” she cried, “‘oh, my God! that you 
should thus decree my death, and after having made yourselves 
judges should make yourselves executioners? I am guilty of 
no fault towards you except of having been too faithful in my 
duty to my husband, who is your brother.” 

Then seeing that it was vain to continue imploring the abbé, 
whose looks and gestures spoke a mind made up, she turned 
towards the chevalier. 

** And you too, brother,” said she, “‘ oh, God, God ! you, too! 
Oh, have pity on me, in the name of Heaven !” 
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But he, stamping his foot and pressing the point of his sword 
to her bosom, answered— 

‘ Enough, madam, enough ; take your choice without delay ; 
for if you do not take it, we will take it for you.” 

The marquise turned once again to the abbé, and her fore- 
head struck the muzzle of the pistol. Then she saw that 
she must die indeed, and choosing of the three forms of 
death that which seemed to her the least terrible, ‘‘Give 
me the poison, then,” said she, “and may God forgive 
you my death!” 

With these words she took the glass, but the thick black 
liquid of which it was full aroused such repulsion that she 
would have attempted a last appeal; but a horrible imprecation 
from the abbé and a threatening movement from his brother 
took from her the very last gleam of hope. She put the glass to 
her lips, and murmuring once more, ‘God! Saviour! have 
pity on me!” she swallowed the contents. 

As she did so a few drops of the liquid fell upon her breast, 
and instantly burned her skin like live coals ; indeed, this in- 
fernal draught was composed of arsenic and sublimate infused 
in agua-fortis ; then, thinking that no more would be required 
of her, she dropped the glass. 

The marquise was mistaken: the abbé picked it up, and 
observing that all the sediment had remained at the bottom, 
he gathered together on a silver bodkin all that had coagulated 
on the sides of the glass and all that had sunk to the bottom, 
and presenting this ball, which was about the size of a nut, to 
the marquise, on the end of the bodkin, he said, ‘Come, 
madame, you must swallow the holy-water sprinkler.” 

The marquise opened her lips, with resignation ; but instead 
of doing as the abbé commanded, she kept this remainder of 
the poison in her mouth, threw herself on the bed with a scream, 
and clasping the pillows, in her pain, she put out the poison 
between the sheets, unperceived by her assassins; and then 
turning back to them, folded her hands in entreaty and said, 
“In the name of God, since you have killed my body, at least 
do not destroy my soul, but send me a confessor.” 
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Cruel though the abbé and the chevalier were, they were no 
doubt beginning to weary of such a scene ; moreover, the mortal 
deed was accomplished : after what she had drunk, the marquise 
could live but a few minutes; at her petition they went out, 
locking the door behind them. But nosooner did the marquise 
find herself alone than the possibility of flight presented itself 
to her. She ran to the window: this was but twenty-two feet 
above the ground, but the earth below was covered with stones 
and rubbish. The marquise, being only in her nightdress, 
hastened to slip on a silk petticoat; but at the moment when 
she finished tying it round her waist she heard a step approach- 
ing her room, and believing that her murderers were returning 
to make an end of her, she flew like a madwoman to the window. 
At the moment of her setting foot on the window ledge, the 
door opened: the marquise, ceasing to consider anything, flung 
herself down, head first. Fortunately, the new-comer, who was 
the castle chaplain, had time to reach out and seize her skirt. 
The skirt, not strong enough to bear the weight of the marquise, 
tore; but its resistance, slight though it was, sufficed never- 
theless to change the direction of her body: the marquise, 
whose head would have been shattered on the stones, fell on 
her feet instead, and beyond their being bruised by the stones, 
received no injury. Half stunned though she was by her fall, 
the marquise saw something coming after her, and sprang aside. 
It was an enormous pitcher of water, beneath which the priest, 
when he saw her escaping him, had tried to crush her; but 
either because he had ill carried out his attempt or because the 
marquise had really had time to move away, the vessel was 
shattered at her feet without touching her, and the priest, seeing 
that he had missed his aim, ran to warn the abbé and the 
chevalier that the victim was escaping. 

As for the marquise, she had hardly touched the ground, 
when with admirable presence of mind she pushed the end of 
one of her long plaits so far down her throat as to provoke a fit 
of vomiting ; this was the more easily done that she had eaten 
heartily of the collation, and happily the presence of food had 
prevented the poison from attacking the coats of the stomach 
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so violently as would otherwise have been the case. Scarcely 
had she vomited when a tame boar swallowed what she had 
rejected, and falling into a convulsion, died immediately. 

As we have said, the room looked upon an enclosed court- 
yard; and the marquise at first thought that in leaping from 
her room into this court she had only changed her prison; but 
soon perceiving a light that flickered from an upper window of 
one of the stables, she ran thither, and found a groom who was 
just going to bed. 

“In the name of Heaven, my good man,” said she to him, 
“save me! Iam poisoned! They want to kill me! Do not 
desert me, I entreat you! Have pity on me, open this stable 
for me; let me get away! Let me escape!” 

The groom did not understand much of what the marquise 
said to him; but seeing a woman with disordered hair, half 
naked, asking help of him, he took her by the arm, led her 
through the stables, opened a door for her, and the marquise 
found herself in the street. —2T'wo women were passing ; the groom 
put her into their hands, without being able to explain to them 
what he did not know himself. As for the marquise, she seemed 
able to say nothing beyond these words: “Save me! I am 
poisoned! In the name of Heaven, save me!” 

All at once she escaped from their hands and began to run 
like a mad woman; she had seen, twenty steps away, on the 
threshold of the door by which she had come, her two 
murderers in pursuit of her. 

Then they rushed after her; she shrieking that she was 
poisoned, they shrieking that she was mad; and all this hap- 
pening amid a crowd which, not knowing what part to take, 
divided and made way for the victim and the murderers. 
Terror gave the marquise superhuman strength: the woman 
who was accustomed to walk in silken shoes upon velvet carpets, 
ran with bare and bleeding feet over stocks and stones, vainly 
asking help, which none gave her ; for, indeed, seeing her thus, 
in mad flight, in a nightdress, with flying hair, her only garment 
@ tattered silk petticoat, it was difficult not to think that this 
woman was, as her brothers-in-law said, mad. 
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At last the chevalier came up with her, stopped her, dragged 
her, in spite of her screams, into the nearest house, and closed 
the door behind them, while the abbé, standing at the threshold 
with a pistol in his hand, threatened to blow out the brains of 
any person who should approach. 

The house into which the chevalier and the marquise had 
gone belonged to one M. Desprats, who at the moment was 
from home, and whose wife was entertaining several of her 
friends. The marquise and the chevalier, still struggling to- 
gether, entered the room where the company was assembled : 
as among the ladies present were several who also visited the 
marquise, they immediately arose, in the greatest amazement, 
to give her the assistance that she implored; but the chevalier 
hastily pushed them aside, repeating that the marquise was 
mad. To this reiterated accusation—to which, indeed, appear- 
ances lent only too great a probability—the marquise replied 
by showing her burnt neck and her blackened lips, and wring- 
ing her hands in pain, cried out that she was poisoned, that she 
was going to die, and begged urgently for milk, or at least for 
water. Then the wife of a Protestant minister, whose name 
was Madame Brunel, slipped into her hand a box of orviétan, 
some pieces of which she hastened to swallow, while another 
lady gave her a glass of water; but at the instant when she was 
lifting it to her mouth, the chevalier broke it between her teeth, 
and one of the pieces of glass cut her lips. At this, all the 
women would have flung themselves upon the chevalier; but 
the marquise, fearing that he would only become more enraged, 
and hoping to disarm him, asked, on the contrary, that she might 
be left alone with him: all the company, yielding to her desire, 
passed into the next room; this was what the chevalier, on his 
part, too, asked. 

Scarcely were they alone, when the marquise, joining her 
hands, knelt to him and said in the gentlest and most appealing 
voice that it was possible to use, ‘‘ Chevalier, my dear brother, 
will you not have pity upon me, who have always had so much 
affection for you, and who, even now, would give my blood for 
your Service ? You know that the things I am saying are not 
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merely empty words; and yet how is it you are treating me, 
though I have not deserved it? And what will everyone say 
to such dealings? Ah, brother, what a great unhappiness 1s 
mine, to have been so cruelly treated by you! And yet—yes, 
brother—if you will deign to have pity on me and to save my 
life, I swear, by my hope of heaven, to keep no remembrance 
of what has happened, and to consider you always as my 
protector and my friend.” 

All at once the marquise rose with a great cry and clasped 
her hand to her right side. While she was speaking, and before 
she perceived what he was doing, the chevalier had drawn his 
sword, which was very short, and using it as a dagger, had struck 
her in the breast; this first blow was followed by a second, 
which came in contact with the shoulder blade, and so was 
prevented from going farther. At these two blows the marquise 
rushed towards the door of the room into which the tadies had 
retired, crying, “Help! He is killing me!” 

But during the time that she took to cross the room the 
chevalier stabbed her five times in the back with his sword, and 
would no doubt have done more, if at the last blow his sword 
had not broken ; indeed, he had struck with such force that the 
fragment remained embedded in her shoulder, and the marquise 
fell forward on the floor, in a pool of her blood, which was 
flowing all round her and spreading through the room. 

The chevalier thought he had killed her, and hearing the 
women running to her assistance, he rushed from the room. 
The abbé was still at the door, pistol in hand; the chevalier 
took him by the arm to drag him away, and as the abbé 
hesitated to follow, he said— 

‘Let us go, abbé; the business is done.” 

The chevalier and the abbé had taken a few steps in the 
street when a window opened and the women who had found 
the marquise expiring called out for help: at these cries the 
abbé stopped short, and holding back the chevalier by the arm, 
demanded— 

‘What was it you said, chevalier? If they are calling help, 
is she not dead, after all?” 
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“ Ma fot, go and see for yourself,” returned the chevalier. ‘I 
have done enough for my share ; it is your turn now.” 

“ Pardieu, that is quite my opinion,” cried the abbé; and 
rushing back to the house, he flung himself into the room at 
the moment when the women, lifting the marquise with great 
difficulty, for she was so weak that she could no longer help 
herself, were attempting to carry her to bed. The abbé pushed 
them away, and arriving at the marquise, put his pistol to her 
heart; but Madame Brunel, the same who had previously given 
the marquise a box of orviétan, lifted up the barrel with her 
hand, so that the shot went off into the air, and the bullet 
instead of striking the marquise lodged in the cornice of the 
ceiling, The abbé then took the pistol by the barrel and gave 
Madame Brunel so violent a blow upon the head with the butt 
that she staggered and almost fell; he was about to strike her 
again, but all the women uniting against him, pushed him, with 
thousands of maledictions, out of the room, and locked the door 
behind him. The two assassins, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, fled from Ganges, and reached Aubenas, which is a full 
league away, about ten in the evening. 

Meanwhile the women were doing all they could for the 
marquise. Their first intention, as we have already said, was 
to put her to bed, but the broken sword blade made her 
unable to lie down, and they tried in vain to pull it out, so 
deeply had it entered the bone. Then the marquise herself 
showed Madame Brunel what method to take: the operating 
lady was to sit on the bed, and while the others helped to 
hold up the marquise, was to seize the blade with both hands, 
and pressing her knees against the patient’s back, to pull 
violently and with a great jerk. This plan at last succeeded, 
and the marquise was able to get to bed; it was nine in the 
evening, and this horrible tragedy had been going on for 
nearly three hours. 

The magistrates of Ganges, being informed of what had 
happened, and beginning to believe that it was really a case of 
murder, came in person, with a guard, to the marquise. As 
soon as she saw them come in she recovered strength, and 
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raising herself in bed, so great was her fear, clasped her hands 
and besought their protection ; for she always expected to see 
one or the other of her murderers return. The magistrates told 
her to reassure herself, set armed men to guard all the 
approaches to the house, and while physicians and surgeons 
were summoned in hot haste from Montpellier, they on their 
part sent word to the Baron de Trissan, provost of Languedoc, 
of the crime that had just been committed, and gave him the 
names and the description of the murderers. That official at 
once sent people after them, but it was already too late: he 
learned that the abbé and the chevalier had slept at Aubenas 
on the night of the murder, that there they had reproached 
each other for their unskilfulness, and had come near cutting 
each other’s throats, that finally they had departed before 
daylight, and had taken a boat, near Agde, from a beach 
called the “Gras de Palaval.” 

The Marquis de Ganges was at Avignon, where he was 
prosecuting a servant of his who had robbed him of two hundred 
crowns, when he heard news of the event. He turned horribly 
pale as he listened to the messenger’s story, then falling into 
a violent fury against his brothers, he swore that they should 
have no executioners other than himself. Nevertheless, 
though he was so uneasy about the marquise’s condition, he 
waited until the next day in the afternoon before setting forth, 
and during the interval he saw some of his friends at Avignon 
without saying anything to them of the matter. He did not reach 
Ganges until four days after the murder, then he went to the 
house of M. Desprats and asked to see his wife, whom some 
kind priests had already prepared for the meeting; and the 
marquise, as soon as she heard of his arrival, consented to 
receive him. The marquis immediately entered the room, 
with his eyes full of tears, tearing his hair, and giving every 
token of the deepest despair. 

The marquise received her husband like a forgiving wife 
and a dying Christian. She scarcely even uttered some slight 
reproaches about the manner in which he had deserted her; 
moreover, the marquis having complained to a monk of these 
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reproaches, and the monk having reported his complaints to 
the marquise, she called her husband to her bedside, at a 
moment when she was surrounded by people, and made him 
a public apology, begging him to attribute the words that 
seemed to have wounded him to the effect of her sufferings, 
and not to any failure in her regard for him. The marquis, 
left alone with his wife, tried to take advantage of this reconcilia- 
tion to induce her to annul the declaration that she had made 
before the magistrates of Avignon; for the vice-legate and his 
Officers, faithful to the promises made to the marquise, had 
refused to register the fresh donation which she had made at 
Ganges, according to the suggestions of the abbé, and which 
the latter had sent off, the very moment it was signed, to his 
brother. But on this point the marquise was immovably 
resolute, declaring that this fortune was reserved for her children 
and therefore sacred to her, and that she could make no altera- 
tion in what had been done at Avignon, since it represented 
her genuine and final wishes. Notwithstanding this declaration, 
the marquis did not cease to remain beside his wife and to 
bestow upon her every care possible to a devoted and attentive 
husband. 

Two days later than the Marquis de Ganges arrived Madame 
de Rossan: great was her amazement, after all the rumours 
that were already in circulation about the marquis, at finding 
her daughter in the hands of him whom she regarded as one 
of her murderers. But the marquise, far from sharing that 
opinion, did all she could, not only to make her mother feel 
differently, but even to induce her to embrace the marquis as 
a son. This blindness on the part of the marquise caused 
Madame de Rossan so much grief that notwithstanding her 
profound affection for her daughter she would only stay two 
days, and in spite of the entreaties that the dying woman made 
to her, she returned home, not allowing anything to stop her. 
This departure was a great grief to the marquise, and was the 
reason why she begged with renewed entreaties to be taken 
to Montpellier. The very sight of the place where she had 
been so cruelly tortured continually brought before her, not 
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only the remembrance of the murder, but the image of the 
murderers, who in her brief moments of sleep so haunted her 
that she sometimes awoke suddenly, uttering shrieks and 
calling for help. Unfortunately, the physician considered her 
too weak to bear removal, and declared that no change of 
place could be made without extreme danger. 

Then, when she heard this verdict, which had to be repeated 
to her, and which her bright and lively complexion and 
brilliant eyes seemed to contradict, the marquise turned all 
her thoughts towards holy things, and thought only of dying 
like a saint after having already suffered like a martyr. She 
consequently asked to receive the last sacrament, and while 
it was being sent for, she repeated her apologies to her husband 
and her forgiveness of his brothers, and this with a gentleness 
that, joined to her beauty, made her whole personality appear 
angelic. When, however, the priest bearing the viaticum 
entered, this expression suddenly changed, and her face 
presented every token of the greatest terror. She had just 
recognised in the priest who was bringing her the last consola- 
tions of Heaven the infamous Perette, whom she could not 
but regard as an accomplice of the abbé and the chevalier, 
since, after having tried to hald her back, he had attempted to 
crush her beneath the pitcher of water which he had thrown 
at her from the window, and since, when he saw her escaping, 
he had run to warn her assassins and to set them on her 
track. She recovered herself quickly, however, and seeing 
that the priest, without any sign of remorse, was drawing near 
to her bedside, she would not cause so great a scandal as 
would have been caused by denouncing him at such a moment. 
Nevertheless, bending towards him, she said, “ Father, I 
hope that, remembering what has passed, and in order to 
dispel fears that I may justifiably entertain, you will make 
no difficulty of partaking with me of the consecrated wafer ; 
for I have sometimes heard it said that the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, while remaining a token of salvation, has been 
known to be made a principle of death.” 

The priest inclined his head as a sign of assent. 
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So the marquise communicated thus, taking a sacrament 
that she shared with one of her murderers, as an evidence 
that she forgave this one like the others and that she prayed 
God to forgive them as she herself did. 

The following days passed without any apparent increase in 
her illness, the fever by which she was consumed rather 
enhancing her beauties, and imparting to her voice and 
gestures a vivacity which they had never had before. Thus 
evcrybody had begun to recover hope, except herself, who, 
feeling better than anyone else what was her true condition, 
never for a moment allowed herself any illusion, and keeping 
her son, who was seven years old, constantly beside her bed, 
bade him again and again look well at her, so that, young as 
he was, he might remember her all his life and never forget 
her in his prayers. The poor child would burst into tears and 
promise not only to remember her but also to avenge her 
when he was a man. At these words the marquise gently 
reproved him, telling him that all vengeance belonged to the 
king and to God, and that all cares of the kind must be left 
to those two great rulers of heaven and of earth. 

On the 3rd of June, M. Catalan, a councillor, appointed as 
a commissoner by the Parliament of Toulouse, arrived at 
Ganges, together with all the officials required by his com- 
mission; but he could not see the marquise that night, for 
she had dozed for some hours, and this sleep had left a sort 
of torpor upon her mind, which might have impaired the 
lucidity of her depositions. The next morning, without asking 
anybody’s opinion, M. Catalan repaired to the house of 
M. Desprats, and in spite of some slight resistance on the part of 
those who were in charge of her, made his way to the presence 
of the marquise. The dying woman received him with an 
admirable presence of mind, that made M. Catalan think there 
had been an intention the night before to prevent any meeting 
between him and the person whom he was sent to interrogate. 
At first the marquise would relate nothing that had passed, 
saying that she could not at the same time accuse and forgive ; 
but M. Catalan brought her to see that justice required truth 
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from her before all things, since, in default of exact information, 
the law might go astray, and strike the innocent instead of the 
guilty. This last argument decided the marquise, and during 
the hour and a half that he spent alone with her she told 
him all the details of this hornble occurrence. On the morrow 
M. Catalan was to see her again ; but on the morrow the marquise 
was, in truth, much worse. He assured himself of this by his 
own eyes, and as he knew almost all that he wished to know, 
did not insist further, for fear of fatiguing her. 

Indeed, from that day forward, such atrocious sufferings laid 
hold upon the marquise, that notwithstanding the firmness 
which she had always shown, and which she tried to maintain to 
the end, she could not prevent herself from uttering screams 
mingled with prayers. In this manner she spent the whole 
day of the 4th and part of the 5th. At last, on that day, 
which was a Sunday, towards four o’clock in the afternoon, she 
expired. 

The body was immediately opened, and the physicians 
attested that the marquise had died solely from the power of 
the poison, none of the seven sword cuts which she had received 
being mortal. They found the stomach and bowels burned 
and the brain blackened. However, in spite of that infernal 
draught, which, says the official report, “ would have killed a 
lioness in a few hours,” the marquise struggled for nineteen 
days,—so much, adds an account from which we have borrowed 
some of these details, so much did nature lovingly defend 
the beautiful body that she had taken so much trouble to 
make. 

M. Catalan, the very moment he was informed of the 
marquise’s death, having with him twelve guards belonging to 
the governor, ten archers, and a poqueton, despatched them to 
the marquis’s castle with orders to seize his person, that of 
the priest, and those of all the servants except the groom who 
had assisted the marquise in her flight. The officer in com- 
mand of this little squad found the marquis walking up and 
down, melancholy and greatly disturbed, in the large hall of 


the castle, and when he signified to him the order of which 
II,—11 
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he was the bearer, the marquis, without making any resistance, 
and as though prepared for what was happening to him, replied 
that he was ready to obey, and that moreover he had always 
intended to go before the Parliament to accuse the murderers 
of his wife. He was asked for the key of his cabinet, which he 
gave up, and the order was given to conduct him, with the 
other persons accused, to the prisons of Montpellier. As soon 
as the marquis came into that town, the report of his arrival 
spread with incredible rapidity from street to street. Then, as it 
was dark, lights came to all the windows, and people coming out 
with torches formed a torchlight procession, by means of which 
everybody could see him. He, like the priest, was mounted on 
a sorry hired horse, and entirely surrounded by archers, to 
whom, no doubt, he owed his life on this occasion; for the 
indignation against him was so great that everyone was egging 
on his neighbours to tear him limb from limb, which would 
certainly have come to pass had he not been so carefully de- 
fended and guarded. 

Immediately upon receiving news of her daughter’s death, 
Madame de Rossan took possession of all her property, and, 
making herself a party to the case, declared that she would 
never desist from her suit until her daughter’s death was 
avenged. M. Catalan began the examination at once, and the 
first interrogation to which he submitted the marquis lasted 
eleven hours. Then soon afterwards he and the other persons 
accused were conveyed from the prisons of Montpellier to those 
of Toulouse. A crushing memorial by Madame de Rossan 
followed them, in which she demonstrated with absolute clear- 
ness that the marquis had participated in the crime of his two 
brothers, if not in act, in thought, desire, and intention. 

The marquis’s defence was very simple: it was his misfortune 
to have had two villains for brothers, who had made attempts 
first upon the honour and then upon the life of a wife whom he 
loved tenderly ; they had destroyed her by a most atrocious 
death, and to crown his evil fortune, he, the innocent, was 
accused of having had a hand in that death. And, indeed, 
the examinations in the trial did not succeed in bringing any 
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evidence against the marquis beyond moral presumptions, 
which, it appears, were insufficient to induce his judges to 
award a sentence of death. 

A verdict was consequently given, upon the 21st of August 
1667, which sentenced the abbé and the chevalier de Ganges 
to be broken alive on the wheel, the Marquis de Ganges to 
perpetual banishment from the kingdom, his property to be 
confiscated to the king, and himself to lose his nobility and to 
become incapable of succeeding to the property of his children. 
As for the priest Perette, he was sentenced to the galleys for 
life, after having previously been degraded from his clerical 
orders by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

This sentence made as great a stir as the murder had done, 
and gave rise, in that period when ‘‘extenuating circumstances ” 
had not been invented, to long and angry discussions. Indeed, 
the marquis either was guilty of complicity or was not: if he 
was not, the punishment was too cruel; if he was, the sentence 
was too light. Such was the opinion of Louis x1v, who re- 
membered the beauty of the Marquise de Ganges ; for, some 
time afterwards, when he was believed to have forgotten this 
unhappy affair, and when he was asked to pardon the Marquis 
de la Douze, who was accused of having poisoned his wife, the 
king answered, ‘There is no need for a pardon, since he 
belongs to the Parliament of Toulouse, and the Marquis de 
Ganges did very well without one.” 

It may easily be supposed that this melancholy event did 
not pass without inciting the wits of the day to write a vast 
number of verses and Jdbouts-rimés about the catastrophe by 
which one of the most beautiful women of the century was 
carried off. Readers who have a taste for that sort of 
literature are referred to the journals and memoirs of the 
times. 


Now, as our readers, if they have taken any interest at all 
in the terrible tale just narrated, will certainly ask what became 
of the murderers, we will proceed to follow their course until 
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the moment when they disappeared, some into the night of 
death, some into the darkness of oblivion. 

The priest Perette was the first to pay his debt to Heaven: 
he died at the oar on the way from Toulouse to Brest. 

The chevalier withdrew to Venice, took service in the army 
of the Most Serene Republic, then at war with Turkey, and 
was sent to Candia, which the Mussulmans had been besieging 
for twenty years; he had scarcely arrived there when, as he 
was walking on the ramparts of the town with two other officers, 
a shell burst at their feet, and a fragment of it killed the 
chevalier without so much as touching his companions, so that 
the event was regarded as a direct act of Providence. 

As for the abbé, his story is longer and stranger. He parted 
from the chevalier in the neighbourhood of Genoa, and crossing 
the whole of Piedmont, part of Switzerland, and a corner of 
Germany, entered Holland under the name of Lamartelliére. 
After many hesitations as to the place where he would settle, 
he finally retired to Viane, of which the Count of Lippe was at 
that time sovereign; there he made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who presented him to the count as a French religious 
refugee. 

The count, even in this first conversation, found that the 
foreigner who had come to seek safety in his dominions possessed 
not only great intelligence but a very solid sort of intelligence, 
and seeing that the Frenchman was conversant with letters and 
with learning, proposed that he should undertake the education 
of his son, who at that time was nine years old. Such a pro- 
posal was a stroke of fortune for the abbé de Ganges, and he 
did not dream of refusing it. 

The abbé de Ganges was one of those men who have great 
mastery over themselves: from the moment when he saw that 
his interest, nay, the very safety of his life required it, he con- 
cealed with extreme care whatever bad passions existed within 
him, and only allowed his good qualities to appear. He was a 
tutor who supervised the heart as sharply as the mind, and 
succeeded in making of his pupil a prince so accomplished in 
both respects, that the Count of Lippe, making use of such 
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wisdom and such knowledge, began to consult the tutor upon 
all matters of state, so that in course of time the so-called 
Lamartellitre, without holding any public office, had become 
the soul of the little principality. 

The countess had a young relation living with her, who 
though without fortune was of a great family, and for whom the 
countess had a deep affection ; it did not escape her notice that 
her son’s tutor had inspired this poor young girl with warmer 
feelings than became her high station, and that the faise 
Lamartellitre, emboldened by his own growing credit, had done 
all he could to arouse and keep up these feelings. The 
countess sent for her cousin, and having drawn from her a con- 
fession of her love, said that she herself had indeed a great 
regard for her son’s governor, whom she and her husband 
intended to reward with pensions and with posts for the services 
he had rendered to their family and to the State, but that it 
was too lofty an ambition for a man whose name was 
Lamartellitre, and who had no relations nor family that could 
be owned, to aspire to the hand of a girl who was related to a 
royal house ; and that though she did not require that the man 
who married her cousin should be a Bourbon, a Montmorency, 
or a Rohan, she did at least desire that he should be somebody, 
though it were but a gentleman of Gascony or Poitou. 

The Countess of Lippe’s young kinswoman went and 
repeated this answer, word for word, to her lover, expecting 
him to be overwhelmed by it; but, on the contrary, he replied 
that if his birth was the only obstacle that opposed their union, 
there might be means to remove it. In fact, the abbé, having 
spent eight years at the prince’s court, amid the strongest testi- 
monies of confidence and esteem, thought himself sure enough 
of the prince’s goodwill to venture upon the avowal of his real 
name. 

He therefore asked an audience of the countess, who im- 
mediately granted it. Bowing to her respectfully, he said, 
“‘Madame, I had flattered myself that your Highness honoured 
me with your esteem, and yet you now oppose my happiness : 
your Highness’s relative is willing to accept me as a husband, 
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and the prince your son authorises my wishes and pardons my 
boldness ; what have I done to you, madame, that you alone 
should be against me? and with what can you reproach me 
during the eight years that I have had the honour of serving 
your Highness? ” 

“T have nothing to reproach you with, monsieur,” replied the 
countess ; “but 1 do not wish to incur reproach on my own 
part by permitting such a marriage: I thought you too sensible 
and reasonable a man to need reminding that, while you 
confined yourself to suitable requests and moderate ambitions, 
you had reason to be pleased with our gratitude. Do you ask 
that your salary shall bedoubled? The thing ts easy. Do you 
desire important posts? They shall be given you; but do not, 
sir, so far forget yourself as to aspire to an alliance that you 
cannot flatter yourself with a hope of ever attaining.” 

“But, madame,” returned the petitioner, “who told you 
that my birth was so obscure as to debar me from all hope of 
obtaining your consent ?” 

‘“Why, you yourself, monsieur, I think,” answered the 
countess in astonishment ; “or if you did not say so, your name 
said so for you.” 

“ And if that name is not mine, madame?” said the abbé, 
growing bolder; “if unfortunate, terrible, fatal circumstances 
have compelled me to take that name in order to hide another 
that was too unhappily famous, would your Highness then be 
sO unjust as not to change your mind?” 

‘* Monsieur,” replied the countess, “ you have said too much 
now not to goon tothe end. Whoare you? Tellme. And 
if, as you give me to understand, you are of good birth, I swear 
to you that want of fortune shall not stand in the way.” 

“ Alas, madame,” cried the abbé, throwing himself at her feet, 
““my name, I am sure, is but too familiar to your Highness, 
and I would willingly at this moment give half my blood that 
you had never heard it uttered; but you have said it, madame, 
I have gone too far to recede. Well, then, I am that unhappy 
abbé de Ganges whose crimes are known, and of whom I have 
more than once heard you speak.” 
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“The abbé de Ganges!” cried the countess in horror,—"“ the 
abbé de Ganges! You are that execrable abbé de Ganges 
whose very name makes one shudder? And to you, to a man 
thus infamous, we have entrusted the education of our only 
son? Qh, I hope, for all our sakes, monsieur, that you are 
speaking falsely ; for if you were speaking the truth I think I 
should have you arrested this very instant and taken back to 
France to undergo your punishment. The best thing you can 
do, if what you have said to me is true, is instantly to leave not 
only the castle, but the town and the principality ; it will be 
torment enough for the rest of my life whenever I think that I 
have spent seven years under the same roof with you.” 

The abbé would have replied; but the countess raised her 
voice so much, that the young prince, who had been won over 
to his tutor’s interests and who was listening at his mother’s 
door, judged that his protégé’s business was taking an unfavour- 
able turn, and went in to try and put things right. He found 
his mother so much alarmed that she drew him to her by an 
instinctive movement, as though to put herself under his pro- 
tection, and beg and pray as he might, he could only obtain 
permission for his tutor to go away undisturbed to any country 
of the world that he might prefer, but with an express prohibi- 
tion of ever again entering the presence of the Count or the 
Countess of Lippe. 

The abbé de Ganges withdrew to Amsterdam, where he 
became a teacher of languages, and where his lady-love soon 
after came to him and married him: his pupil, whom his 
parents could not induce, even when they told him the real 
name of the false Lamartellitre, to share their horror of him, 
gave him assistance as long as he needed it; and this state of 
things continued until upon his wife attaining her majority he 
entered into possession of some property that belonged to her. 
His regular conduct and his learning, which had been rendered 
more solid by long and serious study, caused him to be admitted 
into the Protestant consistory ; there, after an exemplary life, 
he died, and none but God ever knew whether it was one of 
hypocrisy or of penitence. 
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As for the Marquis de Ganges, who had been sentenced, as 
we have seen, to banishment and the confiscation of his property, 
he was conducted to the frontier of Savoy and there set at 
liberty. After having spent two or three years abroad, so that 
the terrible catastrophe in which he had been concerned should 
have time to be hushed up, he came back to France, and as 
nobody— Madame de Rossan being now dead—was interested 
in prosecuting him, he returned to his castle at Ganges, and 
remained there, pretty well hidden. M. de Baville, indeed, the 
Lieutenant of Languedoc, learned that the marquis had broken 
from his exile ; but he was told, at the same time, thatthe marquis, 
as a zealous Catholic, was forcing his vassals to attend mass, 
whatever their religion might be: this was the period in which 
persons of the Reformed Church were being persecuted, and the 
zeal of the marquis appeared to M. de Baville to compensate 
and more than compensate for the peccadillo of which he had 
been accused ; consequently, instead of prosecuting him, he 
entered into secret communication with him, reassuring him 
about his stay in France, and urging on his religious zeal; and 
in this manner twelve years passed by. 

During this time the marquise’s young son, whom we saw at 
his mother’s deathbed, had reached the age of twenty, and 
being rich in his father’s possessions—which his uncle had 
restored to him—and also by his mother’s inheritance, which 
he had shared with his sister, had married a girl of good family, 
named Mademoiselle de Moissac, who was both rich and 
beautiful. Being called to serve in the royal army, the count 
brought his young wife to the castle of Ganges, and, having 
fervently commended her to his fathér, left her in his charge. 

The Marquis de Ganges was forty-two years old, and scarcely 
seemed thirty ; he was one of the handsomest men living ; he 
fell in love with his daughter-in-law and hoped to win her love, 
and in order to promote this design, his first care was to 
separate from her, under the excuse of religion, a maid who had 
been with her from childhood and to whom she was greatly 
attached. 

This measure, the cause of which the young marquise did 
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not know, distressed her extremely. It was much against her 
will that she had come to live at all in this old castle of Ganges, 
which had so recently been the scene of the terrible story 
that we have just told. She inhabited the suite of rooms in 
which the murder had been committed ; her bedchamber was 
the same which had belonged to the late marquise; her bed 
was the same; the window by which she had fled was before 
her eyes; and everything, down to the smallest article of 
furniture, recalled to her the details of that savage tragedy. 
But even worse was her case when she found it no longer 
possible to doubt her father-in-law’s intentions ; when she saw 
herself beloved by one whose very name had again and again 
made her childhood turn pale with terror, and when she was 
left alone at all hours of the day in the sole company of the 
man whom public rumour still pursued as a murderer. Perhaps 
in any other place the poor lonely girl might have found some 
strength in trusting herself to God; but there, where God had 
suffered one of the fairest and purest creatures that ever existed 
to perish by so cruel a death, she dared not appeal to Him, for 
He seemed to have turned away from this family. 

She waited, therefore, in growing terror; spending her days, 
as much as she could, with the women of rank who lived in 
the little town of Ganges, and some of whom, eye-witnesses of 
her mother-in-law’s murder, increased her terrors by the 
accounts which they gave of it, and which she, with the de- 
Spairing obstinacy of fear, asked to hear again and again. As 
to her nights, she spent the greater part of them on her knees, 
and fully dressed, trembling at the smallest sound; only 
breathing freely as daylight came back, and then venturing 
to seek her bed for a few hours’ rest. 

At last the marquis’s attempts became so direct and so 
pressing, that the poor young woman resolved to escape at all 
costs from his hands. Her first idea was to write to her father, 
explain to him her position and ask help; but her father had 
not long been a Catholic, and had suffered much on behalf of 
the Reformed religion, and on these accounts it was clear that 
her letter would be opened by the marquis on pretext of 
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religion, and thus that step, instead of saving, might destroy 
her. She had thus but one resource : her husband had always 
been a Catholic; her husband was a captain of dragoons, 
faithful in the service of the king and faithful in the service of 
God ; there could be no excuse for opening a letter to him ; 
she resolved to address herself to him, explained the position in 
which she found herself, got the address written by another hand, 
and sent the letter to Montpellier, where it was posted. 

The young marquis was at Metz when he received his wife’s 
missive. At that instant all his childish memories awoke; he 
beheld himself at his dying mother’s bedside, vowing never to 
forget her and to pray daily for her. ‘The image presented 
itself of this wife whom he adored, in the same room, exposed 
to the same violence, destined perhaps to the same fate; all 
this was enough to lead him to take positive action: he flung 
himself into a post-chaise, reached Versailles, begged an 
audience of the king, cast himself, with his wife’s letter in his 
hand, at the feet of Louis x1v, and besought him to compel 
his father to return into exile, where he swore upon his honour 
that he would send him everything he could need in order to 
live properly. 

The king was not aware that the Marquis de Ganges had 
disobeyed the sentence of banishment, and the manner in which 
he learned it was not such as to make him pardon the contra- 
diction of his laws. In consequence he immediately ordered 
that if the Marquis de Ganges were found in France he should 
be proceeded against with the utmost rigour. 

Happily for the marquis, the Comte de Ganges, the only one 
of his brothers who had remained in France, and indeed in 
favour, learned the king’s decision in time. He took post from 
Versailles, and making the greatest haste, went to warn him of 
the danger that was threatening; both together immediately 
left Ganges, and withdrew to Avignon. The district of 
Venaissin, still belonging at that time to the pope and being 
governed by a vice-legate, was considered as foreign territory. 
There he found his daughter, Madame d’Urban, who did all 
she could to induce him to stay with her; but to do so would 
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have been to flout Louis xtv’s orders too publicly, and the 
marquis was afraid to remain so much in evidence lest evil 
should befall him ; he accordingly retired to the little village of 
Isle, built in a charming spot near the fountain of Vaucluse ; 
there he was lost sight of; none ever heard him spoken of 
again, and when I myself travelled in the south of France in 
1835, I sought in vain any trace of the obscure and forgotten 
death which closed so turbulent and stormy an existence. 

As, in speaking of the last adventures of the Marquis de 
Ganges, we have mentioned the name of Madame d’Urban, 
his daughter, we cannot exempt ourselves from following her 
amid the strange events of her life, scandalous though they 
may be; such, indeed, was the fate of this family, that it was to 
occupy the attention of France through well-nigh a century, 
either by its crimes or by its freaks. 

On the death of the marquise, her daughter, who was barely 
six years old, had remained in the charge of the dowager 
Marquise de Ganges, who, when she had attained her twelfth 
year, presented to her as her husband the Marquis de Perrant, 
formerly a lover of the grandmother herself. ‘The marquis was 
seventy years of age, having been born in the reign of Henry tv; 
he had seen the court of Louis xu and that of Louis x1v’s 
youth, and he had remained one of its most elegant and favoured 
nobles ; he had the manners of those two periods, the politest 
that the world has known, so that the young girl, not knowing 
as yet the meaning of marriage and having seen no other man, 
yielded without repugnance, and thought herself happy in. 
becoming the Marquise de Perrant. 

The marquis, who was very rich, had quarrelled with his 
younger brother, and regarded him with such hatred that he 
was marrying only to deprive his brother of the inheritance 
that would rightfully accrue to him, should the elder die 
childless. Unfortunately, the marquis soon perceived that the 
step which he had taken, however efficacious in the case of 
another man, was likely to be fruitless in his own. He did not, 
however, despair, and waited two or three years, hoping every 
day that Heaven would work a miracle in his favour; but as 
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every day diminished the chances of this miracle, and his hatred 
for his brother grew with the impossibility of taking revenge 
upon him, he adopted’a strange and altogether antique scheme, 
and determined, like the ancient Spartans, to obtain by the help 
of another what Heaven refused to himself. 

The marquis did not need to seek long for the man who 
should give him his revenge: he had in his house a young page, 
some seventeen or eighteen years old, the son of a fnend of 
his, who, dying without fortune, had on his deathbed particularly 
commended the lad to the marquis. This young man, a 
year older than his mistress, could not be continually about 
her without falling passionately in love with her; and however 
much he might endeavour to hide his love, the poor youth was 
as yet too little practised in dissimulation to succeed in con- 
cealing it from the eyes of the marquis, who, after having at 
first observed its growth with uneasiness, began on the contrary 
to rejoice in it, from the moment when he had decided upon 
the scheme that we have just mentioned. 

The marquis was slow to decide but prompt to execute. 
Having taken his resolution, he summoned his page, and, after 
having made him promise inviolable secrecy, and having under- 
taken, on that condition, to prove his gratitude by buying him 
a regiment, explained what was expected of him. The poor 
youth, to whom nothing could have been more unexpected 
than such a communication, took it at first for a trick by which 
the marquis meant to make him own his love, and was ready 
to throw himself at his feet and declare everything; but the 
marquis sceing his confusion, and easily guessing its cause, 
reassured him completely by swearing that he authorised him 
to take any steps in order to attain the end that the marquis 
had in view. As in his inmost heart the aim of the young man 
was the same, the bargain was soon struck: the page bound 
himself by the most terrible oaths to keep the secret ; and the 
marquis, in order to supply whatever assistance was in his 
power, gave him money to spend, believing that there was no 
woman, however virtuous, who could resist the combination of 
youth, beauty, and fortune: unhappily for the marquis, such a 
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woman, whom he thought impossible, did exist, and was his 
wife. 

The page was so anxious to obey his master, that from that 
very day his mistress remarked the alteration that arose from 
the permission given him—his prompt obedience to her orders 
and his speed in executing them, in order to return a few moments 
the sooner to her presence. She was grateful to him, and in 
the simplicity of her heart she thanked him. Two days later 
the page appeared before her splendidly dressed ; she observed 
and remarked upon his improved appearance, and amused her- 
self in conning over all the parts of his dress, as she might have 
done with a new doll. All this familiarity doubled the poor 
young man’s passion, but he stood before his mistress, never- 
theless, abashed and trembling, like Cherubino before his fair 
godmother. Every evening the marquis inquired into his 
progress, and every evening the page confessed that he was no 
farther advanced than the day before ; then the marquis scolded, 
threatened to take away his fine clothes, to withdraw his own 
promises, and finally to address himself to some other person. 
At this last threat the youth would again call up his courage, and 
promise to be bolder to-morrow ; and on the morrow would 
spend the day in making a thousand compliments to his mistress’s 
eyes, which she, in her innocence, did not understand. At last, 
one day, Madame de Perrant asked him what made him look 
at her thus, and he ventured to confess his love; but 
then Madame de Perrant, changing her whole demeanour, 
assumed a face of sternness and bade him go out of her 
room. 

The poor lover obeyed, and ran, in despair, to confide his 
grief to the husband, who appeared sincerely to share it, but 
consoled him by saying that he had no doubt chosen his 
moment badly; that all women, even the least severe, had 
inauspicious hours in which they would not yield to attack, and 
that he must let a few days pass, which he must employ in 
making his peace, and then must take advantage of a better 
opportunity, and not allow himself to be rebuffed by a few 
refusals ; and to these words the marquis added a purse of gold, 
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in order that the page might, if necessary, win over the marquise’s 
waiting-woman. 

Guided thus by the older experience of the husband, the page 
began to appear very much ashamed and very penitent; but 
for a day or two the marquise, in spite of his apparent humility, 
kept him at a distance: at last, reflecting no doubt, with the 
assistance of her mirror and of her maid, that the crime was 
not absolutely unpardonable, and after having reprimanded the 
culprit at some length, while he stood listening with eyes cast 
down, she gave him her hand, forgave him, and admitted him 
to her companionship as before. 

Things went on in this way for a week. The page no longer 
raised his eyes and did not venture to open his mouth, and the 
marquise was beginning to regret the time in which he used to 
look and to speak, when, one fine day while she was at her 
toilet, at which she had allowed him to be present, he seized a 
moment when the maid had left her alone, to cast himself at 
her feet and tell her that he had vainly tried to stifle his love, 
and that, even although he were to die under the weight of her 
anger, he must tell her that this love was immense, eternal, 
stronger than his life. The marquise upon this wished to send 
him away, as on the former occasion, but instead of obeying 
her, the page, better instructed, took her in his arms. The 
marquise called, screamed, broke her bell-rope; the waiting- 
maid, who had been bought over, according to the marquis’s 
advice, had kept the other women out of the way, and was 
careful not to come herself. ‘Then the marquise, resisting force 
by force, freed herself from the page’s arms, rushed to her 
husband’s room, and there, bare-necked, with floating hair, and 
looking lovelier than ever, flung herself into his arms and begged 
his protection against the insolent fellow who had just insulted 
her. But what was the amazement of the marquise, when, 
instead of the anger which she expected to see break forth, the 
marquis answered coldly that what she was saying was incredible, 
that he had always found the young man very well behaved, 
and that, no doubt, having taken up some frivolous ground of 
resentment against him, she was employing this means to get 
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rid of him; but, he added, whatever might be his love for her, 
and his desire to do everything that was agreeable to her, he 
begged her not to require this of him, the young man being 
his friend’s son, and consequently his own adopted child. It 
was now the marquise who, in her tur, retired abashed, not 
knowing what to make of such a reply, and fully resolving, since 
her husband’s protection failed her, to keep herself well guarded 
by her own severity. 

Indeed, from that moment the marquise behaved to the poor 
youth with so much prudery, that, loving her as he did, sincerely, 
he would have died of gricf, if he had not had the marquis at 
hand to encourage and strengthen him. Nevertheless, the latter 
himself began to despair, and to be more troubled by the virtue 
of his wife than another man might have been by the levity 
of his. Finally, he resolved, seeing that matters remained at 
the same point and that the marquise did not relax in the 
smallest degree, to take extreme measures. He hid his page 
in a closet of his wife’s bedchamber, and, rising during her first 
sleep, left empty his own place beside her, went out softly, 
double-locked the door, and listened attentively to hear what 
would happen. 

He had not been listening thus for ten minutes when he 
heard a great noise in the room, and the page trying in vain to 
appease it. The marquis hoped that he might succeed, but the 
noise increasing, showed him that he was again to be dis- 
appointed ; soon came cries for help, for the marquise could 
not ring, the bell-ropes having been lifted out of her reach, and 
no one answering her cries, he heard her spring from her high 
bed, run to the door, and finding it locked rush to the window, 
which she tried to open: the scene had come to its climax. 

The marquis decided to go in, lest some tragedy should 
happen, or lest his wife’s screams should reach some belated 
passer-by, who next day would make him the talk of the town. 
Scarcely did the marquise behold him when she threw herself 
into his arms, and pointing to the page, said— 

‘Well, monsieur, will you still hesitate to free me from this 
insolent wretch ?” 
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‘“‘ Yes, madame,” replied the marquis ; “for this insolent wretch 
has been acting for the last three months not only with my 
sanction but even by my orders.” 

The marquise remained stupefied. Then the marquis, 
without sending away the page, gave his wife an explanation of 
all that had passed, and besought her to yield to his desire of 
obtaining a successor, whom he would regard as his own child, 
so long as it was hers; but young though she was, the marquise 
answered with a dignity unusual at her age, that his power over 
her had the limits that were set to it by law, and not those that 
it might please him to set in their place, and that however much 
she might wish to do what might be his pleasure, she would yet 
never obey him at the expense of her soul and her honour. 

So positive an answer, while it filled her husband with despair, 
proved to him that he must renounce the hope of obtaining an 
heir; but since the page was not to blame for this, he fulfilled 
the promise that he had made, bought him a regiment, and 
resigned himself to having the most virtuous wife in France. 
His repentance was not, however, of long duration ; he died at 
the end of three months, after having confided to his friend, 
the Marquis d’Urban, the cause of his sorrows. 

The Marquis d’Urban had a son of marriageable age; he 
thought that he could find nothing more suitable for him than 
a wife whose virtue had come tnumphantly through such a 
trial: he let her time of mourning pass, and then presented the 
young Marquis d’Urban, who succeeded in making his atten- 
tions acceptable to the beautiful widow, and soon became her 
husband. More fortunate than his predecessor, the Marquis 
d’Urban had three heirs to oppose to his collaterals, when, some 
two years and a half later, the Chevalier de Bouillon arrived at 
the capital of the county of Venaissin. 

The Chevalier de Bouillon was a typical rake of the period, 
handsome, young, and well-grown ; the nephew of a cardinal 
who was influential at Rome, and proud of belonging to a house 
which had privileges of suzerainty. The chevalier, in his 
indiscreet fatuity, spared no woman; and his conduct had 
given some scandal in the circle of Madame de Maintenon, who 
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was rising into power. One of his friends, having witnessed 
the displeasure exhibited towards him by Louis xiv, who was 
beginning to become devout, thought to do him a service by 
warning him that the king “ gardatt une dent” against him.! 

‘“* Pardieuw /” replied the chevalier, ‘‘I am indeed unlucky 
when the only tooth left to him remains to bite me.” 

This pun had been repeated, and had reached Louis xrv, so 
that the chevalier presently heard, directly enough this time, 
that the king desired him to travel for some years. He knew 
the danger of neglecting such intimations, and since he thought 
the country after all preferable to the Bastille, he left Paris, and 
arrived at Avignon surrounded by the halo of interest that 
naturally attends a handsome young persecuted nobleman. 

The virtue of Madame d’Urban was as much cried up at 
Avignon as the ill-behaviour of the chevalier had been repro- 
bated in Paris. A reputation equal to his own, but so opposite 
in kind, could not fail to be very offensive to him, therefore 
he determined immediately upon arriving to play one against 
the other. 

Nothing was easier than the attempt. M. d’Urban, sure of 
his wife’s virtue, allowed her entire liberty ; the chevalier saw 
her wherever he chose to see her, and every time he saw her 
found means to express a growing passion. Whether because 
the hour had come for Madame d’Urban, or whether because she 
was dazzled by the splendour of the chevalier’s belonging to a 
princely house, her virtue, hitherto so fierce, melted like snow 
in the May sunshine; and the chevalier, luckier than the poor 
page, took the husband’s place without any attempt on Madame 
d’Urban’s part to cry for help. 

As all the chevalier desired was public triumph, he took care 
to make the whole town acquainted at once with his success ; 
then, as some infidels of the neighbourhood still doubted, the 
chevalier ordered one of his servants to wait for him at the 
marquise’s door with a lantern and a bell. At one in the 
morning, the chevalier came out, and the servant walked before 


' Translator’s note.—‘‘ Garder une dent,” that is, to keep up a grudge, 
means literally ‘‘to keep a tooth ” against him. 
III.——-I2 
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ringing the bell. At this unaccustomed sound, a great 
number of townspeople, who had been quietly asleep, awoke, 
and, curious to see what was happening, opened their windows. 
They beheld the clsevalier, walking gravely behind his servant, 
who continued to light his master’s way and to ring, along the 
course of the street that lay between Madame d’Urban’s house 
and his own. As he had made no mystery to anyone of his 
love affair, nobody took the trouble even to ask him whence 
he came. However, as there might possibly be persons still 
unconvinced, he repeated this same jest, for his own satisfac- 
tion, three nights running ; so that by the morning of the fourth 
day nobody had any doubts left. 

As generally happens in such cases, M. d’Urban did not 
know a word of what was going on until the moment when his 
friends warned him that he was the talk of the town. Then 
he forbade his wife to see her lover again. The prohibition 
produced the usual results. On the morrow, as soon as 
M. d’Urban had gone out, the marquise sent for the chevalier to 
inform him of the catastrophe in which they were both involved ; 
but she found him far better prepared than herself for such 
blows, and he tried to prove to her, by reproaches for her 
imprudent conduct, that all this was her fault; so that at 
last the poor woman, convinced that it was she who had 
brought these woes upon them, burst into tears. Meanwhile, 
M. d’Urban, who, being jealous for the first time, was the more 
seriously so, having learned that the chevalier was with his wife, 
shut the doors, and posted himself in the ante-chamber with his 
servants, In order to seize him as he came out. But the 
chevalier, who had ceased to trouble himself about Madame 
d’Urban’s tears, heard all the preparations, and, suspecting some 
ambush, opened the window, and, although it was one o’clock 
in the afternoon and the place was full of people, jumped out 
of the window into the street, and did not hurt himself at all, 
though the height was twenty feet, but walked quietly home at 
a moderate pace. 

The same evening, the chevalier, intending to relate his new 
adventure in all its details, invited some of his friends to sup 
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with him at the pastry-cook Lecoq’s. This man, who was a 
brother of the famous Lecog of the rue Montorgueil, was the 
cleverest eating-house-keeper in Avignon; his own unusual 
corpulence commended his cookery, and, when he stood at the 
door, constituted an advertisement for his restaurant. The 
good man, knowing with what delicate appetites he had to deal, 
did his very best that evening, and that nothing might be want- 
ing, waited upon his guests himself. They spent the night 
drinking, and towards morning the chevalier and his com- 
panions, being then drunk, espied their host standing respect- 
fully at the door, his face wreathed in smiles. The chevalier 
called him nearer, poured him out a glass of wine and made 
him drink with them; then, as the poor wretch, confused at 
such an honour, was thanking him with many bows, he said— 

* Pardteu, you are too fat for a cock,! and I must make you 
a capon.” 

This strange proposition was received as men would receive 
it who were drunk and accustomed by their position to 
impunity. The unfortunate pastry-cook was seized, bound 
down upon the table, and died under their treatment. The 
vice-legate being informed of the murder by one of the waiters, 
who had run in on hearing his master’s shrieks, and had found 
him, covered with blood, in the hands of his butchers, was at 
first inclined to arrest the chevalier and bring him conspicuously 
to punishment. But he was restrained by his regard for the 
Cardinal de Bouillon, the chevalier’s uncle, and contented 
himself with warning the culprit that unless he left the town 
instantly he would be put into the hands of the authorities. 
The chevalier, who was beginning to have had enough of 
Avignon, did not wait to be told twice, ordered the wheels of 
his chaise to be greased and horses to be brought. In the 
interval before they were ready the fancy took him to go and 
see Madame d’Urban again. 

As the house of the marquise was the very last at which, after 
the manner of his leaving it the day before, the chevalier was 
expected at such an hour, he got in with the greatest ease, and, 

1 Translator’s note.—‘‘ Lecog,” of course, means ‘‘ cock.” 
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meeting the lady’s-maid, who was in his interests, was taken to 
the room where the marquise was. She, who had not reckoned 
upon seeing the chevalier again, received him with all the 
raptures of which a woman in love is capable, especially when 
her love is a forbidden one. But the chevalier soon put an 
end to them by announcing that his visit was a visit of farewell, 
and by telling her the reason that obliged him to leave her. 
The marquise was like the woman who pitied the fatigue of the 
poor horses that tore Damien limb from limb; all her com- 
miseration was for the chevalier, who on account of such a trifle 
was being forced to leave Avignon. At last the farewell had 
to be uttered, and as the chevalier, not knowing what to say at 
the fatal moment, complained that he had no memento of her, 
the marquise took down the frame that contained a portrait of 
herself corresponding with one of her husband, and tearing out 
the canvas, rolled it up and gave it to the chevalier. The 
latter, so far from being touched by this token of love, laid it 
down, as he went away, upon a piece of furniture, where the 
marquise found it half an hour later. She imagined that his 
mind being so full of the original, he had forgotten the copy, 
and representing to herself the sorrow which the discovery of 
this forgetfulness would cause him, she sent for a servant, gave 
him the picture, and ordered him to take horse and ride after 
the chevalier’s chaise. The man took a post-horse, and, making 
great speed, perceived the fugitive in the distance just as the 
latter had finished changing horses. He made violent signs 
and shouted loudly, in order to stop the postillion. But the 
postillion having told his fare that he saw a man coming on at 
full speed, the chevalier supposed himself to be pursued, and bade 
him go on as fast as possible. This order was so well obeyed 
that the unfortunate servant only came up with the chaise a 
league and a half farther on ; having stopped the postillion, he 
got off his horse, and very respectfully presented to the chevalier 
the picture which he had been bidden to bring him. But the 
chevalier, having recovered from his first alarm, bade him go 
about his business, and take back the portrait—which was of 
no use to him—to the sender. The servant, however, like a 
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faithful messenger, declared that his orders were positive, and 
that he should not dare go back to Madame d’Urban without 
fulfilling them. The chevalier, seeing that he could not 
conquer the man’s determination, sent his postillion to a farrier, 
whose house lay on the road, for a hammer and four nails, and 
with his own hands nailed the portrait to the back of his chaise ; 
then he stepped in again, bade the postillion whip up his 
horses, and drove away, leaving Madame d’Urban’s messenger 
greatly astonished at the manner in which the chevalier had 
used his mistress’s portrait. 

At the next stage, the postillion, who was going back, asked 
for his money, and the chevalier answered that he had none. 
The postillion persisted; then the chevalier got out of his 
chaise, unfastened Madame d’Urban’s portrait, and told him 
that he need only put it up for sale in Avignon and declare 
how it had come into his possession, in order to receive twenty 
times the price of his stage; the postillion, seeing that nothing 
else was to be got out of the chevalier, accepted the pledge, and, 
following his instructions precisely, exhibited it next morning at 
the door of a dealer in the town, together with an exact state- 
ment of the story. The picture was bought back the same 
day for twenty-five louis. 

As may be supposed, the adventure was much talked of 
throughout the town. Next day, Madame d’Urban disappeared, 
no one knew whither, at the very time when the relatives of 
the marquis were met together and had decided to ask the 
king for a /ettre-de-cachet. One of the gentlemen present was 
entrusted with the duty of taking the necessary steps; but 
whether because he was not active enough, or whether because 
he was in Madame d’Urban’s interests, nothing further was 
heard in Avignon of any consequences ensuing from such steps. 
In the meantime, Madame d’Urban, who had gone to the house 
of an aunt, opened negotiations with her husband that were 
entirely successful, and a month after this adventure she re- 
turned triumphantly to the conjugal roof. 

Two hundred pistoles, given by the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
pacified the family of the unfortunate pastry-cook, who at 
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first had given notice of the affair to the police, but who soon 
afterwards withdrew their complaint, and gave out that they 
had taken action too hastily on the strength of a story told in 
joke, and that further inquiries showed their relative to have 
died of an apoplectic stroke. 

Thanks to this declaration, which exculpated the Chevalier de 
Bouillon in the eyes of the king, he was allowed, after travelling 
for two years in Italy and in Germany, to return undisturbed 
to France. 

Thus ends, not the family of Ganges, but the commotion 
which that family made in the world. From time to time, in- 
deed, the playwright or the novelist calls up the pale and blood- 
stained figure of the marquise to appear either on the stage or 
in a book; but the evocation almost always ceases at her, and 
many persons who have written about the mother do not even 
know what became of the children. Our intention has been 
to fill this gap; that is why we have tried to tell what our pre- 
decessors left out, and to offer to our readers what the stage— 
and often the actual world—offers: comedy after melodrama. 
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OME royal names are predestined to misfortune: in 
France, there is the name “‘ Henry.” Henry 1was poisoned, 
Henry 1 was killed in a tournament, Henry m1 and Henry iv 
were assassinated. As to Henry v, for whom the past is so fatal 
already, God alone knows what the future has in store for him. 
In Scotland, the unlucky name is “Stuart.” Robert 1, founder 
of the race, died at twenty-eight of a lingering illness. Robert 1, 
the most fortunate of the family, was obliged to pass a part 
of his life, not merely in retirement, but also in the dark, on 
account of inflammation of the eyes, which made them blood-red. 
Robert 111 succumbed to grief, caused by the death of one son 
and the captivity of the other. James 1 was stabbed by Graham 
in the abbey of the Black Monks of Perth. James 1 was killed 
at the siege of Roxburgh, by a splinter from a burst cannon. 
James l11 was assassinated by an unknown hand in a mill where 
he had taken refuge during the battle of Sauchie. James rv, 
wounded by two arrows and a blow from a halberd, fell amidst his 
nobles on the battlefield of Flodden. James v died of grief at 
the loss of his two sons, and of remorse for the execution of 
Hamilton. James vi, destined to unite on his head the two 
crowns of Scotland and England, son of a father who had been 
assassinated, led a melancholy and timorous existence, between 
the scaffold of his mother, Mary Stuart, and that of his son, 
Charles 1. Charles 11 spent a portion of his life in exile. James 11 
died in it. The Chevalier Saint-George, after having been 
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appeared one after another ; then wave followed upon wave, and 
the spectators of this horrible tragedy, seeing the sea calm and 
solitary as if nothing had happened, asked themselves if it was 
not a vision that had appeared to them and vanished. 

“ Alas!” cried Mary, falling on a seat and leaning both 
arms on the vessel’s stern, ‘what a sad omen for such a sad 
voyage!” Then, once more fixing on the receding harbour, 
her eyes dried for a moment by terror, and beginning to moisten 
anew, ‘Adieu, France!” she murmured, “adieu, France!” 
and for five hours she remained thus, weeping and murmuring, 
“ Adieu, France! adieu, France!” Darkness fell while she 
was still lamenting ; and then, as the view was blotted out and 
she was summoned to supper, ‘It is indeed now, dear France,” 
said she, rising, ‘‘that I really lose you, since jealous night 
heaps mourning upon mourning, casting a black veil before my 
sight. Adieu then, one last time, dear France ; for never shall 
I see you more.” 

With these words, she went below, saying that she was the 
very opposite of Dido, who after the departure of A‘neas had 
done nothing but look at the waves, while she, Mary, could 
not take her eycs off the land. Then everyone gathered round 
her to try to divert and console her. But she, growing sadder, 
and not being able to respond, so overcome was she with tears, 
could hardly eat ; and, having had a bed got ready on the stern 
deck, she sent for the steersman, and ordered him if he still 
saw land at daybreak, to come and wake her immediately. On 
this point Mary was favoured; for the wind having dropped, 
when daybreak came the vessel was still within sight of 
France. 

It was a great joy when, awaked by the steersman, who had 
not forgotten the order he had received, Mary raised herself 
on her couch, and through the window that she had had 
opened saw once more the beloved shore. But at five o’clock 
in the morning, the wind having freshened, the vessel rapidly 
drew farther away, so that soon the land completely disap- 
peared. Then Mary fell back upon her bed, pale as death, 
murmuring yet once again— 
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‘* Adieu, France! I shall see thee no more.” 

Indeed, the happiest years of her life had just passed away in 
this France that she so much regretted. Born amid the first 
religious troubles, near the bedside of her dying father, the 
cradle mourning was to stretch for her to the grave, and her 
stay in France had been a ray of sunshine in her night. Slandered 
from her birth, the report was so generally spread abroad that 
she was malformed, and that she could not live to grow up, 
that one day her mother, Mary of Guise, tired of these false 
rumours, undressed her and showed her naked to the English 
ambassador, who had come, on the part of Henry vii, to ask 
her in marriage for the Prince of Wales, himself only five years 
old. Crowned at nine months by Cardinal Beaton, archbishop 
of St. Andrews, she was immediately hidden by her mother, 
who was afraid of treacherous dealing in the King of England, 
in Stirling Castle. Two years later, not finding even this 
fortress safe enough, she removed her to an island in the middle 
of the Lake of Menteith, where a priory, the only building 
in the place, provided an asylum for the royal child and for 
four young girls born in the same year as herself, having like 
her the sweet name which is an anagram of the word “ armer,” 
and who, quitting her neither in her good nor in her evil fortune, 
were called the ‘“‘Queen’s Marys.” They were Mary Livingston, 
Mary Fleming, Mary Seyton, and Mary Beaton. Mary stayed 
in this priory till Parliament, having approved her marriage 
with the French dauphin, son of Henry 11, she was taken 
to Dumbarton Castle, to await the moment of departure. 
There she was entrusted to M. de Brézé, sent by Henry 1 to 
fetch her. Having set out in the French galleys anchored at 
the mouth of the Clyde, Mary, after having been hotly pursued 
by the English fleet, entered Brest harbour, 15th August 1548, 
one year after the death of Francis 1. Besides the queen’s four 
Marys, the vessels also brought to France three of her natural 
brothers, among whom was the Prior of St. Andrews, James 
Stuart, who was later to abjure the Catholic faith, and with the 
title of Regent, and under the name of the Earl of Murray 
to become so fatal to poor Mary From Brest, Mary went 
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to St. Germain-en-Laye, where Henry 11, who had just ascended 
the throne, overwhelmed her with caresses, and then sent her 
to a convent where the heiresses of the noblest French houses 
were brought up. There Mary’s happy qualities developed. 
Born with a woman’s heart and a man’s head, Mary not only 
acquired all the accomplishments which constituted the educa- 
tion of a future queen, but also that real knowledge which is the 
object of the truly learned. 

Thus, at fourteen, in the Louvre, before Henry 11, Catherine 
de Médici, and the whole court, she delivered a discourse in 
Latin of her own composition, in which she maintained that it 
becomes women to cultivate letters, and that it is unjust and 
tyrannical to deprive flowers of their perfumes, by banishing 
young girls from all but domestic cares. One can imagine 
in what manner a future queen, sustaining such a thesis, was 
likely to be welcomed in the most lettered and pedantic court 
in Europe. Between the literature of Rabelais and Marot 
verging on their decline, and that of Ronsard and Montaigne 
reaching their zenith, Mary became a queen of poetry, only too 
happy never to have to wear another crown than that which 
Ronsard, Dubellay, Maison-Fleur, and Brantéme placed daily 
on her head. But she was predestined. In the midst of 
those fétes which a waning chivalry was trying to revive came 
the fatal joust of Tournelles : Henry 11, struck by a splinter of 
a lance for want of a visor, slept before his time with his 
ancestors, and Mary Stuart ascended the throne of France, 
where, from mourning for Henry, she passed to that for 
her mother, and from mourning for her mother to that for her 
husband. Mary felt this last loss both as woman and as poet; 
her heart burst forth into bitter tears and plaintive harmonies. 
Here are some lines that she composed at this time :— 


‘*Into my song of woe, 
Sung to a low sad air, 
My cruel grief I throw, 
For loss beyond compare ; 
In bitter sighs and tears 
Go by my fairest years. 
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Was ever grief like mine 
Imposed by destiny ? 

Did ever lady pine, 

In high estate, lke me, 

Of whom both heart and eye 
Within the coffin le ? 


Who, in the tender spring 
And blossom of my youth, 
Taste all the sorrowing 

Of life’s extremest ruth, 
And take delight in nought 
Save in regretful thought. 


All that was sweet and gay 
Is now a painto see ; 

The sunniness of day 

Is black as night to me; 
All that was my delight 

Is hidden from my sight. 


My heart and eye, indeed, 
One face, one image know, 
The which this mournful weed 
On my sad face doth show, 
Dyed with the violet’s tone 
That is the lover’s own. 


Tormented by my 11], 

I go from place to place, 
But wander as I will 

My woes can nought efface ; 
My most of bad and good 
I find in solitude. 


But wheresoe’er I stay, 

In meadow or in copse, 
Whether at break of day 
Or when the twilight drops, 
My heart goes sighing on, 
Desiring one that’s gone. 


If sometimes to the skies 
My weary gaze I lift, 
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His gently shining eyes 
Look from the cloudy drift, 
Or stooping o’er the wave 
I see him in the grave, 


Or when my bed I seek, 
And sleep begins to steal, 
Again I hear him speak, 
Again his touch I feel ; 
In work or leisure, he 

Is ever near to me. 


No other thing I see, 
However fair displayed, 
By which my heart will be 
A tributary made, 

Not {having} the perfection 
Of that, my lost affection, 


Here make an end, my verse, 
Of this thy sad lament, 
Whose burden shall rehearse 
Pure love of true intent, 
Which separation’s stress 
Will never render less.” 


“It was then,” says Brantéme, “that it was delightful to see 
her ; for the whiteness of her countenance and of her veil 
contended together ; but finally the artificial white yielded, and 
the snow-like pallor of her face vanquished the other. For it 
was thus,” he adds, ‘“‘that from the moment she became a 
widow, I always saw her with her pale hue, as long as I had 
the honour of seeing her in France, and Scotland, where she 
had to go in eighteen months’ time, to her very great regret, 
after her widowhood, to pacify her kingdom, greatly divided 
by religious troubles. Alas! she had neither the wish nor the 
will for it, and I have often heard her say so, with a fear of this 
journey like death ; for she preferred a hundred times to dwell 
in France as a dowager queen, and to content herself with 
Touraine and Poitou for her jointure, than to go and reign 
over there in her wild country ; but her uncles, at least some of 
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them, not all, advised her, and even urged her to it, and 
deeply repented their error.” 

Mary was obedient, as we have seen, and she began her 
journey under such auspices that when she lost sight of land 
she was like to die. Then it was that the poetry of her soul 
found expression in these famous lines :-— 

‘* Farewell, delightful land of France, 
My motherland, 
The best beloved ! 
Foster-nurse of my young years! 
Farewell, France, and farewell my happy days! 
The ship that separates our loves 
Has borne away but half of me; 
One part is left thee and is thine, 
And I confide it to thy tenderness, 
That thou may’st hold in mind the other part.’”? 


This part of herself that Mary left in France was the body of 
the young king, who had taken with him all poor Mary’s 
happiness into his tomb. 

Mary had but one hope remaining, that the sight of the 
English fleet would compel her little squadron to turn back ; 
but she had to fulfil her destiny. ‘This same day, a fog, a very 
unusual occurrence in summer-time, extended all over the 
Channel, and caused her to escape the fleet; for it was such a 
dense fog that one could not see from stern to mast. It lasted 
the whole of Sunday, the day after the departure, and did not 
lift till the following day, Monday, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The little flotilla, which all this time had been sailing 
haphazard, had got among so many reefs that if the fog had 
lasted some minutes longer the galley would certainly have 
grounded on some rock, and would have perished like the 
vessel that had been seen engulfed on leaving port. But, 
thanks to the fog’s clearing, the pilot recognised the Scottish 
coast, and, steering his four boats with great skill through all 
the dangers, on the 20th August he put in at Leith, where no 


1Translator’s note.—It has not been found possible to make a rhymed 
version of these lines without sacrificing the simplicity which is their chief 
charm. 
Il. —12 
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preparation had been made for the queen’s reception. Never- 
theless, scarcely had she arrived there than the chief persons 
of the town met together and came to felicitate her. Mean- 
while, they hastily collected some wretched nags, with harness 
all falling in pieces, to conduct the queen to Edinburgh. At 
sight of this, Mary could not help weeping again; for she 
thought of the splendid palfreys and hackneys of her French 
knights and ladies, and at this first view Scotland appeared to 
her in all its poverty. Next day it was to appear to her in 
all its wildness. 

After having passed one night at Holyrood Palace, ‘‘ during 
which,” says Brantome, “ five to six hundred rascals from the 
town, instead of letting her sleep, came to give her a wild 
morning grecting on wretched fiddles and little rebecks,” she 
expressed a wish to hear mass. Unfortunately, the people of 
Edinburgh belonged almost entirely to the Reformed religion ; 
so that, furious at the queen’s giving such a proof of papistry 
at her first appearance, they entered the church by force, armed 
with knives, sticks and stones, with the intention of putting to 
death the poor priest, her chaplain. He left the altar, and 
took refuge near the queen, while Mary’s brother, the Prior 
of St. Andrews, who was more inclined from this time forward 
to be a soldier than an ecclesiastic, seized a sword, and, placing 
himself between the people and the queen, declared that he 
would kill with his own hand the first man who should take 
another step. This firmness, combined with the queen’s 
imposing and dignified air, checked the zeal of the Reformers. 

As we have said, Mary had arrived in the midst of all the 
heat of the first religious wars. A zealous Catholic, like all 
her family on the maternal side, she inspired the Huguenots 
with the gravest fears: besides, a rumour had got about that 
Mary, instead of landing at Leith, as she had been obliged by 
the fog, was to land at Aberdeen. There, it was said, she 
would have found the Earl of Huntly, one of the peers who had 
remained loyal to the Catholic faith, and who, next to the 
family of Hamilton, was the nearest and most powerful ally of 
the royal house. Seconded by him and by twenty thousand. 
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soldiers from the north, she would then have marched upon 
Edinburgh, and have re-established the Catholic faith through- 
out Scotland. Events were not slow to prove that this 
accusation was false. 

As we have stated, Mary was much attached to the Prior of 
St. Andrews, a son of James v and of a noble descendant of 
the Earls of Mar, who had been very handsome in her youth, 
and who, in spite of the well-known love for her of James v, 
and the child who had resulted, had none the less wedded 
Lord Douglas of Lochleven, by whom she had had two other 
sons, the elder named William and the younger George, who 
were thus half-brothers of the regent. Now, scarcely had she 
reascended the throne than Mary had restored to the Prior of 
St. Andrews the title of Earl of Mar, that of his maternal 
ancestors, and as that of the Earl of Murray had lapsed since 
the death of the famous Thomas Randolph, Mary, in her 
sisterly friendship for James Stuart, hastened to add this title 
to those which she had already bestowed upon him. 

But here difficulties and complications arose; for the new 
Earl of Murray, with his character, was not a man to content 
himself with a barren title, while the estates which were crown 
property since the extinction of the male branch of the old 
earls, had been gradually encroached upon by _ powerful 
neighbours, among whom was the famous Earl of Huntly whom 
we have already mentioned: the result was that, as the queen 
judged that in this quarter her orders would probably encounter 
opposition, under pretext of visiting her possessions in 
the north, she placed herself at the head of a small army, 
commanded by her brother the Earl of Mar and Murray. 

The Earl of Huntly was the less duped by the apparent 
pretext of this expedition, in that his son, John Gordon, for 
some abuse of his powers, had just been condemned to a 
temporary imprisonment. He, notwithstanding, made every 
possible submission to the queen, sending messengers in 
advance to invite her to rest in his castle, and following up 
the messengers in person, to renew his invitation wvd voce. 
Unfortunately, at the very moment when he was about to join 
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the queen, the governor of Inverness, who was entirely devoted 
to him, was refusing to allow Mary to enter this castle, which 
was a royal one. It is true that Murray, aware that it does 
not do to hesitate in the face of such rebellions, had already 
had him executed for high treason. 

This new act of firmness showed Huntly that the young 
queen was not disposed to allow the Scottish lords a resumption 
of the almost sovereign power humbled by her father ; so that, 
in spite of the extremely kind reception she accorded him, as 
he learned while in camp that his son, having escaped from 
prison, had just put himself at the head of his vassals, he was 
afraid that he should be thought, as doubtless he was, a party 
to the rising, and he set out the same night to assume command 
of his troops, his mind made up, as Mary only had with her 
seven to elght thousand-men, to risk a battle, giving out, how- 
ever, as Buccleuch had done in his attempt to snatch James v 
from the hands of the Douglases, that it was not at the queen 
he was aiming, but solely at the regent, who kept her under 
his tutelage and perverted her good intentions. 

Murray, who knew that often the entire peace of a reign 
depends on the firmness one displays at its beginning, immedi- 
ately summoned all the northern barons whose estates bordered 
on his, to march against Huntly. All obeyed, for the house of 
Gordon was already so powerful that each feared it might 
become still more so; but, however, it was clear that if there was 
hatred for the subject there was no great affection for the 
queen, and that the greater number came without fixed inten- 
tions and with the idea of being led by circumstances. 

The two armies encountered near Aberdeen. Murray at 
once posted the troops he had brought from Edinburgh, and of 
which he was sure, on the top of rising ground, and drew up in 
tiers on the hill slope all his northern allies. Huntly advanced 
resolutely upon them, and attacked his neighbours the High- 
landers, who after a short resistance retired in disorder. His 
men immediately threw away their lances, and, drawing their 
swords, crying, ‘‘Gordon, Gordon!” pursued the fugitives, and 
believed they had already gained the battle, when they suddenly 
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ran right against the main body of Murray’s army, which 
remained motionless as a rampart of iron, and which, with its 
long lances, had the advantage of its adversaries, who were 
armed only with their claymores. It was then the turn of the 
Gordons to draw back, seeing which, the northern clans rallied 
and returned to the fight, each soldier having a sprig of heather 
in his cap that his comrades might recognise him. This 
unexpected movement determined the day: the Highlanders 
ran down the hillside like a torrent, dragging along with them 
everyone who could have wished to oppose their passage. 
Then Murray seeing that the moment had come for changing 
the defeat into a rout, charged with his entire cavalry: Huntly, 
who was very stout and very heavily armed, fell and was crushed 
beneath the horses’ feet ; John Gordon, taken prisoner in his 
flight, was executed at Aberdeen three days afterwards ; finally, 
his brother, too young to undergo the same fate at this time, 
was shut up in a dungeon and executed later, the day he 
reached the age of sixteen. 

Mary had been present at the battle, and the calm and 
courage she displayed had made a lively impression on her 
wild defenders, who all along the road had heard her say that 
she would have hked to be a man, to pass her days on horse- 
back, her nights under a tent, to wear a coat of mail, a helmet, 
a buckler, and at her side a broadsword. 

Mary made her entry into Edinburgh amid general enthusi- 
asm ; for this expedition against the Earl of Huntly, who was a 
Catholic, had been very popular among the inhabitants, who 
had no very clear idea of the real motives which had caused 
her to undertake it. They were of the Reformed faith, the earl 
was a papist, there was an enemy the less; that is all they 
thought about. Now, therefore, the Scotch, amid their ac- 
clamations, whether vzd@ voce or by written demands, expressed 
the wish that their queen, who was without issue by Francis n, 
should re-marry: Mary agreed to this, and, yielding to the 
prudent advice of those about her, she decided to consult upon 
this marriage Elizabeth, whose heir she was, in her title of grand- 
daughter of Henry vi, in the event of the Queen of England’s 
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dying without posterity. Unfortunately, she had not always 
acted with like circumspection ; for at the death of Mary Tudor, 
known as Bloody Mary, she had laid claim to the throne of 
Henry vit, and, relying on the illegitimacy of Elizabeth’s birth, 
had with the dauphin assumed the title of King of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, and had had coins struck with this 
new title, and plate engraved with these new armorial 
bearings. 

Elizabeth was nine years older than Mary—that is to say, that 
at this time she had not yet attained her thirtieth year ; she was 
not merely her rival as queen, then, but as woman. As regards 
education, she could sustain comparison with advantage ; for if 
she had less charm of mind, she had more solidity of judgment : 
versed in politics, philosophy, history, rhetoric, poetry and 
music, besides English, her maternal tongue, she spoke and 
wrote to perfection Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish ; 
but while Elizabeth excelled Mary on this point, in her turn 
Mary was more beautiful, and above all more attractive, than 
her rival. Elizabeth had, it is true, a majestic and agreeable 
appearance, bright quick eyes, a dazzlingly white complexion ; 
but she had red hair, a large foot, and a powerful hand, while 
Mary, on the contrary, with her beautiful ashy fair hair,? her noble 
open forehead, eyebrows which could be only blamed for being 
so regularly arched that they looked as if drawn by a pencil, 
eyes continually beaming with the witchery of fire, a nose of 
perfect Grecian outline, a mouth so ruby red and gracious that 
it seemed that, asa flower opens but to let its perfume escape, 
so it could not open but to give passage to gentle words, with 
a neck white and graceful as a swan’s, hands of alabaster, with 

1Elizabeth bestowed a pair of her shoes on the University of Oxford ; 
their size would point to their being those of a man of average stature. 

? Several historians assert that Mary Stuart had black hair; but Brantéme, 
who had seen it, since, as we have said, he accompanied her to Scotland, 
affirms that it was fair :— 

‘* And, so saying, he (the executioner) took off her head-dress, in a con- 
temptuous manner, to display her hair already white, that while alive, 


however, she feared not to show, nor yet to twist and frizz as in the days 
when it was so beautiful and so fair.” 
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a form like a goddess’s and a foot like a child’s,—Mary was a 
harmony in which the most ardent enthusiast for sculptured 
form could have found nothing to reproach. 

This was indeed Mary’s great and real crime: one single 
imperfection in face or figure, and she would not have died 
upon the scaffold. Besides, to Elizabeth, who had never seen 
her, and who consequently could only judge by hearsay, this 
beauty was a great cause of uneasiness and of jealousy, which 
she could not even disguise, and which showed itself unceas- 
ingly in eager questions. One day when she was chatting with 
James Melville about his mission to her court, Mary’s offer to 
be guided by Elizabeth in her choice of a husband,—a choice 
which the Queen of England had seemed at first to wish to see 
fixed on the Earl of Leicester,—she led the Scotch ambassador 
into a cabinct, where she showed him several portraits with 
labels in her own handwriting: the first was one of the Earl of 
Leicester. As this nobleman was precisely the suitor chosen 
by Elizabeth, Melville asked the queen to give it him to show 
to his mistress; but Elizabeth refused, saying that it was the 
only one she had. Melville then replied, smiling, that being in 
possession of the original she might well part with the copy ; 
but Elizabeth would on no account consent. This little dis- 
cussion ended, she showed him the portrait of Mary Stuart, 
which she kissed very tenderly, expressing to Melville a great 
wish to see his mistress. ‘“‘That is very easy, madam,” he 
replied : ‘‘ keep your room, on the pretext that you are indisposed, 
and set out incognito for Scotland, as King James v set out for 
France when he wanted to see Madeleine de Valois, whom he 
afterwards married.” 

“ Alas!” replied Elizabeth, ‘“‘I would like to do so, but it is 
not so easy as you think. Nevertheless, tell your queen that I 
love her tenderly, and that I wish we could live more in friend- 
ship than we have done up to the present.” Then passing to 
a subject which she seemed to have wanted to broach for a long 
time, ‘‘ Melville,” she continued, “tell me frankly, is my sister 
as beautiful as they say?” 

“‘She has that reputation,” replied Melville; ‘but I cannot 
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give your Majesty any idea of her beauty, having no point of 
comparison.” 

T will give you one,” the queen said. “ Is she more beautiful 
than I?” 

“Madam,” replied Melville, “you are the most beautiful 
woman in England, and Mary Stuart is the most beautiful 
woman in Scotland.” 

“Then which of the two is the taller?” asked Elizabeth, 
who was not entirely satisfied by this answer, clever as it 
was. 

‘‘My mistress, madam,” responded Melville; ‘‘I am obliged 
to confess it.” 

“Then she is too tall,” Elizabeth said sharply, ‘for I am tall 
enough. And what are her favourite amusements?” she 
continued. 

“Madam,” Melville replied, ‘“ hunting, riding, performing on 
the lute and the harpsichord.” 

“Ts she skilled upon the latter?” Elizabeth inquired. 

‘Oh yes, madam,” answered Melville; “skilled enough for 
a queen.” 

There the conversation stopped; but as Elizabeth was 
herself an excellent musician, she commanded Lord Hunsdon 
to bring Melville to her at a time when she was at her 
harpsichord, so that he could hear her without her seeming to 
have the air of playing for him. In fact, the same day, 
Hunsdon, agreeably to her instructions, led the ambassador 
into a gallery separated from the queen’s apartment merely 
by tapestry, so that his guide having raised it, Melville at his 
leisure could hear Elizabeth, who did not turn round until she 
had finished the piece, which however, she was playing with 
much skill. When she saw Melville, she pretended to fly 
into a passion, and even wanted to strike him; but her anger 
calmed down by little and little at the ambassador’s comphli- 
ments, and ceased altogether when he admitted that Mary 
Stuart was not her equal. But this was not all: proud of her 
triumph, Elizabeth desired also that Melville should see her 
dance. Accordingly, she kept back her despatches for two 
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days that he might be present at a ball that she was giving. 
These despatches, as we have said, contained the wish that 
Mary Stuart should espouse Leicester ; but this proposal could 
not be taken seriously. Leicester, whose personal worth was 
besides sufficiently mediocre, was of birth too inferior to aspire 
to the hand of the daughter of so many kings; thus Mary 
replied that such an alliance would not become her. Mean- 
while, something strange and tragic came to pass. 


CHAPTER II 


MONG the lords who had followed Mary Stuart to 
Scotland was, as we have mentioned, a young nobleman 
named Chatelard, a true type of the nobility of that time, a 
nephew of Bayard on his mother’s side, a poet and a knight, 
talented and courageous, and attached to Marshal Damville, of 
whose household he formed one. Thanks to this high position, 
Chateiard, throughout her stay in France, paid court to Mary 
Stuart, who in the homage he rendered her in verse saw 
nothing more than those poetical declarations of gallantry 
customary in that age, and with which she especially was 
daily overwhelmed. But it happened that about the time when 
Chatelard was most in love with the queen she was obliged 
to leave France, as we have said. Then Marshal Damville, 
who knew nothing of Chatelard’s passion, and who himself, 
encouraged by Mary’s kindness, was among the candidates to 
succeed Francis 11 as husband, set out for Scotland with the 
poor exile, taking Chatelard with him, and not imagining he would 
find a rival in him, he made a confidant of him, and left hirn with 
Mary when he was obliged to leave her, charging the young 
poet to support with her the interests of his suit. This post 
as confidant brought Mary and Chatelard more together, and 
as in her capacity as poet the queen treated him like a 
brother, he made bold in his passion to risk all to obtain 
another title. Accordingly, one evening he got into Mary 
Stuart’s room, and hid himself under the bed; but at the 
moment when the queen was beginning to undress, a little dog 
she had began to yelp so loudly that her women came running 
at his barking, and, led by this indication, perceived Chatelard. 
A woman easily pardons a crm for which too great love is 
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the excuse: Mary Stuart was woman before being queen—she 
pardoned. 

But this kindness only increased Chatelard’s confidence: he 
put down the reprimand he had received to the presence of 
the queen’s women, and supposed that if she had been alone 
she would have forgiven him still more completely; so that, 
three weeks after, this same scene was repeated. But this time, 
Chatelard, discovered in a cupboard when the queen was 
already in bed, was placed under arrest. 

The moment was badly chosen: such a scandal, just when 
the queen was about to re-marry, was fatal to Mary, let alone 
Chatelard. Murray took the affair in hand, and thinking that 
a public trial could alone save his sister’s reputation, he urged 
the prosecution with such vigour, that Chatelard, convicted of 
the crime of /se-mayes/é, was condemned to death. Mary 
entreated her brother that Chatelard might be sent back to 
France ; but Murray made her see what terrible consequences 
such a use of her right of pardon might have, so that Mary was 
obliged to let justice take its course: Chatelard was led to 
execution. Arrived on the scaffold, which was set up before 
the queen’s palace, Chatelard, who had declined the services of 
a priest, had Ronsard’s Ode on Death read; and when the 
reading, which he followed with evident pleasure, was ended, 
he turned towards the queen’s windows, and, having cried out for 
the last time, ‘‘ Adieu, loveliest and most cruel of princesses !” 
he stretched out his neck to the executioner, without displaying 
any repentance or uttering any complaint. This death made 
all the more impression upon Mary, that she did not dare to 
show her sympathy openly. 

Meanwhile there was a rumour that the Queen of Scotland 
was consenting to a2 new marriage, and several suitors came 
forward, sprung from the principal reigning families of Europe: 
first the Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor of 
Germany ; then the Duke of Anjou, who afterwards became 
Henry 1. But to wed a foreign prince was to give up her 
claims to the English crown. So Mary refused, and, making 
a merit of this to Elizabeth, she cast her eyes on a relation of 
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the latter’s, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of 
Lennox. Elizabeth, who had nothing plausible to urge against 
this marriage, since the Queen of Scotland not only chose an 
Englishman for husband, but was marrying into her own family, 
allowed the Earl of Lennox and his son to go to the Scotch 
court, reserving it to herself, if matters appeared to take a 
serious turn, to recall them both—a command which they would 
be constrained to obey, since all their property was in 
England. 

Darnley was eighteen years of age: he was handsome, well- 
made, elegant ; he talked in that attractive manner of the young 
nobles of the French and English courts that Mary no longer 
heard since her exile in Scotland; she let herself be deceived 
by these appearances, and did not see that under this brillant 
exterior Darnley hid utter insignificance, dubious courage, and 
a fickle and churlish character. It is true that he came to her 
under the auspices of a man whose influence was as striking 
as the risen fortune which gave him the opportunity to exert it. 
We refer to David Rizzio. 

David Rizzio, who played such a great part in the life of 
Mary Stuart, whose strange favour for him has given her 
enemies, probably without any cause, such cruel weapons 
against her, was the son of a Turin musician burdened with a 
numerous family, who, recognising in him a_ pronounced 
musical taste, had him instructed in the first principles of the 
art. At the age of fifteen he had left his father’s house and 
had gone on foot to Nice, where the Duke of Savoy held his 
court; there he entered the service of the Duke of Moreto, 
and this lord having been appointed, some years afterwards, 
to the Scottish embassy, Rizzio followed him to Scotland. As 
this young man had a very fine voice, and accompanied on 
the viol and fiddle songs of which both the airs and the words 
were of his own composition, the ambassador spoke of him to 
Mary, who wished to see him. Rizzio, full of confidence in 
himself, and seeing in the queen’s desire a road to success, 
hastened to obey her command, sang before her, and pleased 
her. She begged him then of Moreto, making no more of it 
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than if she had asked of him a thoroughbred dog or a well- 
trained falcon. Moreto presented him to her, delighted at 
finding such an opportunity to pay his court ; but scarcely was 
Rizzio in her service than Mary discovered that music was the 
least of his gifts, that he possessed, besides that, education if 
not profound at least varied, a supple mind, a lively imagina- 
tion, gentle ways, and at the same time much boldness and 
presumption. He reminded her of those Italian artists whom 
she had seen at the French court, and spoke to her the tongue 
of Marot and Ronsard, whose most beautiful poems he knew 
by heart: this was more than enough to please Mary Stuart. 
In a short time he became her favourite, and meanwhile the 
place of secretary for the French despatches falling vacant, 
Rizzio was provided for with it. 

Darnley, who wished to succeed at all costs, enlisted Rizzio 
in his interests, unconscious that he had no need of this 
support ; and as, on her side, Mary, who had fallen in love 
with him at first sight, fearing some new intrigue of Elizabeth’s, 
hastened on this union so far as the proprieties permitted, the 
affair moved forward with wonderful rapidity ; and in the midst 
of public rejoicing, with the approbation of the nobility, except 
for a small minority, with Murray at its head, the marriage 
was solemnised under the happiest auspices, 29th July 1565. 
Two days before, Darnley and his father, the Earl of Lennox, 
had received a command to return to London, and as they 
had not obeyed it, a week after the celebration of the marriage 
they learned that the Countess of Lennox, the only one of the 
family remaining in Elizabeth’s power, had been arrested and 
taken to the Tower. Thus Elizabeth, in spite of her dis- 
simulation, yielding to that first impulse of violence that she 
always had such trouble to overcome, publicly displayed her 
resentment. 

However, Elizabeth was not the woman to be satisfied with 
useless vengeance: she soon released the countess, and turned 
her eyes towards Murray, the most discontented of the nobles 
in opposition, who by this marriage was losing all his personal 
influence. It was thus easy for Elizabeth to put arms 
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in his hand. In fact, when he had failed in his first attempt 
to seize Darnley, he called to his aid the Duke of Chatel- 
lerault, Glencairn, Argyll, and Rothes, and collecting what 
partisans they could, they openly rebelled against the queen. 
This was the first ostensible act of that hatred which was 
afterwards so fatal to Mary. 

The queen, on her side, appealed to her nobles, who in 
response hastened to rally to her, so that in a month’s time 
she found herself at the head of the finest army that ever a 
king of Scotland had raised. Darnley assumed the command 
of this magnificent assembly, mounted on a superb horse, 
arrayed in gilded armour, and accompanied by the queen, who, 
in a riding habit, with pistols at her saddle-bow, wished to 
make the campaign with him, that she might not quit his side 
for a moment. Both were young, both were handsome, and 
they left Edinburgh amidst the cheers of the people and the 
army. 

Murray and his accomplices did not even try to stand 
against them, and the campaign consisted of such rapid and 
complex marches and counter-marches that this rebellion is 
called the Aun-about Raid—that is to say, the run in every 
sense of the word. Murray and the rebels withdrew into 
England, where Elizabeth, while seeming to condemn their 
unlucky attempt, afforded them all the assistance they needed. 

Mary returned to Edinburgh delighted at the success of her 
two first campaigns, not suspecting that this new good fortune 
was the last she would have, and that there her short-lived 
prosperity would cease, Indeed, she soon saw that in Darnley 
she had given herself not a devoted and very attentive husband, 
as she had believed, but an imperious and brutal master, who, 
no longer having any motive for concealment, showed himself 
to her just as he was, a man of disgraceful vices, of which 
drunkenness and debauchery were the least. Accordingly, 
serious differences were not long in springing up in this royal 
household. 

Darnley in wedding Mary had not become king, but merely 
the queen’s husband. To confer on him authority nearly 
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equalling a regent’s, it was necessary that Mary should grant 
him what was termed the crown matrimonial—a crown 
Francis 1) had worn during his short royalty, and that Mary, 
after Darnley’s conduct to herself, had not the slighest inten- 
tion of bestowing on him. Thus, to whatever entreaties he 
made, in whatever form they were wrapped, Mary merely 
replied with an unvaried and obstinate refusal. Darnley, 
amazed at this force of will in a young queen who had loved 
him enough to raise him to her, and not believing that she 
could find it in herself, sought in her entourage for some secret 
and influential adviser who might have inspired her with ‘it. 
His suspicions fell on Rizzio. 

In reality, to whatever cause Rizzio owed his power (and 
to even the most clear-sighted historians this point has always 
remained obscure), be it that he ruled as lover, be it that he 
advised as minister, his counsels as long as he lived were 
always given for the greater glory of the queen. Sprung from 
so low, he at least wished to show himself worthy of having 
risen so high, and owing everything to Mary, he tried to repay 
her with devotion. Thus Darnley was not mistaken, and it 
was indeed Rizzio who, in despair at having helped to bring 
about a union which he foresaw must become so unfortunate, 
gave Mary the advice not to give up any of her power to one 
who already possessed much more than he deserved, in 
possessing her person. 

Darnley, like all persons of both weak and violent character, 
disbelieved in the persistence of will in others, unless this will 
was sustained by an outside influence. He thought that in 
ridding himself of Rizzio he could not fail to gain the day, 
since, as he believed, he alone was opposing the grant of this 
great desire of his, the crown matrimonial. Consequently, as 
Rizzio was disliked by the nobles in proportion as his merits 
had raised him above them, it was easy for Damley to organise 
a conspiracy, and James Douglas of Morton, chancellor of the 
kingdom, consented to act as chief. 

This is the second time since the beginning of our narrative 
that we inscribe this name Douglas, so often pronounced in 
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Scottish history, and which at this time, extinct in the elder 
branch, known as the Black Douglases, was perpetuated in the 
younger branch, known as the Red Douglases. It was an 
ancient, noble, and powerful family, which, when the descent 
in the male line from Robert Bruce had lapsed, disputed the 
royal title with the first Stuart, and which since then had 
constantly kept alongside the throne, sometimes its support, 
sometimes its enemy, envying every great house, for greatness 
made it uneasy, but above all envious of the house of Hamilton, 
which, if not its equal, was at any rate after itself the next most 
powerful. 

During the whole reign of James v, thanks to the hatred 
which the king bore them, the Douglases had not only lost all 
their influence, but had also been exiled to England. This 
hatred was on account of their having seized the guardianship 
of the young prince and kept him prisoner till he was fifteen. 
Then, with the help of one of his pages, James v had escaped 
from Falkland, and had reached Stirling, whose governor was 
in his interests. Scarcely was he safe in the castle than he 
made proclamation that any Douglas who should approach 
within a dozen miles of it would be prosecuted for high treason. 
This was not all: he obtained a decree from Parliament, 
declaring them guilty of felony, and condemning them to exile ; 
they remained proscribed, then, during the king’s lifetirne, and 
returned to Scotland only upon his death. The result was 
that, although they had been recalled about the throne, and 
though, thanks to the past influence of Murray, who, one 
remembers, was a Douglas on the mother’s side, they filled the 
most important posts there, they had not forgiven to the 
daughter the enmity borne them by the father. 

This is why James Douglas, chancellor as he was, and con- 
sequently entrusted with the execution of the laws, put himself 
at the head of a conspiracy which had for its aim the violation 
of all laws, human and divine. 

Douglas’s first idea had been to treat Rizzio as the favourites 
of James 111 had been treated at the Bridge of Lauder—that is 
to say, to make a show of having a trial and to hang him after- 
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wards. But such a death did not suffice for Darnley’s venge- 
ance: as above everything he wished to punish the queen 
in Rizzio’s- person, he exacted that the murder should take 
place in her presence. 

Douglas associated with himself Lord Ruthven, an idle and 
dissolute sybarite, who under the circumstances promised to 
push his devotion so far as to wear a cuirass; then, sure of 
this important accomplice, he busied himself with finding other 
agents. 

However, the plot was not woven with such secrecy but that 
something of it transpired ; and Rizzio received several warn- 
ings that he despised. Sir James Melville, among others, tried 
every means to make him understand the perils a stranger ran 
who enjoyed such absolute confidence ina wild, jealous court 
like that of Scotland. Ruzzio received these hints as if resolved 
not to apply them to himself; and Sir James Melville, 
satisfied that he had done enough to ease his conscience, did 
not insist further. Then a French priest, who had a reputation 
as a clever astrologer, got himself admitted to Rizzio, and 
warned him that the stars predicted that he was in 
deadly peril, and that he should beware of a certain bastard 
above all. Rizzio replied that from the day when he had been 
honoured with his sovereign’s confidence, he had sacrificed in 
advance his life to his position; that since that time, however, 
he had had occasion to notice that in general the Scotch were 
ready to threaten but slow to act; that, as to the bastard 
referred to, who was doubtless the Earl of Murray, he would 
take care that he should never enter Scotland far enough for 
his sword to reach him, were it as long as from Dumfries to 
Edinburgh ; which in other words was as much as to say that 
Murray should remain exiled in England for life, since 
Dumfries was one of the principal frontier towns. 

Meanwhile the conspiracy proceeded, and Douglas and 
Ruthven, having collected their accomplices and taken their 
measures, came to Darnley to finish the compact. As the price 
of the bloody service they rendered the king, they exacted from 
him a promise to obtain the pardon of Murray and the nobles 
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compromised with him in the affair of the “‘run in every sense.” 
Darnley granted all they asked of him, and a messenger was 
sent to Murray to inform him of the expedition in preparation, 
and to invite him to hold himself in readiness to re-enter Scotland 
at the first notice he should receive. Then, this point settled, they 
made Darnley sign a paper in which he acknowledged himself 
the author and chief of the enterprise. The other assassins 
were the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Ruthven, George Douglas 
the bastard of Angus, Lindley, and Andrew Carew. The re- 
mainder were soldiers, simple murderers’ tools, who did not even 
know what was afoot. Darnley reserved it for himself to appoint 
the time. 

Two days after these conditions were agreed upon, Darnley 
having been notified that the queen was alone with Rizzio, 
wished to make himself sure of the degree of her favour 
enjoyed by the minister. He accordingly went to her apart- 
ment by a little door of which he always kept the key upon 
him; but though the key turned in the lock, the door 
did not open. Then Darnley knocked, announcing himself ; 
but such was the contempt into which he had fallen with the 
queen, that Mary left him outside, although, supposing she 
had been alone with Rizzio, she would have had time to send 
him away. Darnley, driven to extremities by this, summoned 
Morton, Ruthven, Lennox, Lindley, and Douglas’s bastard, 
and fixed the assassination of Rizzio for two days later. 

They had just completed all the details, and had distributed 
the parts that each must play in this bloody tragedy, when 
suddenly, and at the moment when they least expected it, the 
door opened, and Mary Stuart appeared on the threshold. 

‘* My lords,” said she, ‘‘ your holding these secret counsels is 
useless. J am informed of your plots, and with God’s help I 
shall soon apply a remedy.” 

With these words, and before the conspirators had had time 
to collect themselves, she shut the door again, and vanished 
like a passing but threatening vision. All remained thunder- 
struck. Morton was the first to find his tongue. 

“My lords,” said he, “this is a game of life and death, and 
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the winner will be not the cleverest or the strongest, but the 
readiest. If we do not destroy this man, we are lost. We 
must stike him down, this very evening, not the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Everyone applauded, even Ruthven, who, still pale and 
feverish from riotous living, promised not to be behindhand. 
The only point changed, on Morton’s suggestion, was that the 
murder should take place next day; for, in the opinion of all, 
not less than a day’s interval was needed to collect the minor 
conspirators, who numbered not less than five hundred. 

The next day, which was Saturday, March goth, 1566, Mary 
Stuart, who had inherited from her father, James v, a dislike of 
ceremony and the need of liberty, had invited to supper with 
her six persons, Rizzio among the number. Darnley, informed 
of this in the morning, immediately gave notice of it to the 
conspirators, telling them that he himself would let them into 
the palace between six and seven o’clock in the evening. The 
conspirators replied that they would be in readiness. 

The morning had been dark and stormy, as nearly all the 
first days of spring are in Scotland, and towards evening the 
snow and wind redoubled in depth and violence. So Mary 
had remained shut up with Rizzio, and Darnley, who had gone 
to the secret door several times, could hear the sound of 
instruments and the voice of the favourite, who was singing 
those sweet melodies which have come down to our time, and 
which Edinburgh people still attribute to him. These songs 
were for Mary a reminder of her stay in France, where the 
artists in the train of the Medicis had already brought echoes 
from Italy; but for Darnley they were an insult, and each time 
he had withdrawn strengthened in his design. 

At the appointed time, the conspirators, who had been given 
the password during the day, knocked at the palace gate, and 
were received there so much the more easily that Darnley 
himself, wrapped in a great cloak, awaited them at the postern 
by which they were admitted. The five hundred soldiers 
immediately stole into an inner courtyard, where they placed 
themselves under some sheds, as much to keep themselves 
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from the cold as that they might not be seen on the snow- 
covered ground. A brightly lighted window looked into this 
courtyard ; it was that of the queen’s study: at the first signal 
given them from this window, the soldiers were to break in the 
door and go to the help of the chief conspirators. 

These instructions given, Darnley led Morton, Ruthven, 
Lennox, Lindley, Andrew Carew, and Douglas’s bastard into 
the room adjoining the study, and only separated from it by 
a tapestry hanging before the door. From there one could 
overhear all that was being said, and at a single bound fall upon 
the guests. 

Darnley left them in this room, enjoining silence; then, 
giving them as a signal to enter the moment when they should 
hear him cry, ‘To me, Douglas!” he went round by the secret 
passage, so that seeing him come in by his usual door the 
queen’s suspicions might not be roused by his unlooked-for visit. 

Mary was at supper with six persons, having, say de Thou 
and Melville, Rizzio seated on her right ; while, on the contrary, 
Campden assures us that he was eating standing at a sideboard. 
The talk was gay and intimate; for all were giving themselves 
up to the ease one feels at being safe and warm, at a hospitable 
board, while the snow is beating against the windows and the 
wind roaring in the chimneys. Suddenly Mary, surprised that 
the most profound silence had succeeded to the lively and 
animated flow of words among her guests since the beginning 
of supper, and suspecting, from their glances, that the cause of 
their uneasiness was behind her, turned round and saw Darnley 
leaning on the back of her chair. The queen shuddered ; for 
although her husband was smiling when looking at Rizzio, this 
smile had assumed such a strange expression that it was clear 
that something terrible was about to happen. At the same 
moment, Mary heard in the next room a heavy, dragging step 
draw near the cabinet, then the tapestry was raised, and Lord 
Ruthven, in armour of which he could barely support the 
weight, pale as a ghost, appeared on the threshold, and, drawing 
his sword in silence, leaned upon it. The queen thought he 
was delirious. 
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** What do you want, my lord?” she said to him; “and why 
do you come to the palace armed like this ?” 

“ Ask the king, madam,” replied Ruthven in an indistinct 
voice. ‘It is for him to answer.” 

‘‘ Explain, my lord,” Mary demanded, turning again towards 
Darnley; “what does such a neglect of ordinary propriety 
mean?” 

“It means, madam,” returned Darnley, pointing to Rizzio, 
“that that man must leave here this very minute.” 

“That man is mine, my lord,” Mary said, rising proudly, “and 
consequently takes orders only from me.” 

“To me, Douglas!” cried Darnley. 

At these words, the conspirators, who for some moments had 
drawn nearer Ruthven, fearing, so changeable was Darnley’s 
character, lest he had brought them in vain and would not dare to 
utter the signal—at these words, the conspirators rushed into the 
room with such haste that they overturned thetable. Then David 
Rizzio, seeing that it was he alone they wanted, threw himself 
on his knees behind the queen, seizing the hem of her robe 
and crying in Italian, ‘‘Giustizia! giustizia!” Indeed, the 
queen, true to her character, not allowing herself to be 
intimidated by this terrible irruption, placed herself in front of 
Rizzio and sheltered him behind her Majesty. But she counted 
too much on the respect of a nobility accustomed to struggle 
hand to hand with its kings for five centuries. Andrew Carew 
held a dagger to her breast and threatened to kill her if she 
insisted on defending any longer him whose death was resolved 
upon. Then Darnley, without consideration for the queen’s 
pregnancy, seized her round the waist and bore her away from 
Rizzio, who remained on his knees pale and trembling, while 
Douglas’s bastard, confirming the prediction of the astrologer 
who had warned Rizzio to beware of a certain bastard, drawing 
the king’s own dagger, plunged it into the breast of the 
minister, who fell wounded, but not dead. Morton immediately 
took him by the feet and dragged him from the cabinet into 
the larger room, leaving on the floor that long track of blood 
which is still shown there; then, arrived there, each rushed 
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upon him as upon a quarry, and set upon the corpse, which 
they stabbed in fifty-six places. Meanwhile Darnley held the 
queen, who, thinking that all was not over, did not cease crying 
for mercy. But Ruthven came back, paler than at first, and 
at Darnley’s inquiry if Rizzio were dead, he nodded in the 
affirmative ; then, as he could not bear further fatigue in his 
convalescent state, he sat down, although the queen, whom 
Darnley had at last released, remained standing on the same 
spot. At this Mary could not contain herself. 

“My lord,” cried she, ‘“‘who has given you permission to sit 
down in my presence, and whence comes such insolence ?” 

“ Madam,” Ruthven answered, “I act thus not from in- 
solence, but from weakness ; for, to serve your husband, I have 
just taken more exercise than my doctors allow.” Then turn- 
ing round to a servant, “Give me a glass of wine,” said he, 
showing Darnley his bloody dagger before putting it back in 
its sheath, “for here is the proof that I have well earned it.” 
The servant obeyed, and Ruthven drained his glass with 
as much calmness as if he had just performed the most 
innocent act. 

“My lord,” the queen then said, taking a step towards 
him, ‘‘it may be that as I am a woman, in spite of my desire 
and my will, I never find an opportunity to repay you what 
you are doing to me; but,” she added, energetically striking 
her womb with her hand, “she whom I bear there, and whose 
life you should have respected, since you respect my Majesty 
so little, will one day revenge me for all these insults.” Then, 
with a gesture at once superb and threatening, she withdrew 
by Darnley’s door, which she closed behind her. 

At that moment a great noise was heard in the queen’s 
room. Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell, who, we are soon about 
to see, play such an important part in the sequel of this history, 
were supping together in another hall of the palace, when 
suddenly they had heard outcries and the clash of arms, so 
that they had run with all speed. When Athol, who came first, 
without knowing whose it was, struck against the dead body of 
Rizzio, which was stretched at the top of the staircase, they 
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believed, seeing someone assassinated, that the lives of the 
king and queen were threatened, and they had drawn their 
swords to force the door that Morton was guarding. But 
directly Darnley understood what was going on, he darted from 
the cabinet, followed by Ruthven, and showing himself to the 
new-comers— 

“* My lords,” he said, “‘the persons of the queen and myself 
are safe, and nothing has occurred here but by our orders. 
Withdraw, then; you will know more about it in time. As to 
him,” he added, holding up Rizzio’s head by the hair, whilst 
the bastard of Douglas lit up the face with a torch so that it 
could be recognised, ‘‘ you see who it is, and whether it is worth 
your while to get into trouble for him.” And in fact, as soon 
as Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell had recognised the musician- 
minister, they sheathed their swords, and, having saluted the 
king, went away. 

Mary had gone away with a single thought in her heart, 
vengeance. But she understood that she could not revenge 
herself at one and the same time on her husband and his 
companions: she set to work, then, with all the charms of her 
wit and beauty to detach the king from his accomplices. It 
was not a difficult task: when that brutal rage which often 
carried Darnley beyond all bounds was spent, he was frightened 
himself at the crime he had committed, and while the assassins, 
assembled by Murray, were resolving that he should have that 
greatly desired crown matrimonial, Darnley, as fickle as he was 
violent, and as cowardly as he was cruel, in Mary’s very room, 
before the scarcely dried blood, made another compact, in 
which he engaged to deliver up his accomplices. Indeed, 
three days after the event that we have just related, the 
murderers learned a strange piece of news—that Darnley and 
Mary, accompanied by Lord Seyton, had escaped together 
from Holyrood Palace. Three days later still, a proclamation 
appeared, signed by Mary and dated from Dunbar, which sum- 
moned round the queen, in her own name and the king’s, all 
the Scottish lords and barons, including those who had been 
compromised in the affair of the “ run in every sense,” to whom 
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she not only granted full and complete pardon, but also 
restored her entire confidence. In this way she separated 
Murray's cause from that of Morton and the other assassins, 
who, in their turn, seeing that there was no longer any safety 
for them in Scotland, fled to England, where all the queen’s 
enemies were always certain to find a warm welcome, in spite 
of the good relations which reigned in appearance between 
Mary and Elizabeth. As to Bothwell, who had wanted to 
oppose the assassination, he was appointed Warden of all the 
Marches of the Kingdom. 

Unfortunately for her honour, Mary, always more the woman 
than the queen, while, on the contrary, Elizabeth was always 
more the queen than the woman, had no sooner regained her 
power than her first royal act was to exhume Rizzio, who had 
been quietly buried on the threshold of the chapel nearest 
Holyrood Palace, and to have him removed to the burial-place 
of the Scottish kings, compromising herself still more by the 
honours she paid him dead than by the favour she had granted 
him living. 

Such an imprudent demonstration naturally led to fresh 
quarrels between Mary and Darnley: these quarrels were the 
more bitter that, as one can well understand, the reconciliation 
between the husband and wife, at least on the latter’s side, had 
never been anything but a pretence ; so that, feeling herself ina 
stronger position still on account of her pregnancy, she restrained 
herself no longer, and, leaving Damley, she went from Dunbar 
to Edinburgh Castle, where on June roth, 1566, three months 
after the assassination of Rizzio, she gave birth to a son who 
afterwards became James VI. 


CHAPTER ITI 


IRECTLY she was delivered, Mary sent for James 
Melville, her usual envoy to Elizabeth, and charged 
him to convey this news to the Queen of England, and to beg 
her to be godmother to the royal child at the same time. On 
arriving in London, Melville immediately presented himself at 
the palace ; but as there was a court ball, he could not see the 
queen, and contented himself with making known the reason 
for his journey to the minister Cecil, and with begging him to 
ask his mistress for an audience next day. Elizabeth was 
dancing in a quadrille at the moment when Cecil, approaching 
her, said in a low voice, ‘Queen Mary of Scotland has just 
given birth to a son.” At these words she grew frightfully pale, 
and, looking about her with a bewildered air, and as if she were 
about to faint, she leaned against an arm-chair; then, soon, 
not being able to stand upright, she sat down, threw back her 
head, and plunged into a mournful reverie. Then one of the 
ladies of her court, breaking through the circle which had 
formed round the queen, approached her, ill at ease, and 
asked her of what she was thinking so sadly. ‘‘ Ah! madam,” 
Elizabeth replied impatiently, “do you not know that Mary 
Stuart has given birth to a son, while I am but a barren stock, 
who will die without offspring ? ” 

Yet Elizabeth was too good a politician, in spite of her 
liability to be carried away by a first impulse, to compromise 
herself by a longer display of her grief. The ball was not dis- 
continued on that account, and the interrupted aan was 
resumed and finished. 

The next day, Melville had his audience. Elizabeth received 


him to perfection, assuring him of all the pleasure that the 
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news he brought had caused her, and which, she said, had 
cured her of a complaint from which she had suffered for a 
fortnight. Melville replied that his mistress had hastened to 
acquaint her with her joy, knowing that she had no better 
friend ; but he added that this joy had nearly cost Mary her life, 
so grievous had been her confinement. As he was returning 
to this point for the third time, with the object of still further 
increasing the Queen of England’s dislike to marriage— 

“Be easy, Melville,” Elizabeth answered him; “you need 
not insist upon it. I shall never marry ; my kingdom takes the 
place of a husband for me, and my subjects are my children. 
When I am dead, I wish graven on my tombstone: ‘ Here lies 
Elizabeth, who reigned so many years, and who died a virgin.’” 

Melville availed himself of this opportunity to remind 
Elizabeth of the desire she had shown to see Mary, three 
or four years before; but Elizabeth said, besides her country’s 
affairs, which necessitated her presence in the heart of her 
possessions, she did not care, after all she had heard said of 
her rival’s beauty, to expose herself to a comparison dis- 
advantageous to her pride. She contented herself, then, with 
choosing as her proxy the Earl of Bedford, who set out with 
several other noblemen for Stirling Castle, where the young 
prince was christened with great pomp, and received the name 
of Charles James. 

It was remarked that Darnley did not appear at this cere- 
mony, and that his absence seemed to scandalise greatly the 
Queen of England’s envoy. On the contrary, James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, had the most important place there. 

This was because, since the evening when Bothwell at Mary’s 
cries had run to oppose the murder of Rizzio, he had made 
great way in the queen’s favour; to her party he himself 
appeared to be really attached, to the exclusion of the two 
others, the king’s and the Earl of Murray’s. Bothwell was 
already thirty-five years old, head of the powerful family of 
Hepburn, which had great influence in East Lothian and the 
county of Berwick ; for the rest, violent, rough, given to every 
kind of debauchery, and capable of anything to satisfy an 
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ambition that he did not even give himself the trouble to hide. 
In his youth he had been reputed courageous, but for long he 
had had no serious opportunity to draw the sword. 

If the king’s authority had been shaken by Rizzio’s influence, 
it was entirely upset by Bothwell’s. The great nobles, follow- 
ing the favourite’s example, no longer rose in the presence of 
Darnley, and ceased little by little to treat him as their equal: 
his retinue was cut down, his silver plate taken from him, and 
some officers who remained about him made him buy their 
services with the most bitter vexations. As for the queen, she 
no longer even took the trouble to conceal her dislike for him, 
avoiding him without consideration, to such a degree that one 
day when she had gone with Bothwell to Alway, she left there 
again immediately, because Darnley came to joinher. The king, 
however, still had patience ; but a fresh imprudence of Mary’s 
at last led to the terrible catastrophe that, since the queen’s 
liaison with Bothwell, some had already foreseen. 

Towards tne end of the month of October 1566, while the queen 
was holding a courtof justice at Jedburgh, it was announced to her 
that Bothwell, in trying to seize a malefactor called John Elhot 
of Park, had been badly wounded in the hand; the queen, who 
was about to attend the council, immediately postponed the 
sitting till next day, and, having ordered a horse to be saddled, 
she set out for Hermitage Castle, where Bothwell was living, 
and covered the distance at a stretch, although it was twenty 
miles, and she had to go across woods, marshes, and rivers ; 
then, having remained some hours ¢éfe-a-/éte with him, she 
set out again with the same speed for Jedburgh, to which 
she returned in the night. 

Although this proceeding had made a great deal of talk, 
which was inflamed still more by the queen’s enemies, who 
chiefly belonged to the Reformed religion, Darnley did not hear 
of it till nearly two months afterwards—that is to say, when 
Bothwell, completely recovered, returned with the queen to 
Edinburgh. . 

Then Darnley thought that he ought not to put up any 
longer with such humiliations. But as, since his treason to his 
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accomplices, he had not found in all Scotland a noble who 
would have drawn the sword for him, he resolved to go and 
seek the Earl of Lennox, his father, hoping that through his 
influence he could rally the malcontents, of whom there were 
a great number since Bothwell had been in favour. Unfor- 
tunately, Darnley, indiscreet and imprudent as usual, confided 
this plan to some of his officers, who warned Bothwell of 
their master’s intention. Bothwell did not seem to oppose the 
journey in any way; but Darnley was scarcely a mile from 
Edinburgh when he felt violent pains: none the less, he con- 
tinued his road, and arrived very ill at Glasgow. He immedi- 
ately sent for a celebrated doctor, called James Abrenets, who 
found his body covered with pimples, and declared without 
any hesitation that he had been poisoned. However, others, 
among them Walter Scott, state that this illness was nothing 
else than smallpox. 

Whatever it may have been, the queen, in the presence of 
the danger her husband ran, appeared to forget her resentment, 
and at the risk of what might prove troublesome to herself, 
she went to Darnley, after sending her doctor in advance. It 
is true that if one is to believe in the following letters, dated 
from Glasgow, which Mary 1s accused of having written to 
Bothwell, she knew the illness with which he was attacked too 
well to fear infection. As these letters are little known, and 
seem to us very singular, we transcribe them here; later we 
shall tell how they fell into the power of the Confederate lords, 
and from their hands passed into Elizabeth’s, who, quite 
delighted, cried on receiving them, ‘“ God’s death, then I hold 
her life and honour in my hands!” 


First LETTER. 


‘When I set out from the place where I had left my heart, 
judge in what a condition I was, poor body without a soul: 
besides, during the whole of dinner I have not spoken to 
anyone, and no one has dared to approach me, for it was easy 
to see that there was something amiss. When I arrived within 
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a league of the town, the Earl of Lennox sent me one of his 
gentlemen to make me his compliments, and to excuse himself 
for not having come in person; he has caused me to be in- 
formed, moreover, that he did not dare to present himself before 
me after the reprimand that I gave Cunningham. This 
gentleman begged me, as if of his own accord, to examine his 
master’s conduct, to ascertain if my suspicions were well 
founded. I have replied to him that fear was an incurable 
disease, that the Earl of Lennox would not be so agitated if 
his conscience reproached him with nothing, and that if some 
hasty words had escaped me, they were but just reprisals for 
the letter he had written me. 

“ None of the inhabitants visited me, which makes me think 
they are all in his interests; besides, they speak of him very 
favourably, as well as of his son. The king sent for Joachim 
yesterday, and asked him why I did not lodge with him, adding 
that my presence would soon cure him, and asked me also with 
what object I had come: if it were to be reconciled with him ; 
if you were here ; if I had taken Paris and Gilbert as secretaries, 
and if I were still resolved to dismiss Joseph? I do not know 
who has given him such accurate information. There is 
nothing, down to the marriage of Sebastian, with which he has 
not made himself acquainted. I have asked him the meaning 
of one of his letters, in which he complains of the cruelty of 
certain people. He replied that he was stricken, but that my 
presence caused him so much joy that he thought he should die of 
it. He reproached me several times for being dreamy ; I left him 
to go to supper ; he begged me to return: 1 went back. Then 
he told me the story of his illness, and that he wished to make 
a will leaving me everything, adding that I was a little the 
cause of his trouble, and that he attributed it to my coldness. 
‘You ask me,’ added he, ‘who are the people of whom I 
complain: it 1s of you, cruel one, of you, whom I have never 
been able to appease by my tears and my repentance. I know 
that I have offended you, but not on the matter that you 
reproach me with: I have also offended some of your subjects, 
but that you have forgiven me. I am young, and you say 
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that I always relapse into my faults; but cannot a young man 
like me, destitute of experience, gain it also, break his promises, 
repent directly, and in time improve? If you will forgive me 
yet once more, I will promise to offend you never again. All 
the favour I ask of you is that we should live together like 
husband and wife, to have but one bed and one board: if you 
are inflexible, I shall never rise again from here. I entreat 
you, tell me your decision: God alone knows what I suffer, 
and that because I occupy myself with you only, because I 
love and adore only you. If I have offended you sometimes, 
you must bear the reproach; for when someone offends me, 
if it were granted me to complain to you, I should not confide 
my griefs to others ; but when we are on bad terms, I am obliged 
to keep them to myself, and that maddens me.’ 

‘““He then urged me strongly to stay with him and lodge in 
his house; but I excused myself, and replied that he ought to 
be purged, and that he could not be, conveniently, at Glasgow ; 
then he told me that he knew I had brought a letter for him, but 
that he would have preferred to make the journey with me. 
He believed, I think, that I meant to send him to some prison: 
I replied that I should take him to Craigmiller, that he would 
find doctors there, that I should remain near him, and that we 
should be within reach of seeing my son. He has answered 
that he will go where I wish to take him, provided that I grant 
him what he has asked. He does not, however, wish to be seen 
by anyone. 

“ He has told me more than a hundred pretty things that I 
cannot repeat to you, and at which you yourself would be 
surprised : he did not want to let me go; he wanted to make 
me sit up with him all night. As for me, I pretended to 
believe everything, and I seemed to interest myself really in 
him. Besides, I have never seen him so small and humble; 
and if I had not known how easily his heart overflows, and 
how mine is impervious to every other arrow than those with 
which you have wounded it, I believe that I should have 
allowed myself to soften; but lest that should alarm you, I 
would die rather than give up what I have promised you. As 
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for you, be sure to act in the same way towards those 
traitors who will do all they can to separate you from me. I 
believe that all those people have been cast in the same 
mould: this one always has a tear in his eye; he bows down 
before everyone, from the greatest to the smallest; he wishes 
to interest them in his favour, and make himself pitied. His 
father threw up blood to-day through the nose and mouth ; 
think what these symptoms mean. I have not seen him yet, 
for he keeps to the house. The king wants me to feed him 
myself; he won’t eat unless I do. But, whatever I may do, 
you will be deceived by it no more than I shall be deceiving 
myself. We are united, you and I, to two kinds of very 
detestable people :! that hell may sever these knots then, and 
that heaven may form better ones, that nothing can break, 
that it may make of us the most tender and faithful couple 
that ever was; there is the profession of faith in which I 
would die. 

“Excuse my scrawl: you must guess more than the half of 
it, but I know no help for this. I am obliged to write to you 
hastily while everyone is asleep here: but be easy, I take 
infinite pleasure in my watch ; for I cannot sleep like the others, 
not being able to sleep as I would like—that is to say, in your 
arms. 

“T am going to get into bed; I shall finish my letter to- 
morrow: I have too many things to tell to you, the night is too 
far advanced : imagine my despair. It is to you I am writing, 
it is of myself that I converse with you, and I am obliged to 
make anend.... 

‘“*¥ cannot prevent myself, however, from filling up hastily the 
rest of my paper. Cursed be the crazy creature who torments 
me so much! Were it not for him, I could talk to you of 
more agreeable things: he is not greatly changed; and yet he 
has taken a great deal of it. But he has nearly killed me with 
the fetid smell of his breath ; for now his is still worse than 
your cousin’s: you guess that this is a fresh reason for my not 


1 Mary means Miss Huntly, Bothwell’s wife, whom he repudiated, at 
the king’s death, to marry the queen. 
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approaching him; on the contrary, I go away as far as I can, 
and sit on a chair at the foot of his bed. 

“Let us see if I forget anything. 

His father’s messenger on the road ; 

The question about Joachim ; 

The state of my house ; 

The people of my suite; 

Subject of my arrival ; 

Joseph ; 

Conversation between him and me; 

His desire to please me and his repentance ; 
The explanation of his letter ; 

Mr. Livingston. 

“Ah! I was forgetting that. Yesterday Livingston during 
supper told de Rére ina low voice to drink to the health of one 
I knew well, and to beg me to do him the honour. After 
supper, as I was leaning on his shoulder near the fire, he said 
to me, ‘Is it not true that there are visits very agreeable 
for those who pay them and those who receive them? 
But, however satisfied they seem with your arrival, I 
challenge their delight to equal the grief of one whom you 
have left alone to-day, and who will never be content till he 
sees you again.’ I asked him of whom he wished to speak to 
me. He then answered me by pressing my arm: ‘Of one 
of those who have not followed you; and among those it is 
easy for you to guess of whom I want to speak.’ 

“J have worked till two o’clock at the bracelet ; I have en- 
closed a little key which is attached by two strings: it is not 
as well worked as I should like, but I have not had time to 
make it better; I will make you a finer one on the first occa- 
sion. Take care that it is not seen on you; for I have worked 
at it before everyone, and it would be recognised to a certainty. 

“T always return, in spite of myself, to the frightful attempt 
that you advise. You compel me to concealments, and above 
all to treacheries that make me shudder; I would rather die, 
believe me, than do such things ; for it makes my heart bleed. 
He does not want to follow me unless I promise him to have 
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the selfsame bed and board with him as before, and not to 
abandon him so often. If I consent to it, he says he will do 
all I wish, and will follow me everywhere ; but he has begged 
me to put off my departure for two days. I have pretended 
to agree to all he wishes; but I have told him not to speak of 
our reconciliation to anyone, for fear it should make some lords 
uneasy. At last I shall take him everywhere I wish... . 
Alas! I have never deceived anyone; but what would I not 
do to please you? Command, and whatever happens, I shall 
obey. But see yourself if one could not contrive some secret 
means in the shape of a remedy. He must purge himself 
at Craigmiller and take baths there; he will be some days 
without going out. So far as I can see, he is very uneasy ; 
but he has great trust in what I tell him: however, his con- 
fidence does not go so far as to allow him to open his mind 
to me. If you like, I will tell him everything: I can have no 
pleasure in deceiving someone who 1s trusting. However, it 
will be just as you wish: do not esteem me the less for that. 
It is you advised it; never would vengeance have taken me 
so far. Sometimes he attacks me in a very sensitive place, 
and he touches me to the quick when he tells me that his 
crimes are known, but that every day greater ones are committed 
that one uselessly attempts to hide, since all crimes, whatsoever 
they be, great or small, come to men’s knowledge and form 
the common subject of their discourse. He adds sometimes, 
in speaking to me of Madame de Rére, ‘I wish her services 
may do you honour.’ He has assured me that many people 
thought, and that he thought himself, that I was not my own 
mistress ; this is doubtless because I had rejected the conditions 
he offered me. Finally, it 1s certain that he is very uneasy 
about you know what, and that he even suspects that his life 
is aimed at. He is in despair whenever the conversation turns 
on you, Livingston, and my brother. However, he says neither 
good nor ill of absent people; but, on the contrary, he always 
avoids speaking of them. His father keeps to the house: I 
have not seen him yet. A number of the Hamiltons are here, 
and accompany me everywhere ; all the friends of the other one 
II.—15 
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follow me each time I go to see him. He has begged me to 
be at his rising to-morrow. My messenger will tell you the rest. 

“Burn my letter: there would be danger in keeping it. 
Besides, it is hardly worth the trouble, being filled only with 
dark thoughts. 

“ As for you, do not be offended if I am sad and uneasy to- 
day, that to please you I rise above honour, remorse, and 
dangers. Do not take in bad part what I tell you, and do not 
listen to the malicious explanations of your wife’s brother; he 
is a knave whom you ought not to hear to the prejudice of the 
most tender and most faithful mistress that ever was. Above 
all, do not allow yourself to be moved by that woman: her 
sham tears are nothing in comparison with the real tears that 
I shed, and with what love and constancy make me suffer at 
succecding her; it is for that alone that in spite of myself I 
betray all those who could cross my love. God have mercy 
on me, and send you all the prosperity that a humble and tender 
friend who awaits from you soon another reward wishes you. 
It is very late; but it is always with regret that I lay down my 
pen when | write to you; however, I shall not end my letter 
until I shall have kissed your hands. Forgive me that it is so 
ill-written: perhaps I do so expressly that you may be obliged 
to re-read it several times. I have transcribed hastily what I 
had written down on my tablets, and my paper has given out. 
Remember a tender friend, and write to her often: love me as 
tenderly as I love you, and remember 

Madame de Rére’s words ; 
The English ; 

His mother ; 

The Earl of Argyll; 

The Earl of Bothwell ; 
The Edinburgh dwelling.” 


Seconp LETTER 


‘“‘It seems that you have forgotten me during your absence, 
so much the more that you had promised me, at setting out, 
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to let me know in detail everything fresh that should happen. 
The hope of receiving your news was giving me almost as 
much delight as your return could have brought me: you have 
put it off longer than you promised me. As for me, although 
you do not write, I play my part always. I shall take him 
to Craigmiller on Monday, and he will spend the whole of 
Wednesday there. On that day I shall go to Edinburgh to 
be bled there, unless you arrange otherwise at least. He is 
more cheerful than usual, and he is better than ever. He says 
everything he can to persuade me that he loves me; he has a 
thousand attentions for me, and he anticipates me in everything : 
all that is so pleasant for me, that I never go to him but the 
pain in my side comes on again, his company weighs on me 
somuch. If Paris brought me what I asked him, I should be 
soon cured. If you have not yet returned when I go you know 
where, write to me, I beg you, and tell me what you wish me 
to do; for if you do not manage things prudently, I foresee 
that the whole burden will fall on me: look into everything 
and weigh the affair maturely. Isend you my letter by Beaton, 
who will set out the day which has been assigned to Balfour. 
It only remains for me to beg you to inform me of your 
journey. 
“Glasgow, this Saturday morning.” 


THIRD LETTER 


‘“‘T stayed you know where longer than I should have done, 
if it had not been to get from him something that the bearer 
of these presents will tell you: it was a good opportunity for 
covering up our designs: I have promised him to bring the 
person you know to-morrow. Look after the rest, if you think 
fit. Alas! I have failed in our agreement, for you have for- 
bidden me to write to you, or to despatch a messenger to you. 
However, I do not intend to offend you: if you knew with 
what fears I am agitated, you would not have yourself so many 
doubts and suspicions. But I take them in good part, per- 
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gsuaded as I am that they have no other cause than love—love 
that I esteem more than anything on earth. 

‘My feelings and my favours are to me sure warrants for that 
love, and answer to me for your heart; my trust is entire on this 
head: but explain yourself, I entreat you, and open your soul 
to me; otherwise, I shall fear lest, by the fatality of my star, 
and by the too fortunate influence of the stars on women less 
tender and less faithful than I, I may be supplanted in your 
heart as Medea was in Jason’s; not that I wish to compare you 
to a lover as unfortunate as Jason, and to parallel myself with 
a monster like Medea, although you have enough influence 
over me to force me to resemble her each time our love exacts 
it, and that it concerns me to keep your heart, which belongs 
to me, and which belongs to me only. For I name as belong- 
ing to me what I have purchased with the tender and constant 
love with which I have burned for you, a love more alive 
to-day than ever, and which will end only with my life; a love, 
in short, which makes me despise both the dangers and the 
remorse which will be perhaps its sad sequel. As the price 
of this sacrifice, I ask you but one favour, it is to remember 
a spot not far from here: I do not exact that you should keep 
your promise to-morrow; but I want to see you to disperse 
your suspicions. I ask of God only one thing: it is that He 
should make you read my heart, which is less mine than 
yours, and that He should guard you from every ill, at least 
during my life: this life is dear to me only in so far as it 
pleases you, and as I please you myself. I am going to bed: 
adieu ; give me your news to-morrow morning; for I shall be 
uneasy till I have it. Like a bird escaped from its cage, or 
the turtle-dove which has lost her mate, I shall be alone, weep- 
ing your absence, short as it may be. This letter, happier than 
I, will go this evening where I cannot go, provided that the 
messenger does not find you asleep, as I fear. I have not 
dared to write it in the presence of Joseph, of Sebastian, and 
of Joachim, who had only just left me when I began it.” 


Thus, as one sees, and always supposing these letters to be 
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genuine, Mary had conceived for Bothwell one of those mad 
passions, 80 much the stronger in the women who are a prey 
to them, that one the less understands what could have inspired 
them. Bothwell was no longer young, Bothwell was not hand- 
some, and yet Mary sacrificed for him a young husband, who 
was considered one of the handsomest men of his century. 
It was like a kind of enchantment. Darnley, the sole obstacle 
to the union, had been already condemned for a Jong time, 
if not by Mary, at least by Bothwell; then, as his strong con- 
stitution had conquered the poison, another kind of death was 
sought for. 

The queen, as she announces in her letter to Bothwell, had 
refused to bring back Darnley with her, and had returned alone 
to Edinburgh. Arrived there, she gave orders for the king to 
be moved, in his turn, in a litter; but instead of taking him to 
Stirling or Holyrood, she decided to lodge him in the abbey 
of the Kirk of Field. The king made some objections when 
he knew of this arrangement ; however, as he had no power to 
oppose it, he contented himself with complaining of the solitude 
of the dwelling assigned him; but the queen made answer 
that she could not receive him at that moment, either at Holy- 
rood or at Stirling, for fear, if his illness were infectious, lest 
he might give it to his son: Darnley was then obliged to make 
the best of the abode allotted him. 

It was an isolated abbey, and little calculated by its position 
to dissipate the fears that the king entertained; for it was 
situated between two ruined churches and two cemeteries: the 
only house, which was distant about a shot from a cross-bow, 
belonged to the Hamiltons, and as they were Darnley’s mortal 
enemies the neighbourhood was none the more reassuring: 
further, towards the north, rose some wretched huts, called the 
‘* Thieves’ cross-roads.” In going round his new residence, 
Darnley noticed that three holes, each large enough for a man 
to get through, had been made in the walls ; he asked that these 
holes, through which ill-meaning persons could get in, should 
be stopped up: it was promised that masons should be sent ; 
but nothing was done, and the holes remained open. 
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The day after his arrival at Kirk of Field, the king saw a light 
in that house near his which he believed deserted ; next day 
he asked Alexander Durham whence it came, and he heard 
that the Archbishop of St. Andrews had left his palace in 
Edinburgh and had housed there since the preceding evening, 
One didn’t know why: this news still further increased the 
king’s uneasiness ; the Archbishop of St. Andrews was one of 
his most declared enemies. 

The king, Jittle by little abandoned by all his servants, lived 
on the first floor of an isolated pavilion, having about him only 
this same Alexander Durham, whom we have mentioned 
already, and who was his valet. Darnley, who had a quite 
special friendship for him, and who besides, as we have said, 
feared some attack on his life at every moment, had made him 
move his bed into his own apartment, so that both were sleeping 
in the same room. 

On the night of the 8th February, Darnley awoke Durham: 
he thought he heard footsteps in the apartment beneath him. 
Durham rose, took a sword in one hand, a taper in the other, 
and went down to the ground floor; but although Darnley was 
quite certain he had not been deceived, Durham came up 
again a moment after, saying he had seen no one. 

The morning of the next day passed without bringing any- 
thing fresh. The queen was marrying one of her servants 
named Sebastian: he was an Auvergnat whom she had brought 
with her from France, and whom she liked very much. How- 
ever, as the king sent word that he had not seen her for two 
days, she left the wedding towards six o’clock in the evening, 
and came to pay him a visit, accompanied by the Countess 
of Argyll and the Countess of Huntly. While she was there, 
Durham, in preparing his bed, set fire to his palliasse, which 
was burned as well as a part of the mattress ; so that, having 
thrown them out of the window all in flames, for fear lest the 
fire should reach the rest of the furniture, he found himself 
without a bed, and asked permission to return to the town to 
sleep ; but Darnley, who remembered his terror the night before, 
and who was surprised at the promptness that had made 
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Durham throw all his bedding out of window, begged him not 
to go away, Offering him one of his mattresses, or even to take 
him into his own bed. However, in spite of this offer, Durham 
insisted, saying that he felt unwell, and that he should like to 
see a doctor the same evening. So the queen interceded for 
Durham, and promised Darnley to send him another valet to 
spend the night with him: Darnley was then obliged to yield, 
and, making Mary repeat that she would send him someone, he 
gave Durham leave for that evening. At that moment Panis, 
of whom the queen speaks in her letters, came in: he was a 
young Frenchman who had been in Scotland for some years, 
and who, after having served with Bothwell and Seyton, was 
at present with the queen. Seeing him, she got up, and 
as Darnley still wished to keep her— 

‘Indeed, my lord, it is impossible,” said she, ‘to come and 
see you. I have left this poor Sebastian’s wedding, and I must 
return to it; for I promised to come masked to his ball.” 

The king dared not insist ; he only reminded her of the promise 
that she had made to send him a servant: Mary renewed it 
yet once again, and went away with her attendants. As for 
Durham, he had set out the moment he received permission. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening. Darnley, left alone, care- 
fully shut the doors within, and retired to rest, though in readh- 
ness to rise to let in the servant who should come to spend the 
night with him. Scarcely was he in bed than the same noise 
that he had heard the night before recommenced ; this time 
Darnley listened with all the attention fear gives, and soon he 
had no longer any doubt but that several men were walking 
about beneath him. It was useless to call, it was dangerous 
to go out; to wait was the only course that remained to the 
king. He made sure again that the doors were well fastened, put 
his sword under his pillow, extinguished his lamp for fear the 
light might betray him, and awaited in silence for his servant’s 
arrival; but the hours passed away, and the servant did not come. 

At one o'clock in the morning, Bothwell, after having talked 
some while with the queen, in the presence of the captain of 
the guard, returned home to change his dress; after some 
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minutes, he came out wrapped up in the large cloak of a 
German hussar, went through the guard-house, and had the 
castle gate opened. Once outside, he took his way with all 
speed to Kirk of Field, which he entered by the opening in the 
wall: scarcely had he made a step in the garden than he met 
James Balfour, governor of the castle. 

“Well,” he said to him, “ how far have we got?” 

‘Everything is ready,” replied Balfour, “and we were waiting 
for you to set fire to the fuse.” 

“That is well,” Bothwell answered ; “but first I want to 
make sure that he is in his room.” 

At these words, Bothwell opened the pavilion door with a 
false key, and, having groped his way up the stairs, he went to 
listen at Darnley’s door. Darnley, hearing no further noise, 
had ended by going to sleep; but he slept with a jerky breathing 
which pointed to his agitation. Little mattered it to Bothwell 
what kind of sleep it was, provided that he was really in his 
room. He went down again in silence, then, as he had come up, 
and taking a lantern from one of the conspirators, he went 
himself into the lower room to see if everything was in 
order: this room was full of barrels of powder, and a fuse 
ready prepared wanted but a spark to set the whole on fire. 
Bothwell withdrew, then, to the end of the garden with Balfour, 
David, Chambers, and three or four others, leaving one man to 
ignite the fuse. In a moment this man rejoined them. 

There ensued some minutes of anxiety, during which the five 
men looked at one another in silence and as if afraid of them- 
selves ; then, seeing that nothing exploded, Bothwell impatiently 
turned round to the engineer, reproaching him for having, no 
doubt through fear, done his work badly. He assured his 
master that he was certain everything was all mght, and as 
Bothwell, impatient, wanted to return to the house himself, to 
make sure, he offered to go back and see how things stood. In 
fact, he went back to the pavilion, and, putting his head through 
a kind of air-hole, he saw the fuse, which was still burning. 
Some seconds afterwards, Bothwell saw him come running 
back, making a sign that all was going well ; at the same moment 
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a frightful report was heard, the pavilion was blown to pieces, 
the town and the firth were lit up with a clearness exceeding 
the brightest daylight ; then everything fell back into night, and 
the silence was broken only by the fall of stones and joists, 
which came down as fast as hail in a hurricane. 

Next day the body of the king was found in a garden in the 
neighbourhood : it had been saved from the action of the fire 
by the mattresses on which he was lying, and as, doubtless, in 
his terror he had merely thrown himself on his bed wrapped 
in his dressing-gown and in his slippers, and as he was found 
thus, without his slippers, which were flung some paces away, 
it was believed that he had been first strangled, then carried 
there; but the most probable version was that the murderers 
simply relied upon powder—an auxiliary sufficiently powerful 
in itself for them to have no fear it would fail them. 

Was the queen an accomplice or not? No one has ever 
known save herself, Bothwell, and God ; but, yes or no, her con- 
duct, imprudent this time as always, gave the charge her enemies 
brought against her, if not substance, at least an appearance of 
truth. Scarcely had she heard the news than she gave orders 
that the body should be brought to her, and, having had it 
stretched out upon a bench, she looked at it with more 
curiosity than sadness ; then the corpse, embalmed, was placed 
the same evening, without pomp, by the side of Rizzio’s. 

Scottish ceremonial prescribes for the widows of kings retire- 
ment for forty days in a room entirely closed to the light of 
day: on the twelfth day Mary had the windows opened, and on 
the fifteenth set out with Bothwell for Seaton, a country house 
situated five miles from the capital, where the French ambas- 
sador, Ducroc, went in search of her, and made her re- 
monstrances which decided her to return to Edinburgh ; but 
instead of the cheers which usually greeted her coming, she was 
received by an icy silence, and a solitary woman in the crowd 
called out, ‘‘ God treat her as she deserves!” 

The names of the murderers were no secret to the people. 
Bothwell having brought a splendid coat which was too large 
for him to a tailor, asking him to remake it to his measure, the 
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man recognised it as having belonged to the king. ‘That's 
right,” said he; “it is the custom for the executioner to inherit 
from the condemned.” Meanwhile, the Earl of Lennox, 
upported by the people’s murmurs, loudly demanded justice 
for his son’s death, and came forward as the accuser of his 
murderers. The queen was then obliged, to appease paternal 
clamour and public resentment, to command the Earl of Argyll, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the kingdom, to make investigations ; 
the same day that this order was given, a proclamation was 
posted up in the streets of Edinburgh, in which the queen 
promised two thousand pounds sterling to whoever would make 
known the king’s murderers. Next day, wherever this letter 
had been affixed, another placard was found, worded thus :— 

‘* As it has been proclaimed that those who should make known 
the king’s murderers should have two thousand pounds sterling, 
I, who have made a strict search, affirm that the authors of the 
murder are the Earlof Bothwell, James Balfour, the priest of Flisk, 
David, Chambers, Blackmester, Jean Spens,and the queen herself.” 

This placard was torn down ; but, as usually happens, it had 
already been read by the entire population. 

The Earl of Lennox accused Bothwell, and public opinion, 
which also accused him, seconded the earl with such violence, 
that Mary was compelled to bring him to trial: only every 
precaution was taken to deprive the prosecutor of the power 
of convicting the accused. On the 28th March, the Earl of 
Lennox received notice that the rath April was fixed for the 
trial: he was granted a fortnight to collect decisive proofs 
against the most powerful man in all Scotland ; but the Earl of 
Lennox, judging that this trial was a mere mockery, did not 
appear. Bothwell, on the contrary, presented himself at the 
court, accompanied by five thousand partisans and two hundred 
picked fusiliers, who guarded the doors directly he had entered ; 
so that he seemed to be rather a king who is about to violate 
the law than an accused who comes to submit to it. Of course 
there happened what was certain to happen—that is to say, the 
jury acquitted Bothwell of the crime of which everyone, the 
judges included, knew him to be guilty. 
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The day of the trial, Bothwell had this written challenge 
placarded :— 

“ Although I am sufficiently cleared of the murder of the 
king, of which I have been falsely accused, yet, the better to 
prove my innocence, I am ready to engage in combat with 
whomsoever will dare to maintain that I have killed the king.” 

The day after, this reply appeared :— 

“‘T accept the challenge, provided that you select neutral 
ground.” 

However, judgment had been barely given, when rumours 
of a marriage between the queen and the Earl of Bothwell 
were abroad. However strange and however mad _ this 
marriage, the relations of the two lovers were so well known that 
no one doubted but that it was true. But as everyone 
submitted to Bothwell, either through fear or through am- 
bition, two men only dared to protest beforehand against 
this union: the one was Lord Herries, and the other James 
Melville. 

Mary was at Stirling when Lord Herries, taking advantage 
of Bothwell’s momentary absence, threw himself at her feet, 
imploring her not to lose her honour by marrying her husband’s 
murderer, which could not fail to convince those who still 
doubted it that she was his accomplice. But the queen, instead 
of thanking Herries for this devotion, seemed very much sur- 
prised at his boldness, and scornfully signing to him to rise, 
she coldly replied that her heart was silent as regarded the 
Earl of Bothwell, and that, if she should ever re-marry, which 
was not probable, she would neither forget what she owed to 
her people nor what she owed to herself. 

Melville did not allow himself to be discouraged by this 
experience, and pretended to have received a letter that one of 
his friends, Thomas Bishop, had written him from England. 
He showed this letter to the queen; but at the first lines 
Mary recognised the style, and above all the friendship of her 
ambassador, and giving the letter to the Earl of Livingston, 
who was present, “There is a very singular letter,” said 
she. ‘ Read it. It 1s quite in Melville’s manner.” 
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Livingston glanced through the letter, but had scarcely 
read the half of it when he took Melville by the hand, and 
drawing him into the embrasure of a window— 

‘My dear Melville,” said he, ‘‘ you were certainly mad when 
you just now imparted this letter to the queen: as soon as 
the Earl of Bothwell gets wind of it, and that will not be long, 
he will have you assassinated. You have behaved like an 
honest man, it is true; but at court it is better to behave as a 
clever man. Go away, then, as quickly as possible; it is I 
who recommend it.” 

Melville did not require to be told twice, and stayed away 
for a week. Livingston was not mistaken: scarcely had 
Bothwell returned to the queen than he knew all that had 
passed. He burst out into curses against Melville, and sought 
for him everywhere ; but he could not find him. 

This beginning of opposition, weak as it was, none the less 
disquieted Bothwell, who, sure of Mary’s love, resolved to make 
short work of things. Accordingly, as the queen was returning 
from Stirling to Edinburgh some days after the scenes we 

have just related, Bothwell suddenly appeared at the Bridge of 
-Grammont with a thousand horsemen, and, having disarmed 
the Earl of Huntly, Livingston, and Melville, who had returned 
to his mistress, he seized the queen’s horse by the bridle, and 
with apparent violence he forced Mary to turn back and follow 
him to Dunbar ; which the queen did without any resistance— 
a strange thing for one of Mary’s character. 

The day following, the Earls of Huntly, Livingston, Melville, 
and the people in their train were set at liberty ; then, ten days 
afterwards, Bothwell and the queen, perfectly reconciled, re- 
turned to Edinburgh together. 

Two days after this return, Bothwell gave a great dinner to the 
nobles his partisans in a tavern. When the meal was ended, 
on the very same table, amid half-drained glasses and empty 
bottles, Lindsay, Ruthven, Morton, Maitland, and a dozen or 
fifteen other noblemen signed a bond which not only set forth 
that upon their souls and consciences Bothwell was innocent, 
but which further denoted him as the most suitable husband for 
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the queen. This bond concluded with this sufficiently strange 
declaration :— 

“« After all, the queen cannot do otherwise, since the earl has 
carried her off and has lain with her.” 

Yet two circumstances were still opposed to this marriage: 
the first, that Bothwell had already been married three times, 
and that his three wives were living ; the second, that having 
carried off the queen, this violence might cause to be regarded 
as null the alliance which she should contract with him: the 
first of these objections was attended to, to begin with, as the 
one most difficult to solve. 

Bothwell’s two first wives were of obscure birth, conse- 
quently he scorned to disquiet himself about them ; but it was 
not so with the third, a daughter of that Earl of Huntly who 
had been trampled beneath the horses’ feet, and a sister of 
Gordon, who had been decapitated. Fortunately for Bothwell, 
his past behaviour made his wife long for a divorce with an 
eagerness as great as his own. There was not much difficulty, 
then, in persuading her to bring a charge of adultery against 
her husband. Bothwell confessed that he had had criminal 
intercourse with a relative of his wife, and the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, the same who had taken up his abode in that 
solitary house at Kirk of Field to be present at Darnley’s death, 
pronounced the marriage null. The case was begun, pushed 
on, and decided in ten days. 

As to the second obstacle, that of the violence used to the 
queen, Mary undertook to remove it herself ; for, being brought 
before the court, she declared that not only did she pardon 
Bothwell for his conduct as regarded her, but further that, 
knowing him to be a good and faithful subject, she intended 
raising him immediately to new honours. In fact, some days 
afterwards she created him Duke of Orkney, and on the 15th 
of the same month—that 1s to say, scarcely four months after the 
death of Darnley—with levity that resembled madness, Mary, 
who had petitioned for a dispensation to wed a Catholic 
prince, her cousin in the third degree, married Bothwell, a 
Protestant upstart, who, his divorce not withstanding, was still 
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bigamous, and who thus found himself in the position of having 
four wives living, including the queen. 

The wedding was dismal, as became a festival under such 
Outrageous auspices. Morton, Maitland, and some base 
flatterers of Bothwell alone were present at it. The French 
ambassador, although he was a creature of the House of Guise, 
to which the queen belonged, refused to attend it. 

Mary’s delusion was short-lived: scarcely was she in 
Bothwell’s power than she saw what a master she had given 
herself. Gross, unfeeling, and violent, he seemed chosen by 
Providence to avenge the faults of which he had been the 
instigator or the accomplice. Soon his fits of passion reached 
such a point, that one day, no longer able to endure them, 
Mary seized a dagger from Erskine, who was present with 
Melville at one of these scenes, and would have struck 
herself, saying that she would rather die than continue living 
unhappily as she did; yet, inexplicable as it seems, in 
spite of these miseries, renewed without ceasing, Mary, 
forgetting that she was wife and queen, tender and sub- 
missive as a child, was always the first to be reconciled with 
Bothwell. 

Nevertheless, these public scenes gave a pretext to the nobles, 
who only sought an opportunity for an outbreak. The Earl 
of Mar, the young prince’s tutor, Argyll, Athol, Glencairn, 
Lindley, Boyd, and even Morton and Maitland themselves, 
those eternal accomplices of Bothwell, rose, they said, to avenge 
the death of the king, and to draw the son from hands which 
had killed the father and which were keeping the mother 
captive. As to Murray, he had kept completely in the back- 
ground during all the last events; he was in the county of Fife 
when the king was assassinated, and three days before the 
trial of Bothwell he had asked and obtained from his sister 
permission to take a journey on the Continent. 

The insurrection took place in such a prompt and in- 
stantaneous manner, that the Confederate lords, whose plan was 
to surprise and seize both Mary and Bothwell, thought they 
would succeed at the first attempt. 
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The king and queen were at table with Lord Borthwick, 
who was entertaining them, when suddenly it was announced 
that a large body of armed men was surrounding the castle. 
Bothwell and Mary suspected that they were aimed at, and 
as they had no means of resistance, Bothwell dressed himself 
as a squire, Mary as a page, and both immediately taking 
horse, escaped by one door just as the Confederates were 
coming in by the other. The _ fugitives withdrew to 
Dunbar. 

There they called together all Bothwell’s friends, and made 
them sign a kind of treaty by which they undertook to defend 
the queen and her husband. In the midst of all this, Murray 
arrived from France, and Bothwell offered the document to him 
as to the others ; but Murray refused to put his signature to it, 
saying that it was insulting him to think he need be bound by 
a written agreement when it was a question of defending his 
sister and his queen. ‘This refusal having led to an altercation 
between him and Bothwell, Murray, true to his system of 
neutrality, withdrew into his earldom, and let affairs follow 
without him the fatal decline they had taken. 

In the meantime the Confederates, after having failed at 
Borthwick, not feeling strong enough to attack Bothwell at 
Dunbar, marched upon Edinburgh, where they had an under- 
standing with a man of whom Bothwell thought himself sure. 
This man was James Balfour, governor of the citadel, the same 
who had presided over the preparation of the mine which had 
blown up Darnley, and whom Bothwell had met on entering 
the garden at Kirk of Field. Not only did Balfour deliver 
Edinburgh Castle into the hands of the Confederates, but he 
also gave them a little silver coffer of which the cipher, an “ F” 
crowned, showed that it had belonged to Francis 11; and in fact 
it was a gift from her first husband, which the queen had 
presented to Bothwell. Balfour stated that this coffer con- 
tained precious papers, which in the present circumstances 
might be of great use to Mary’s enemies. The Confederate 
lords opened it, and found inside the three genuine or spurious 
letters that we have quoted, the marriage contract of Mary 
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and Bothwell, and twelve poems in the queen’s handwriting. 
As Balfour had said, therein lay, for her enemies, a rich and 
precious find, which was worth more than a victory; for a 
victory would yield them only the queen’s life, while Balfour's 
treachery yielded them her honour. 


CHAPTER IV 


EANWHILE Bothwell had levied some troops, and 
thought himself in a position to hold the country: 
accordingly, he set out with his army, without even waiting for 
the Hamiltons, who were assembling their vassals, and June 
15th, 1567, the two opposed forces were face to face. Mary, 
who desired to try to avoid bloodshed, immediately sent the 
French ambassador to the Confederate lords to exhort them to 
lay aside theirarms ; but they replied ‘“‘that the queen deceived 
herself in taking them for rebels; that they were marching not 
against her, but against Bothwell.” Then the king’s friends did 
what they could to break off the negotiations and give battle: 
it was already too late; the soldiers knew that they were defend- 
ing the cause of one man, and that they were going to fight for 
a woman’s caprice, and not for the good of the country: they 
cried aloud, then, that “since Bothwell alone was aimed at, it 
was for Bothwell to defend his cause.” And he, vain and 
blustering as usual, gave out that he was ready to prove his 
innocence in person against whomsoever would dare to maintain 
that he was guilty. Immediately everyone with any claim to 
nobility in the rival camp accepted the challenge ; and as the 
honour was given to the bravest, Kirkcaldy of Grange, Murray 
of Tullibardine, and Lord Lindsay of Byres defied him success- 
ively. But, be it that courage failed him, be it that in the 
moment of danger he did not himself believe in the justice of 
his cause, he, to escape the combat, sought such strange pre- 
texts that the queen herself was ashamed, and his most devoted 
friends murmured. 
Then Mary, perceiving the fatal humour of men’s minds, 


decided not to run the risk of a battle. She sent a herald to 
111.—16 
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Kirkcaldy of Grange, who was commanding an outpost, and as 
he was advancing without distrust to converse with the queen, 
Bothwell, enraged at his own cowardice, ordered a soldier to fire 
upon him; but this time Mary herself interposed, forbidding 
him under pain of death to offer the least violence. In the 
meanwhile, as the imprudent order given by Bothwell spread 
through the army, such murmurs burst forth that he clearly saw 
that his cause was for ever lost. 

That is what the queen thought also; for the result of her 
conference with Lord Kirkcaldy was that she should abandon 
Bothwell’s cause, and pass over into the camp of the Con- 
federates, on condition that they would lay down their arms 
before her and bring her as queen to Edinburgh. Kaurkcaldy 
left her to take these conditions to the nobles, and promised 
to return next day with a satisfactory answer. 

But at the moment of leaving Bothwell, Mary was seized 
again with that fatal love for him that she was never able to 
surmount, and felt herself overcome with such weakness, that, 
weeping bitterly, and before everyone, she wanted Kirkcaldy to 
be told that she broke off all negotiations ; however, as Bothwell 
had understood that he was no longer safe in camp, it was he 
who insisted that things should remain as they were; and, 
leaving Mary in tears, he mounted, and setting off at full speed, 
he did not stop till he reached Dunbar. 

Next day, at the time appointed, the arrival of Lord 
Kirkcaldy of Grange was announced by the trumpeters pre- 
ceding him. Mary mounted directly and went to meet him; 
then, as he alighted to greet her, ‘“‘My lord,” said she, “I 
surrender to you, on the conditions that you have proposed to 
me on the part of the nobles, and here is my hand as a sign of 
entire confidence.” Kirkcaldy then knelt down, kissed the 
queen’s hand respectfully ; and, rising, he took her horse by the 
bridle and led it towards the Confederates’ camp. 

Everyone of any rank in the army received her with such 
marks of respect as entirely to satisfy her; but it was not 
so at all with the soldiers and common people. Hardly had 
the queen reached the second line, formed by them, than 
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great murmurs arose, and several voices cried, “To the stake, 
the adulteress! To the stake, the parricide!” However, Mary 
bore these outrages stoically enough: but a more terrible trial 
yet was in store for her. Suddenly she saw rise before her a 
banner, on which was depicted on one side the king dead and 
stretched out in the fatal garden, and on the other the young 
prince kneeling, his hands joined and his eyes raised to heaven, 
with this inscription, ‘“O Lord! judge and revenge my cause !” 
Mary reined in her horse abruptly at this sight, and wanted to 
turn back ; but she had scarcely moved a few paces when the 
accusing banner again blocked her passage. Wherever she 
went, she met this dreadful apparition. For two hours she had 
incessantly under her eyes the king’s corpse asking vengeance, 
and the young prince her son praying God to punish the 
murderers. At last she could endure it no longer, and, crying out, 
she threw herself back, having completely lost consciousness, 
and would have fallen, if someone had not caught hold of her. 

In the evening she entered Edinburgh, always preceded by 
this cruel banner, and she already had rather the air of a 
prisoner than of a queen ; for, not having had a moment during 
the day to attend to her toilet, her hair was falling in disorder 
about her shoulders, her face was pale and showed traces 
of tears ; and, finally, her clothes were covered with dust and 
mud. As she proceeded through the town, the hootings of the 
people and the curses of the crowd followed her. At last, 
half dead with fatigue, worn out with grief, bowed down with 
shame, she reached the house of the Lord Provost ; but scarcely 
had she got there when the entire population of Edinburgh 
crowded into the square, with cries that from tine to time 
assumed a tone of terrifying menace. Several times, then, Mary 
wished to go to the window, hoping that the sight of her, of 
which she had so often proved the influence, would disarm this 
multitude ; but each time she saw this banner unfurling itself 
like a bloody curtain between herself and the people——a terrible 
rendering of their feelings. 

However, all this hatred was meant still more for Bothwell 
than for her: they were pursuing Bothwell in Darnley’s widow. 
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The curses were for Bothwell: Bothwell was the adulterer, 
Bothwell was the murderer, Bothwell was the coward; while 
Mary was the weak, fascinated woman, who, that same evening, 
gave a fresh proof of her folly. 

In fact, directly the falling night had scattered the crowd 
and a little quiet was regained, Mary, ceasing to be uneasy on 
her own account, turned immediately to Bothwell, whom she 
had been obliged to abandon, and who was now proscribed 
and fleeing ; while she, as she believed, was about to reassume 
her title and station of queen. With that eternal confidence 
of the woman in her own love, by which she invariably measures 
the love of another, she thought that Bothwell’s greatest distress 
was to have lost, not wealth and power, but to have lost herself. 
So she wrote him a long letter, in which, forgetful of herself, 
she promised him with the most tender expressions of love 
never to desert him, and to recall him to her directly the 
breaking up of the Confederate lords should give her power to 
do so; then, this letter written, she called a soldier, gave him 
a purse of gold, and charged him to take this letter to Dunbar, 
where Bothwell ought to be, and if he were already gone, to 
follow him until he came up with him. 

Then she went to bed and slept more calmly ; for, unhappy 
as she was, she believed she had just sweetened misfortunes 
still greater than hers. 

Next day the queen was awakened by the step or an armed 
man who entered her room. Both astonished and frightened 
at this neglect of propriety, which could augur nothing good, 
Mary sat up in bed, and parting the curtains, saw standing 
before her Lord Lindsay of Byres: she knew he was one of 
her oldest friends, so she asked him in a voice which she vainly 
tried to make confident, what he wanted of her at such a 
time. 

“Do you know this writing, madam?” Lord Lindsay asked 
in a rough voice, presenting to the queen the letter she had 
written to Bothwell at night, which the soldier had carried to 
the Confederate lords, instead of taking to its address. 

“Yes, doubtless, my lord,” the queen answered ; “ but am I 
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already a prisoner, then, that my correspondence is intercepted ? 
or is it no longer allowed to a wife to write to her husband ?” 

“When the husband is a traitor,” replied Lindsay, “no, 
madam, it is no longer allowed to a wife to write to her husband— 
at least, however, if this wife have a part in his treason; which 
seems to me, besides, quite proved by the promise you make 
to this wretch to recall him to you.” 

“My lord,” cried Mary, interrupting Lindsay, ‘‘ do you forget 
that you are speaking to your queen?” 

“There was a time, madam,” Lindsay replied, ‘when I 
should have spoken to you in a more gentle voice, and bending 
the knee, although it is not in the nature of us old Scotch to 
mode! ourselves on your French courtiers; but for some time, 
thanks to your changing loves, you have kept us so often in the 
field, in harness, that our voices are hoarse from the cold night 
air, and our stiff knees can no longer bend in our armour: you 
must then take me just as I am, madam; since to-day, for the 
welfare of Scotland, you are no longer at liberty to choose 
your favourites.” 

Mary grew frightfully pale at this want of respect, to which 
she was not yet accustomed ; but quickly containing her anger, 
as far as possible— 

“ But still, my lord,” said she, ‘‘ however disposed I may be 
to take you as you are, I must at least know by what nght you 
come here. That letter which you are holding in your hand 
would lead me to think it Is as a spy, if the ease with which 
you enter my room without being asked did not make me 
believe it is as a gaoler. Have the goodness, then, to inform 
me by which of these two names I must call you.” 

“Neither by one nor the other, madam; for I am simply 
your fellow-traveller, chief of the escort which is to take you to 
Lochleven Castle, your future residence. And yet, scarcely 
have I arrived there than I shall be obliged to leave you to 
go and assist the Confederate lords choose a regent for the 
kingdom.” 

**So,” said Mary, “it was as prisoner and not as queen that 
I surrendered to Lord Kirkcaldy. It seems to me that things 
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were agreed upon otherwise ; but I am glad to see how much 
time Scotch noblemen need to betray their sworn under- 
takings.” 

“Your Grace forgets that these engagements were made on 
one condition,” Lindsay answered. 

*©On which?” Mary asked. 

“That you should separate for ever from your husband’s 
murderer; and there is the proof,’ he added, showing the 
letter, “that you had forgotten your promise before we thought 
of revoking ours.” 

‘And at what o’clock 1s my departure fixed?” said Mary, 
whom this discussion was beginning to fatigue. 

* At eleven o'clock, madam.” 

“It is well, my lord; as I have no desire to make your lord- 
ship wait, you will have the goodness, in withdrawing, to send 
me someone to help me dress, unless I am reduced to wait 
upon myself.” 

And, in pronouncing these words, Mary made a gesture so 
imperious, that whatever may have been Lindsay’s wish to 
reply, he bowed and went out. Behind him entered Mary 
Seyton. 


CHAPTER V 


T the time appointed the queen was ready: she had 
suffered so much at Edinburgh that she left 
it without any regret. Besides, whether to spare her the 
humiliations of the day before, or to conceal her departure 
from any partisans who might remain to her, a litter had been 
made ready. Mary got into it without any resistance, and 
after two hours’ journey she reached Duddington; there a 
little vessel was waiting for her, which set sail directly she 
was 01 board, and next day at dawn she disembarked on 
the other side of the Firth of Forth in the county of 
Fife. 

Mary halted at Rosythe Castle only just long enough to 
breakfast, and immediately recommenced her journey; for 
Lord Lindsay had declared that he wished to reach his destina- 
tion that same evening. Indeed, as the sun was setting, Mary 
perceived gilded with his last rays the high towers of Lochleven 
Castle, situated on an islet in the midst of the lake of the 
same name. 

No doubt the royal prisoner was already expected at Loch- 
leven Castle, for, on reaching the lake side, Lord Lindsay’s 
equerry unfurled his banner, which till then had remained in 
its case, and waved it from right to left, while his master blew 
a little hunting bugle which he wore hanging from his neck. 
A boat immediately put off from the island and came towards 
the arrivals, set in motion by four vigorous oarsmen, who had 
soon propelled it across the space which separated it from 
the bank. Mary silently got into it, and sat down at the 
stern, while Lord Lindsay and his equerry stood up before 
her; and as her guide did a seem any more inclined to 
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speak than she was herself to respond, she had plenty of 
time to examine her future dwelling. 

Thecastle, or rather the fortress of Lochleven, already somewhat 
gloomy in its situation and architecture, borrowed fresh mourn- 
fulness still from the hour at which it appeared to the queen’s 
gaze. It was, so far as she could judge amid the mists rising 
from the lake, one of those massive structures of the twelfth 
century which seem, so fast shut up are they, the stone armour 
of a giant. As she drew near, Mary began to make out the 
contours of two great round towers, which flanked the corners 
and gave it the severe character of a state prison. A clump 
of ancient trees enclosed by a high wall, or rather by a rampart, 
rosé at its north front, and seemed vegetation in stone, and 
completed the general effect of this gloomy abode, while, on 
the contrary, the eye wandering from it and passing from 
islands to islands, lost itself in the west, in the north, and in 
the south, in the vast plain of Kinross, or stopped southwards 
at the jagged summits of Ben Lomond, whose farthest slopes 
died down on the shores of the lake. 

Three persons awaited Mary at the castle door: Lady 
Douglas, William Douglas her son, and a child of twelve who 
was called Little Douglas, and who was neither a son nor 
a brother of the inhabitants of the castle, but merely a distant 
relative. As one can imagine, there were few compliments 
between Mary and her hosts; and the queen, conducted to 
her apartment, which was on the first floor, and of which the 
windows overlooked the lake, was soon left with Mary Seyton, 
the only one of the four Marys who had been allowed to 
accompany her. 

However, rapid as the interview had been, and short and 
measured the words exchanged between the prisoner and her 
gaolers, Mary had had time, together with what she knew 
of them beforehand, to construct for herself a fairly accurate 
idea of the new personages who had just mingled in her 
history. 

Lady Lochleven, wife of Lord William Douglas, of whom 
we have already said a few words at the beginning of this 
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history, was a woman of from fifty-five to sixty years of age, 
who had been handsome enough in her youth to fix upon 
herself the glances of King James v, and who had had a 
son by him, who was this same Murray whom we have already 
seen figuring so often in Mary’s history, and who, although his 
birth was illegitimate, had always been treated as a brother by 
the queen. 

Lady Lochleven had had a momentary hope, so great was 
the king’s love for her, of becoming his wife, which upon the 
whole was possible, the family of Mar, from which she was 
descended, being the equal of the most ancient and the noblest 
families in Scotland. But, unluckily, perhaps slanderously, 
certain talk which was circulating among the young noblemen 
of the time came to James’s ears: it was said that together 
with her royal lover the beautiful favourite had another, whom 
she had chosen, no doubt from cunosity, from the very lowest 
class. It was added that this Porterfeld, or Porterfield, 
wai the real father of the child who had already received the 
name of James Stuart, and whom the king was educating as 
his son at the monastery of St. Andrews. ‘These rumours, well 
fcunded or not, had therefore stopped James v at the moment 
when, in gratitude to her who had given him a son, he was on 
tne point of raising her to the rank of queen; so that, instead 
of marrying her himself, he had invited her to choose among 
‘the nobles at court; and as she was very handsome, and the 
king’s favour went with the marriage, this choice, which fell 
on Lord William Douglas of Lochleven, did not meet with any 
resistance on his part. However, in spite of this direct pro- 
tection, that James v preserved for her all his life, Lady 
Douglas could never forget that she had fingered higher 
fortune ; moreover, she had a hatred for the one who, accord- 
ing to herself, had usurped her place, and poor Mary had 
naturally inherited the profound animosity that Lady Douglas 
bore to her mother, which had already come to light in the few 
words that the two women had exchanged. Besides, in ageing, 
whether from repentance for her errors or from hypocrisy, 
Nady Douglas had become a prude and a puritan; so that 
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at this time she united with the natural acrimony of her 
character all the stiffness of the new religion she had adopted. 

William Douglas, who was the eldest son of Lord Lochleven, 
and on his mother’s side half-brother of Murray, was a man 
of from thirty-five to thirty-six years of age, athletic, with 
hard and strongly pronounced features, red-haired like all the 
younger branch, and who had inherited that paternal hatred 
that for a century the Douglases cherished against the 
Stuarts, and which was shown by so many plots, rebellions, and 
assassinations. According as fortune had favoured or deserted 
Murray, William Douglas had seen the rays of the fraternal 
star draw near or away from him; he had then felt that he was 
living in another’s life, and was devoted, body and soul, to 
him who was his cause of greatness or of abasement. Mary’s 
fall, which must necessarily raise Murray, was thus a source 
of joy for him, and the Confederate lords could not have 
chosen better than in confiding the safe-keeping of their 
prisoner to the instinctive spite of Lady Douglas and to the 
intelligent hatred of her son. 

As to Little Douglas, he was, as we have said, a child of 
twelve, for some months an orphan, whom the Lochlevens had 
taken charge of, and whom they made buy the bread they 
gave him by all sorts of harshness. The result was that the 
child, proud and spiteful as a Douglas, and knowing, although 
his fortune was inferior, that his birth was equal to his proud 
relatives’, had little by little changed his early gratitude into 
lasting and profound hatred: for one used to say that among 
the Douglases there was an age for loving, but that there 
was none for hating. It results that, feeling his weakness and 
isolation, the child was self-contained with a strength beyond 
his years, and, humble and submissive in appearance, only 
awaited the moment when, a grown-up young man, he could 
leave Lochleven, and perhaps avenge himself for the proud 
protection of those who dwelt there. But the feelings that we 
have just expressed did not extend to all the members of the 
family: as much as from the bottom of his heart the little 
Douglas detested William and his mother, so much he loved 
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George, the second of Lady Lochleven’s sons, of whom we 
have not yet spoken, because, being away from the castle when 
the queen arrived, we have not yet found an opportunity to 
present him to our readers. 

George, who at this time might have been about twenty-five 
or twenty-six years old, was the second son of Lord Lochleven ; 
but by a singular chance, that his mother’s adventurous youth 
had caused Sir William to interpret amiss, this second son 
had none of the characteristic features of the Douglases—full 
cheeks, high colour, large ears, and red hair. The result was 
that poor George, who, on the contrary, had been given by 
nature pale cheeks, dark blue eyes, and black hair, had been 
since coming into the world an object of indifference to his father 
and of dislike to his elder brother. As to his mother, whether 
she were indeed in good faith surprised like Lord Douglas at 
this difference in race, whether she knew the cause and inwardly 
reproached herself, George had never been, ostensibly at least, 
the object of a very lively maternal affection; so the young 
man, followed from his childhood by a fatality that he could 
not explain, had sprung up like a wild shrub, full of sap and 
strength, but uncultivated and solitary. Besides, from the 
time when he was fifteen, one was accustomed to his 
motiveless absences, which the indifference that everyone 
bore him made moreover perfectly explicable ; from time to 
time, however, he was seen to reappear at the castle, like those 
migratory birds which always return to the same place but only 
stay a moment, then take their way again without one’s 
knowing towards what spot in the world they are directing 
their flight. 

An instinct of misfortune in common had drawn Little 
Douglas to George. George, seeing the child ill-treated by 
everyone, had conceived an affection for him, and Little 
Douglas, feeling himself loved amid the atmosphere of in- 
difference around him, turned with open arms and heart to 
George: it resulted from this mutual liking that one day, 
when the child had committed I do not know what fault, 
and that William Douglas raised the whip he beat his dogs 
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with to strike him, that George, who was sitting on a stone, 
sad and thoughtful, had immediately sprung up, snatched the 
whip from his brother’s hands and had thrown it far from him. 
At this insult William had drawn his sword, and George his, 
so that these two brothers, who had hated one another for 
twenty years like two enemies, were going to cut one another's 
throats, when Little Douglas, who had picked up the whip, 
coming back and kneeling before William, offered him the 
ignominious weapon, saying— 

“ Strike, cousin; I have deserved it.” 

This behaviour of the child had caused some minutes’ re- 
flection to the two young men, who, terrified at the crime they 
were about to commit, had returned their swords to their 
scabbards and had each gone away in silence. Since this 
incident the friendship of George and Little Douglas had 
acquired new strength, and on the child’s side it had become 
veneration. 

We dwell upon all these details somewhat at length, perhaps, 
but no doubt our readers will pardon us when they see the 
use to be made of them. 

This is the family, less George, who, as we have said, was 
absent at the time of her arrival, into the midst of which the 
queen had fallen, passing in a moment from the summit of 
power to the position of a prisoner ; for from the day following 
her arrival Mary saw that it was by such a title she was an 
inmate of Lochleven Castle. In fact, Lady Douglas pre- 
sented herself before her as soon as it was morning, and 
with an embarrassment and dislike ill disguised beneath an 
appearance of respectful indifference, invited Mary to follow 
her and take stock of the several parts of the fortress which 
had been chosen beforehand for her private use. She then 
made her go through three rooms, of which one was to serve 
her as bedroom, the second as sitting-room, and the third 
as ante-chamber; afterwards, leading the way down a spiral 
staircase, which looked into the great hall of the castle, its 
only outlet, she had crossed this hall, and had taken Mary 
into the garden whose trees the queen had seen topping the 
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high walls on her arrival: it was a little square of ground, 
forming a flower-bed in the midst of which was an artificial 
fountain. It was entered by a very low door, repeated in the 
opposite wall; this second door looked on to the lake, and, 
like all the castle doors, whose keys, however, never left the 
belt or the pillow of William Douglas, it was guarded night 
and day by a sentinel. This was now the whole domain of 
her who had possessed the palaces, the plains, and the 
mountains of an entire kingdom. 

Mary, on returning to her room, found breakfast ready, and 
William Douglas standing near the table: he was going to 
fulfil about the queen the duties of carver and taster. 

In spite of their hatred for Mary, the Douglases would have 
considered it an eternal blemish on their honour if any 
accident should have befallen the queen while she was dwell- 
ing in their castle ; and it was in order that the queen herself 
should not entertain any fear in this respect that William 
Douglas, in his quality of lord of the manor, had not only 
desired to carve before the queen, but even to taste first in 
her presence, all the dishes served to her, as well as the 
water and the several wines to be brought her. This pre- 
caution saddened Mary more than it reassured her; for she 
understood that, while she stayed in the castle, this ceremony 
would prevent any intimacy at table. However, it proceeded 
from too noble an intention for her to impute it as a crime to 
her hosts: she resigned herself, then, to this company, insupport- 
able as it was to her; only, from that day forward, she so cut 
short her meals that all the time she was at Lochleven her 
longest dinners barely lasted more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

Two days after her arrival, Mary, on sitting down to table 
for breakfast, found on her plate a letter addressed to her 
which had been put there by William Douglas. Mary re- 
cognised Murray’s handwriting, and her first feeling was one 
of joy ; for if a ray of hope remained to her, it came from her 
brother, to whom she had always been perfectly kind, whom 
from Prior of St. Andrews she had made an earl in bestowing 
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on him the splendid estates which formed part of the old 
earldom of Murray, and to whom, which was of more 
importance, she had since pardoned, or pretended to pardon, 
the part he had taken in Rizzio’s assassination. 

Her astonishment was great, then, when, having opened the 
letter, she found in it bitter reproaches for her conduct, an 
exhortation to do penance, and an assurance several times 
repeated that she should never leave her prison. He ended 
his letter in announcing to her that, in spite of his distaste for 
public affairs, he had been obliged to accept the regency, which 
he had done less for his country than for his sister, seeing that 
it was the sole means he had of standing in the way of the 
ignominious trial to which the nobles wished to bring her, as 
author, or at least as chief accomplice, of Darnley’s death. 
This imprisonment was then clearly a great good fortune for 
her, and she ought to thank Heaven for it, as an alleviation of 
the fate awaiting her if he had not interceded for her. 

This letter was a lightning stroke for Mary: only, as she 
did not wish to give her enemies the delight of seeing her 
suffer, she contained her grief, and, turning to William 
Douglas— 

“My lord,” said she, “this letter contains news that you 
doubtless know already, for although we are not children by 
the same mother, he who writes to me is related to us in the 
same degree, and will not have desired to write to his sister 
without writing to his brother at the same time; besides, as a 
good son, he will have desired to acquaint his mother with 
the unlooked-for greatness that has befallen him.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied William, “we know since yesterday 
that, for the welfare of Scotland, my brother has been 
named regent; and as he is a son as respectful to his mother 
as he is devoted to his country, we hope that he will repair 
the evil that for five years favourites of every sort and kind 
have done to both.” 

“Tt is like a good son, and at the same time like a courteous 
host, to go back no farther into the history of Scotland,” 
replied Mary Stuart, “and not to make the daughter blush for 
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the father’s errors; for I have heard say that the evil which 
your lordship laments was prior to the time to which you assign 
it, and that King James v also had formerly favourites, both 
male and female. It is true that they add that the ones as 
ill rewarded his friendship as the others his love. In this, 
if you are ignorant of it, my lord, you can be instructed, if he 
is still living, by a certain Porterfeld or Porterfield, I don’t 
know which, understanding these names of the lower classes too 
ill to retain and pronounce them, but about which, in my stead, 
your noble mother could give you information.” 

With these words, Mary Stuart rose, and, leaving William 
Douglas crimson with rage, she returned into her bedroom, 
and bolted the door behind her. 

All that day Mary did not come down, remaining at her win- 
dow, from which she at Jeast enjoyed a splendid view over the 
plains and village of Kinross ; but this vast extent only contracted 
her heart the more, when, bringing her gaze back from the 
horizon to the castle, she beheld its walls surrounded on all 
sides by the deep waters of the lake, on whose wide surface 
a single boat, where Little Douglas was fishing, was rocking like 
a speck. For some moments Mary’s eyes mechanically rested 
on this child, whom she had already seen upon her arrival, when 
suddenly a horn sounded from the Kinross side. At the same 
moment Little Douglas threw away his line, and began to row 
towards the shore whence the signal had come with skill and 
strength beyond his years. Mary, who had let her gaze rest on 
him absently, continued to follow him with her eyes, and saw 
him make for a spot on the shore so distant that the boat seemed 
to her at length but an imperceptible speck ; but soon it re- 
appeared, growing larger as it approached, and Mary could then 
observe that it was bringing back to the castle a new passenger, 
who, having in his turn taken the oars, made the little skiff fly 
over the tranquil water of the lake, where it left a furrow gleam- 
ing in the last rays of the sun. Very soon, flying on with the 
swiftness of a bird, it was near enough for Mary to see that the 
skilful and vigorous oarsman was a young man from twenty-five 
to twenty-six years of age, with long black hair, clad in a close 
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coat of green cloth, and wearing a Highlander’s cap, adorned 
with an eagle’s feather; then, as with his back turned to the 
window he drew nearer, Little Douglas, who was leaning on his 
shoulder, said a few words which made him turn round towards 
the queen: immediately Mary, with an instinctive movement 
rather than with the dread of being an object of idle curiosity, 
drew back, but not so quickly, however, but that she had 
been able to see the handsome pale face of the unknown, who, 
when she returned to the window, had disappeared behind one 
of the corners of the castle. 

Everything is a cause of conjecture to a prisoner: it seemed 
to Mary that this young man’s face was not unknown to her, 
and that he had seen her already; but though great the care 
with which she questioned her memory, she could not recall any 
distinct remembrance, so much so that the queen ended in 
thinking it the play of her imagination, or that some vague and 
distant resemblance had deceived her. 

However, in spite of Mary, this idea had taken an important 
place in her mind: she incessantly saw this little boat skimming 
the water, and the young man and the child who were in it 
drawing near her, as if to bring her help. It followed that, 
although there had been nothing real in all these captive’s 
dreams, she slept that night a calmer sleep than she had yet 
done since she had been in I.ochleven Castle. 

Next day, on rising, Mary ran to her window: the weather 
was fine, and everything seemed to smile on her, the water, the 
heavens and the earth. But, without being able to account for 
the restraining motive, she did not want to go down into the 
garden before breakfast. When the door opened, she turned 
quickly round: it was, as on the day before, William Douglas, 
who came to fulfil his duty as taster. 

The breakfast was a short and silent one; then, as soon as 
Douglas had withdrawn, Mary descended in her turn: in cross- 
ing the courtyard she sawtwo horses ready saddled, which pointed 
to the near departure of a master and a squire. Was it the 
young man with the black hair already setting out again? This 
is what Mary did not dare or did not wish to ask. She con- 
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sequently went her way, and entered the garden: at the first 
glance she took it in in its full extent ; it was deserted. 

Mary walked there a moment; then, soon tiring of the 
promenade, she went up again to her room: in passing back 
through the courtyard she had noticed that the horses were no 
longer there. Directly she returned into her apartment, she 
went then to the window to see if she could discover any- 
thing upon the lake to guide her in her conjectures: a boat 
was in fact receding, and in this boat were the two horses and 
the two horsemen ; one was William Douglas, the other a simple 
squire from the house. 

Mary continued watching the boat until it had touched the 
shore. Arrived there, the two horsemen got out, disembarked 
their horses, and went away at full gallop, taking the same road 
by which the queen had come; so that, as the horses were 
prepared for a long journey, Mary thought that William Douglas 
was going to Edinburgh. As to the boat, scarcely had it landed 
its two passengers on the opposite shore than it returned towards 
the castle. 

At that moment Mary Seyton announced to the queen that 
Lady Douglas was asking permission to visit her. 

It was the second time, after long hatred on Lady Douglas’s 
part and contemptuous indifference on the queen’s, that the 
two women were to be face to face; therefore the queen, with 
that instinctive impulse of coquetry which urges women, in 
whatever situation they find themselves, to desire to be beautiful, 
above all for women, made a sign to Mary Seyton, and, going to 
a little mirror fastened to the wall in a heavy Gothic frame, she 
arranged her curls, and readjusted the lace of her collar; then, 
having seated herself in the pose most favourable to her, in 
a great arm-chair, the only one in her sitting-room, she said 
smilingly to Mary Seyton that she might admit Lady Douglas, 
who was immediately introduced. 

Mary’s expectation was not disappointed : Lady Douglas, in 
spite of her hatred for James v’s daughter, and mistress of 
herself as she thought she was, could not prevent herself from 


showing by a movement of surprise the impression that this 
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marvellous beauty was making on her: she thought she should 
find Mary crushed by her unhappiness, pallid from her fatigues, 
humbled by captivity, and she saw her calm, lovely, and haughty 
as usual. Mary perceived the effect that she was producing, and 
addressing herself with an ironical smile partly to Mary Seyton, 
who was leaning on the back of her chair, and partly to her who 
was paying her this unforeseen visit— 

“We are fortunate to-day,” said she, “for we are going as it 
seems to enjoy the society of our good hostess, whom we thank 
besides for having kindly maintained with us the empty ceremony 
of announcing herself—a ceremony with which, having the keys 
of our apartment, she could have dispensed.” 

“If my presence is inconvenient to your grace,” replied 
Lady Lochleven, ‘I am all the more sorry for it, as circumstances 
will oblige me to impose it twice daily, at least during the 
absence of my son, who is summoned to Edinburgh by the 
regent; this is of what I came to inform your grace, not with 
the empty ceremomal of the court, but with the consideration 
which Lady Lochleven owes to everyone who has received 
hospitality in her castle.” 

‘‘Our good hostess mistakes our intention,” Mary answered, 
with affected good-nature, “and the regent himself can bear 
witness to the pleasure we have always had in bringing nearer to 
us the persons who can recall to us, even indirectly, our well- 
beloved father, James v. It will be therefore unjustly that Lady 
Douglas will interpret in a manner disagreeable to herself our 
surprise at seeing her; and the hospitality that she offers us so 
obligingly does not promise us, in spite of her goodwill, sufficient 
distractions that we should deprive ourselves of those that her 
visits cannot fail to procure us.” 

“Unfortunately, madam,” replied Lady Lochleven, whom 
Mary was keeping standing before her, ‘whatever pleasure I 
myself derive from these visits, I shall be obliged to deprive 
myself of, except at the times I have mentioned. I am now 
too old to bear fatigue, and I have always been too proud to 
endure sarcasms.” 

“ Really, Seyton,” cried Mary, seeming to recollect herself, 
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‘we had not dreamed that Lady Lochleven, having won her 
right to a stool at the court of the king my father, would have 
need to preserve it in the prison of the queen his daughter. 
Bring forward a seat, Seyton, that we be not deprived so soon, 
and by a failure of memory on our part, of our gracious hostess’s 
company ; or even,” went on Mary, rising and pointing out her 
own seat to Lady Lochleven, who was making a motion to with- 
draw, ‘“‘if a stool does not suit you, my lady, take this easy- 
chair: you will not be the first member of your family to sit 
in my place.” 

At this last allusion, which recalled to her Murray’s usurpa- 
tion, Lady Lochleven was no doubt about to make some ex- 
ceedingly bitter reply, when the young man with the dark hair 
appeared on the threshold, without being announced, and ad- 
vancing towards Lady Lochleven, without saluting Mary— 

“Madam,” said he, bowing to the former, “the boat which 
took my brother has just returned, and one of the men in 
it is charged with a pressing charge that Lord William forgot 
to make to you yourself.” 

Then, saluting the old lady with the same respect, he 
immediately went out of the room, without even glancing at the 
queen, who, hurt by this impertinence, turned round to Mary 
Seyton, and with her usual calm— 

“What have they told us, Seyton, of injurious rumours which 
were spread about our worthy hostess @ propos of a child with 
a pale face and dark hair? If this child, as I have every reason 
to believe, has become the young man who just went out of the 
room, I am ready to affirm to all the incredulous that he is a 
true Douglas, if not for courage, of which we cannot judge, then 
for insolence, of which he has just given us proofs. Let us 
return, darling,” continued the queen, leaning on Mary Seyton’s 
arm ; “for our good hostess, out of courtesy, might think herself 
obliged to keep us company longer, while we know that she is 
impatiently awaited elsewhere.” 

With these words, Mary went into her bedroom, while the 
old lady, still quite stunned with the shower of sarcasms that 
he queen had rained on her, withdrew, murmuring, ‘“ Yes, 
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yes, he is a Douglas, and with God’s help he will prove it, I 
hope.” , 

The queen had had strength as long as she was sustained by 
her enemy’s presence, but scarcely was she alone than she 
sank into a chair, and no longer having any witness of her weak- 
ness than Mary Seyton, burst into tears. Indeed, she had just 
been cruelly wounded: till then no man had come near her 
who had not paid homage either to the majesty of her rank or 
to the beauty of her countenance. ut precisely he, on whom 
she had reckoned, without knowing why, with instinctive hopes, 
insulted her at one and the same time in her double 
pride of queen and woman: thus she remained shut up till 
evening. 

At dinner-time, just as Lady Lochleven had informed Mary, 
she ascended to the queen’s apartment, in her dress of honour, 
and preceding four servants who were carrying the several dishes 
composing the prisoner’s repast, and who, in their turn, were 
followed by the old castle steward, having, as on days of great 
ceremony, his gold chain round his neck and his ivory stick 
in his hand. ‘The servants placed the dishes on the table, and 
waited in silence for the moment when it should please the queen 
to come out of her room ; but at this moment the door opened, 
and in place of the queen Mary Seyton appeared. 

‘““Madam,” said she on entering, “her grace was indisposed 
during the day, and will take nothing this evening; it will be 
useless, then, for you to wait longer.” 

‘‘Permit me to hope,” replied Lady Lochleven, “that she 
will change her decision; in any case, see me perform my 
office.” 

At these words, a servant handed Lady Lochleven bread and 
salt on a silver salver, while the old steward, who in the absence 
of Wiliam Douglas fulfilled the duties of carver, served to her 
on a plate of the same metal a morsel from each of the dishes 
that had been brought ; then, this transaction ended— 

**So the queen will not appear to-day?” Lady Lochleven 
inquired. 

“It is her Majesty’s resolve,” replied Mary Seyton. 
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“Our presence is then needless,” said the old lady; ‘‘ but in 
any case the table is served, and if her grace should have need 
of anything else, she would have but to name it.” 

With these words, Lady Lochleven, with the same stiffness 
and the same dignity with which she had come, withdrew, 
followed by her four servants and her steward. 

As Lady Lochleven had foreseen, the queen, yielding to the 
entreaties of Mary Seyton, came out of her room at last, towards 
eight o’clock in the evening, sat down to table, and, served by 
the only maid of honour left her, ate a little; then, getting up, 
she went to the window. 

It was one of those magnificent summer evenings on which 
the whole of nature seems making holiday : the sky was studded 
with stars, which were reflected in the lake, and in their midst, 
like a more fiery star, the flame of a chafing-dish shone, burning 
at the stern of a little boat: the queen, by the gleam of the 
light it shed, perceived George Douglas and Little Douglas, who 
were fishing. However great her wish to profit by this fine 
evening to breathe the pure night air, the sight of this young 
man who had so grossly insulted her this very day made such 
a keen impression on her that she shut her window directly, 
and, retiring into her room, went to bed, and made her com- 
panion in captivity read several prayers aloud ; then, not being 
able to sleep, so greatly was she agitated, she rose, and throwing 
on a mantle went again to the window : the boat had disappeared. 

Mary spent part of the night gazing into the immensity of 
the heavens, or into the depths of the lake; but in spite 
of the nature of the thoughts agitating her, she none the 
less found very great physical alleviation in contact with this 
pure air and in contemplation of this peaceful and silent night : 
thus she awoke next day calmer and more resigned. Un- 
fortunately, the sight of Lady Lochleven, who presented herself 
at breakfast-time, to fulfil her duties as taster, brought back her 
irritability. Perhaps, however, things would have gone smoothly 
if Lady Lochleven, instead of remaining standing by the side- 
board, had withdrawn after having tasted the various dishes of 
the courses; but this insisting on remaining throughout the 
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meal, which was at bottom but a mark of respect, seemed to 
the queen unbearable tyranny. 

“Darling,” said she, speaking to Mary Seyton, “have you 
already forgotten that our good hostess complained yesterday 
of the fatigue she felt in standing? Bring her, then, one of the 
two stools which compose our royal furniture, and take care 
that it is not the one with the leg broken.” 

“Tf the furniture of Lochleven Castle is in such bad condi- 
tion, madam,” the old lady replied, “‘it is the fault of the kings 
of Scotland: the poor Douglases for nearly a century have had 
such a small part of their sovereigns’ favour, that they have not 
been able to keep up the splendour of their ancestors to the 
level of that of private individuals, and because there was in 
Scotland a certain musician, as I am informed, who spent their 
income for a whole year in one month.” 

“Those who know how to take so well, my lady,” the queen 
answered, “‘ have no need of being given to: it seems to me the 
Douglases have lost nothing by waiting, and there is not a 
younger son of this noble family who might not aspire to the 
highest alliances ; it is truly vexatious that our sister the Queen 
of England has taken a vow of virginity, as is stated.” 

‘Or rather,” interrupted Lady Lochleven, “that the Queen 
of Scotland is not a widow by her third husband. But,” con- 
tinued the old lady, pretending to recollect herself, ‘‘I do not 
say that to reproach your grace. Catholics look upon marriage 
as a sacrament, and on this head receive it as often as they 
can.” 

“ This, then,” returned Mary, “‘is the difference between them 
and the Huguenots; for they, not having the same respect for 
it, think it is allowed them to dispense with it in certain circum- 
stances.” 

At this terrible sarcasm Lady Lochleven took a step towards 
Mary Stuart, holding in her hand the knife which she had just 
been using to cut off a piece of the meat brought her to taste ; 
but the queen rose up with so great a calm and with such 
majesty, that either from involuntary respect or shame of her 
first impulse, she let fall the weapon she was holding, and not 
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finding anything sufficiently strong in reply to express her feel- 
ings, she signed to the servants to follow her, and went out of 
the apartment with all the dignity that anger permitted her to 
summon to her aid. 

Scarcely had Lady Lochleven left the room than the queen 
sat down again, joyful and triumphant at the victory she had 
just gained, and ate with a better appetite than she had yet 
done since she was a prisoner, while Mary Seyton deplored in 
a low tone and with all possible respect this fatal gift of repartee 
that Mary had received, and which, with her beauty, was one 
of the causes of all her misfortunes; but the queen did 
nothing but laugh at all her observations, saying she was 
curious to see the figure her good hostess would cut at dinner- 
time. 

After breakfast, the queen went down into the garden: her 
satished pride had restored some of her cheerfulness, so much 
so that, seeing, while crossing the hall, a mandolin lying forgotten 
on a chair, she told Mary Seyton to take it, to see, she said, if 
she could recall her old talent. In reality the queen was 
one of the best musicians of the time, and played admirably, 
says Brantome, on the lute and the viol d’amour, an 
instrument much resembling the mandolin. Mary Seyton 
obeyed. 

Arrived in the garden, the queen sat down in the deepest 
shade, and there, having tuned her instrument, she at first 
drew from it lively and light tones, which soon darkened little 
by little, at the same time that her countenance assumed a hue 
of deep melancholy. Mary Seyton looked at her with uneasi- 
ness, although for a long time she had been used to these 
sudden changes in her mistress’s humour, and she was about 
to ask the reason of this gloomy veil suddenly spread over her 
face, when, regulating her harmonies, Mary began to sing in a 
low voice, and as if for herself alone, the following verses :— 


‘Caverns, meadows, plains and mounts, | 
Lands of tree and stone, 
Rivers, rivulets and founts, 
By which I stray alone, 
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Bewailing as I go, 

With tears that overflow, 
Sing will I 

The miserable woe 

That bids me grieve and sigh. 


Ay, but what is here to lend 
Ear to my lament? 
What is here can comprehend 
My dull discontent ? 
Neither grass nor reed, 
Nor the ripples heed, 
Flowing by, 
While the stream with speed 
Hastens from my eye. 


Vainly does my wounded heart 
Hiope, alas, to heal; 
Secking, to allay its smart, 
Things that cannot feel. 
Better should my pain 
Bitterly complain, 
Crying shrill, 
To thee who dost constrain 
My spirit to such ill. 


Goddess, who shalt never die, 
List to what I say; 
Thou who makest me tc lie 
Weak beneath thy sway, 
If my life must know 
Ending at thy blow, 
Cruellest ! 
Own it perished so 
But at thy behest. 


Lo! my face may all men see 
Slowly pine and fade, 
E’en as ice doth melt and flee 
Near a furnace laid. 
Yet the burning ray 
Wasting me away— 
Passion’s glow, 
Wakens no display 
Of pity for my woe. 
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Yet does every neighbour tree, 
Every rocky wall, 
This my sorrow know and see; 
So, in brief, doth all 
Nature know aright 
This my sorry plight ; 
Thou alone 
Takest thy delight 


To hear me cry and moan. 


But if it be thy will, 
To see tormented stil] 
Wretched me, 
Then let my woful ill 

Immortal be.” 


This last verse died away as if the queen were exhausted, 
and at the same time the mandolin slipped from her hands, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not Mary Seyton thrown 
herself on her knees and prevented it. The young girl remained 
thus at her mistress’s feet for some time, gazing at her silently, 
and as she saw that she was losing herself more and more in 
gloomy reverie— 

“Have those lines brought back to your Majesty some sad 
remembrance ?” she asked hesitatingly. 

“Oh yes,” answered the queen; ‘they reminded me of the 
unfortunate being who composed them.” 

“And may I, without indiscretion, inquire of your grace 
who is their author ? ” 

** Alas! he was a noble, brave, and handsome young man, 
with a faithful heart and a hot head, who would defend me to- 
day, if I had defended him then; but his boldness seemed to 
me rashness, and his fault a crime. What was to be done? I 
did not love him. Poor Chatelard! I was very cruel to him.” 

‘But you did not prosecute him, it was your brother; you 
did not condemn him, the judges did.” 

“Yes, yes; I know that he too was Murray’s victim, and 
that is no doubt the reason that I am calling him to ‘mind just 
now. But I was able to pardon him, Mary, and I was inflexible ; 
I let ascend the scaffold a man whose only crime was in loving 
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me too well; and now I am astonished and complain of being 
abandoned by everyone. Listen, darling, there is one thing 
that terrifies me: it is, that when I search within myself I find 
that I have not only deserved my fate, but even that God did 
not punish me severely enough.” 

“What strange thoughts for your grace!” cried Mary; ‘‘and 
see where those unlucky lines which returned to your mind 
have led you, the very day when you were beginning to recover 
a little of your cheerfulness.” 

“ Alas!” replied the queen, shaking her head and uttering 
a deep sigh, “for six years very few days have passed that I 
have not repeated those lines to myself, although it may be 
for the first time to-day that I repeat them aloud. He was a 
Frenchman too, Mary: they have exiled from me, taken or 
killed all who came to me from France. Do you remember 
that vessel which was swallowed up before our eyes when we 
came out of Calais harbour? I exclaimed then that it was a sad 
Omen: you all wanted to reassure me. Well, who was right, 
now, you or I?” 

The queen was in one of those fits of sadness for which 
tears are the sole remedy; so Mary Seyton, perceiving that 
not only would every consolation be vain, but also unseason- 
able, far from continuing to react against her mistress’s 
melancholy, fully agreed with her: it followed that the queen, 
who was suffocating, began to weep, and that her tears 
brought her comfort ; then little by little she regained self- 
control, and this crisis passed as usual, leaving her firmer and 
more resolute than ever, so that when she went up to her room 
again it was impossible to read the slightest alteration in her 
countenance. 

The dinner-hour was approaching, and Mary, who in the 
morning was looking forward impatiently to the enjoyment of 
her triumph over Lady Lochleven, now saw her advance with 
uneasiness: the mere idea of again facing this woman, whose 
pride one was always obliged to oppose with insolence, was, 
after the moral fatigues of the day, a fresh weariness. So she 
decided not to appear for dinner, as on the day before: she 
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was all the more glad she had taken this resolution, that this 
time it was not Lady Lochleven who came to fulfil the duties 
enjoined on a member of the family to make the queen easy, 
but George Douglas, whom his mother in her displeasure at 
the morning’s scene sent to replace her. Thus, when Mary 
Seyton told the queen that she saw the young man with dark 
hair cross the courtyard on his way to her, Mary still further 
congratulated herself on her decision; for this young man’s 
insolence had wounded her more deeply than all his mother’s 
haughty insults. The queen was not a little astonished, then, 
when in a few minutes Mary Seyton returned and informed 
her that George Douglas, having sent away the servants, 
desired the honour of speaking to her on a matter of im- 
portance. At first the queen refused; but Mary Seyton told 
her that the young man’s air and manner this time were so 
different from what she had seen two days before, that she 
thought her mistress would be wrong to refuse his request. 

The queen rose then, and with the pride and majesty 
habitual to her, entered the adjoining room, and, having taken 
three steps, stopped with a disdainful air, waiting for George to 
address her. 

Mary Seyton had spoken truly: George Douglas was now 
another man. To-day he seemed to be as respectful and timid 
as the preceding day he had seemed haughty and proud. 
He, in his turn, made a step towards the queen; but seeing 
Mary Seyton standing behind her— 

‘“‘ Madam,” said he, ‘I wished to speak with your Majesty 
alone: shall I not obtain this favour?” 

“Mary Seyton is not a stranger to me, sir: she is my 
sister, my friend; she is more than all that, she is my com- 
panion in captivity.” 

‘“And by all these claims, madam, I have the utmost 
veneration for her; but what I have to tell you cannot be 
heard by other ears than yours. Thus, madam, as the oppor- 
tunity furnished now may perhaps never present itself again, 
in the name of what is dearest to you, grant me what I ask.” 

There was such a tone of respectful prayer in George’s voice 
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that Mary turned to the young girl, and, making her a friendly 
sign with her hand— 

“Go, then, darling,” said she; “but be easy, you will lose 
nothing by not hearing. Go.” 

Mary Seyton withdrew; the queen smilingly looked after 
her, till the door was shut; then, turning to George— 

“Now, sir,” said she, ‘‘ we are alone, speak.” 

But George, instead of replying, advanced to the queen, and, 
kneeling on one knee, drew from his breast a paper which he 
presented to her. Mary took it with amazement, unfolded it, 
glancing at Douglas, who remained in the same posture, and 
read as follows :— 


‘*We, earls, lords, and barons, in consideration that our 
queen is detained at Lochleven, and that her faithful subjects 
cannot have access to her person; seeing, on the other hand, 
that our duty pledges us to provide for her safety, promise and 
swear to employ all reasonable means which will depend on us 
to set her at liberty again on conditions compatible with the 
honour of her Majesty, the welfare of the kingdom, and even 
with the safety of those who keep her in prison, provided that 
they consent to give her up; that if they refuse, we declare 
that we are prepared to make use of ourselves, our children, 
our friends, our servants, our vassals, our goods, our persons, 
and our lives, to restore her to liberty, to procure the safety of 
the prince, and to co-operate in punishing the late king’s 
murderers. If we are assailed for this intent, whether as a 
body or in private, we promise to defend ourselves, and to 
aid one another, under pain of infamy and perjury. So may 
God help us. 

“Given with our own-hands at Dumbarton, 

“St. Andrews, Argyll, Huntly, Arbroath, Galloway, 
Ross, Fleming, Herries, Stirling, Kilwinning, 
Hamilton, and Saint-Clair, Knight.” 


“And Seyton !” cried Mary, “among all these signatures, I 
do not see that of my faithful Seyton.” 
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Douglas, still kneeling, drew from his breast a second paper, 
and presented it to the queen with the same marks of respect. 
It contained only these: few words :— 


“Trust George Douglas; for your Majesty has no more 
devoted friend in the entire kingdom. SEYTON.” 


Mary lowered her eyes to Douglas with an expression which 
was hers only; then, giving him her hand to raise him— 

“Ah!” said she, with a sigh more of joy than of sadness, 
“now I see that God, in spite of my faults, has not yet 
abandoned me. But how is it, in this castle, that you, a 
Douglas . . . oh! it is incredible!” 

‘‘Madam,” replied George, “seven years have passed since I 
saw you in France for the first time, and for seven years I have 
loved you.” Mary moved; but Douglas put forth his hand 
and shook his head with an air of such profound sadness, that 
she understood that she might hear what the young man had 
to say. He continued: “ Reassure yourself, madam ; I should 
never have made this confession if, while explaining my 
conduct to you, this confession would not have given you 
greater confidence in me. Yes, for seven years J have loved 
you, but as one loves a star that one can never reach, a 
madonna to whom one can only pray; for seven years I have 
followed you everywhere without your ever having paid attention 
to me, without my saying a word or making a gesture to 
attract your notice. I was on the knight of Mévillon’s galley 
when you crossed to Scotland; I was among the regent’s 
soldiers when you beat Huntly ; I was in the escort which ac- 
companied you when you went to see the sick king at Glasgow ; 
J reached Edinburgh an hour after you had left it for Loch- 
leven ; and then it seemed to me that my mission was revealed 
to me for the first time, and that this love for which, till then, 
I had reproached myself as a crime, was on the contrary a 
favour from God. I learned that the lords were assembled at 
Dumbarton: I flew thither. I pledged my name, I pledged my 
honour, I pledged my life; and I obtained from them, thanks 
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to the facility I had for coming into this fortress, the happiness 
of bringing you the paper they have just signed. Now, madam, 
forget all I have told you, except the assurance of my devotion 
and respect: forget that I am near you; I am used to not 
being seen: only, if you have need of my life, make a sign; 
for seven years my life has been yours.” 

“ Alas!” replied Mary, “I was complaining this morning of 
no longer being loved, and I ought to complain, on the 
contrary, that I am still loved; for the love that I inspire is 
fatal and mortal. Look back, Douglas, and count the tombs 
that, young as I am, I have already left on my path—Francis n, 
Chatelard, Rizzio, Darnley. . . . Oh! to attach one’s self to 
my fortunes more than love is needed now; heroism and 
devotion are requisite so much the more that, as you have 
said, Douglas, it is love without any possible reward. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Oh, madam, madam,” answered Douglas, “is it not reward 
beyond my deserts to see you daily, to cherish the hope that 
liberty will be restored to you through me, and to have at 
least, if I do not give it you, the certainty of dying in your 
sight ?” 

‘‘Poor young man!” murmured Mary, her eyes raised to 
heaven, as if she were reading there beforehand the fate 
awaiting her new defender. 

“Happy Douglas, on the contrary,” cried George, seizing 
the queen’s hand and kissing it with perhaps still more respect 
than love, ‘‘happy Douglas! for in obtaining a sigh from your 
Majesty he has already obtained more than he hoped.” 

“And upon what have you decided with my friends?” 
said the queen, raising Douglas, who till then had remained on 
his knees before her. 

‘“‘ Nothing yet,” George replied ; “for we scarcely had time 
to see one another. Your escape, impossible without me, is 
difficult even with me; and your Majesty has seen that I was 
obliged publicly to fail in respect, to obtain from my mother 
the confidence which gives me the good fortune of seeing you 
to-day : if this confidence on my mother’s or my brother’s part 
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ever extends to giving up to me the castle keys, then you are 
saved! Let your Majesty not be surprised at anything, then: 
in the presence of others, I shall ever be always a Douglas, 
that is an enemy; and except your life be in danger, madam, 
I shall not utter a word, I shall not make a gesture which 
might betray the faith that I have sworn you; but, on your 
side, let your grace know well, that present or absent, 
whether I am silent or speak, whether I act or remain inert, 
all will be in appearance only, save my devotion. Only,” 
continued Douglas, approaching the window and showing to 
the queen a little house on Kinross hill,—‘ only, look every 
evening in that direction, madam, and so long as you see a 
light shine there, your friends will be keeping watch for you, 
and you need not lose hope.” 

‘‘Thanks, Douglas, thanks,” said the queen; ‘it does one 
good to meet with a heart like yours from time to time—oh! 
thanks.” 

“ And now, madam,” replied the young man, ‘‘I must leave 
your Majesty; to remain longer with you would be to raise 
suspicions, and a single doubt of me, think of it well, madam, 
and that light which is your sole beacon is extinguished, and 
all returns into night.” 

With these words, Douglas bowed more respectfully than 
he had yet done, and withdrew, leaving Mary full of hope, and 
still more full of pride; for this time the homage that she 
had just received was certainly for the woman and not for the 
queen. 

As the queen had told him, Mary Seyton was informed of 
everything, even the love of Douglas, and the two women im- 
patiently awaited the evening to see if the promised star would 
shine on the horizon. Their hope was not in vain: at the 
appointed time the beacon was lit. The queen trembled with joy, 
for it was the confirmation of her hopes, and her companion 
could not tear her from the window, where she remained with 
her gaze fastened on the little house in Kinross. At last she 
yielded to Mary Seyton’s prayers, and consented to go to bed ; 
but twice in the night she rose noiselessly to go to the window: 
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the light was always shining, and was not extinguished till 
dawn, with its sisters the stars. 

Next day, at breakfast, George announced to the queen the 
return of his brother, William Douglas: he arrived the same 
evening ; as to himself, George, he had to leave Lochleven 
next morning, to confer with the nobles who had signed the 
declaration, and who had immediately separated to raise troops 
in their several counties. The queen could not attempt to 
good purpose any escape but at a time when she would be sure 
of gathering round her an army strong enough to hold the 
country; as to him, Douglas, one was so used to his silent 
disappearances and to his unexpected recurns, that there was 
no reason to fear that his departure would inspire any suspicion. 

All passed as George had said: in the evening the sound of 
a bugle announced the arrival of William Douglas; he had 
with him Lord Ruthven, the son of him who had assassinated 
Rizzio, and who, exiled with Morton after the murder, died in 
England of the sickness with which he was already attacked 
the day of the terrible catastrophe in which we have seen him 
take such a large share. He preceded by one day Lord 
Lindsay of Byres and Sir Robert Melville, brother of Mary’s 
former ambassador to Elizabeth : all three were charged with a 
mission from the regent to the queen. 

On the following day everything fell back into the usual 
routine, and William Douglas reassumed his duties as carver. 
Breakfast passed without Mary’s having learned anything of 
George’s departure or Ruthven’s arrival. On rising from table 
she went to her window: scarcely was she there than she 
heard the sound of a horn echoing on the shores of the lake, 
and saw a little troop of horsemen halt, while waiting for the 
boat to come and take those who were going to the castle. 

The distance was too great for Mary to recognise any of the 
visitors; but it was clear, from the signs of i:,.celligence 
exchanged between the little troop and the inhabitants of the 
fortress, that the new-comers were her enemies. This was a 
reason why the queen, in her uneasiness, should not lose sight 
for a moment of the boat which was going to fetch them. 
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She saw only two men get into it, and immediately it put off 
again for the castle. 

As the boat drew nearer, Mary’s presentiments changed to 
real fears, for in one of the men coming towards her she 
thought she made out Lord Lindsay of Byres, the same who, 
a week before, had brought her to her prison. It was indeed he 
himself, as usual in a steel helmet without a visor, which 
allowed one to see his coarse face designed to express strong 
passions, and his long black beard with grey hairs here and 
there, which covered his chest: his person was protected, as if 
it was in time of war, with his faithful suit of armour, formerly 
polished and well gilded, but which, exposed without ceasing 
to rain and mist, was now eaten up with rust; he had slung on 
his back, much as one slings a quiver, a broadsword, so heavy 
that it took two hands to manage it, and so long that while the 
hilt reached the left shoulder the point reached the right spur: 
in a word, he was still the same soldier, brave to rashness but 
brutal to insolence, recognising nothing but right and force, and 
always ready to use force when he believed himself in the right. 

The queen was so much taken up with the sight of Lord 
Lindsay of Byres, that it was only just as the boat reached the 
shore that she glanced at his companion and_ recognised 
Robert Melville: this was some consolation, for, whatever 
might happen, she knew that she should find in him if not 
ostensible at least secret sympathy. Besides, his dress, by 
which one could have judged him equally with Lord Lindsay, 
was a perfect contrast to his companion’s. It consisted of a 
black velvet doublet, with a cap and a feather of the same 
hue fastened to it with a gold clasp; his only weapon, 
offensive or defensive, was a little sword, which he seemed to 
wear rather as a sign of his rank than for attack or defence. 
As to his features and his manners, they were in harmony with 
this peaceful appearance: his pale countenance expressed 
both acuteness and intelligence ; his quick eye was mild, and 
his voice insinuating ; his figure slight and a little bent by habit 
rather than by years, since he was but forty-five at this time, 
indicated an easy and conciliatory character. 

111.—18 
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However, the presence of this man of peace, who seemed 
entrusted with watching over the demon of war, could not 
reassure the queen, and as to get to the landing-place, in 
front of the great door of the castle, the boat had just dis- 
appeared behind the corner of a tower, she told Mary 
Seyton to go down that she might try to learn what cause 
brought Lord Lindsay to Lochleven, well knowing that with 
the force of character with which she was endowed, she need 
know this cause but a few minutes beforehand, whatever it 
might be, to give her countenance that calm and that majesty 
which she had always found to influence her enemies. 

Left alone, Mary let her glance stray back to the little house 
in Kinross, her sole hope; but the distance was too great to 
distinguish anything ; besides, its shutters remained closed all 
day, and seemed to open only in the evening, like the clouds, 
which, having covered the sky for a whole morning, scatter at 
last to reveal to the lost sailor a solitary star. She had 
remained no less motionless, her gaze always fixed on the 
same object, when she was drawn from this mute contemplation 
by the step of Mary Seyton. 

“ Well, darling?” asked the queen, turning round. 

“Your Majesty is not mistaken,” replied the messenger: ‘it 
really was Sir Robert Melville and Lord Lindsay; but there 
came yesterday with Sir William Douglas a third ambassador, 
whose name, I am afraid, will be still more odious to your 
Majesty than either of the two I have just pronounced.” 

“You deceive yourself, Mary,” the queen answered : ‘‘ neither 
the name of Melville nor that of Lindsay are odious to me. 
Melville’s, on the contrary, is, in my present circumstances, 
one of those which I have most pleasure in hearing; as to 
Lord Lindsay’s, it is doubtless not agreeable to me, but it is 
ndne the less an honourable name, always borne by men rough 
and wild, it is true, but incapable of treachery. Tell me, then, 
what is this name, Mary; for you see I am calm and pre- 
pared.” 

“ Alas! madam,” returned Mary, “calmand prepared asyoumay 
be, collect all your strength, not merely to hear this name uttered, 
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but also to receive in a few minutes the man who bears it; for 
this name is that of Lord Ruthven.” 

Mary Seyton had spoken truly, and this name had a terrible 
influence upon the queen; for scarcely had it escaped the 
young girl’s lips than Mary Stuart uttered a cry, and turning 
pale, as if she were about to faint, caught hold of the window- 
ledge. 

Mary Seyton, frightened at the effect produced by this fatal 
name, immediately sprang to support the queen; but she, 
stretching one hand towards her, while she laid the other on 
her heart— 

‘Tt is nothing,” said she ; ‘“‘ I shall be better ina moment. Yes, 
Mary, yes, as you said, it is a fatal name and mingled with one 
of my most bloody memories. What such men are coming to 
ask of me must be dreadful indeed. But no matter, I shall 
soon be ready to receive my brother’s ambassadors, for doubt- 
less they are sent in his name. You, darling, prevent their 
entering, for I must have some minutes to myself: you know 
me ; it will not take me long.” 

With these words the queen withdrew with a firm step to 
her bedchamber. 

Mary Seyton was left alone, admiring that strength of 
character which made of Mary Stuart, in all other respects so 
completely woman-like, a man in the hour of danger. She 
immediately went to the door to close it with the wooden bar 
that one passed between two iron rings, but the bar had been 
taken away, so that there was no means of fastening the door 
from within. Ina moment she heard someone coming up the 
stairs, and guessing from the heavy, echoing step that this 
must be Lord Lindsay, she looked round her once again to see 
if she could find something to replace the bar, and finding 
nothing within reach, she passed her arm through the rings, 
resolved to let it be broken rather than allow anyone to 
approach her mistress before it suited her. Indeed, hardly 
had those who were coming up reached the landing 
than someone knocked violently, and a _ harsh voice 
cried— 
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‘“‘Come, come, open the door; open directly.” 

‘And by what right,” said Mary Seyton, “‘am I ordered thus 
insolently to open the Queen of Scotland’s door?” 

“By the right of the ambassador of the regent to enter 
everywhere in his name. I am Lord Lindsay, and I am come 
to speak to Lady Mary Stuart.” 

“To be an ambassador,” answered Mary Seyton, ‘1s not to 
be exempted from having oneself announced in visiting a 
woman, and much more a queen; and if this ambassador is, 
as he says, Lord Lindsay, he will await his sovereign’s leisure, 
as every Scottish noble would do in his place.” 

“By St. Andrew!” cried Lord Lindsay, “open, or I will 
break in the door.” 

“Do nothing to it, my lord, I entreat you,” said another 
voice, which Mary recognised as Melville’s. ‘‘ Let us rather 
wait for Lord Ruthven, who is not yet ready.” 

“Upon my soul,” cried Lindsay, shaking the door, “I shall 
not wait a second.” ‘Then, seeing that it resisted, ‘‘Why did 
you tell me, then, you scamp,” Lindsay went on, speaking to the 
steward, “that the bar had been removed ?” 

“Tt is true,” replied he. 

“Then,” returned Lindsay, ‘with what is this silly wench 
securing the door? ” 

“With my arm, my lord, which I have passed through the 
rings, as a Douglas did for King James 1, at a time when 
Douglases had dark hair instead of red, and were faithful instead 
of being traitors.” 

“Since you know your history so well,” replied Lindsay, in a 
rage, “you should remember that that weak barrier did not 
hinder Graham, that Catherine Douglas’s arm was broken like 
a willow wand, and that James 1 was killed like a dog.” 

‘But you, my lord,” responded the courageous young girl, 
*‘ ought also to know the ballad that is still sung in our time— 


‘Now, on Robert Gra’am, 

The king’s destroyer, shame ! 

To Robert Graham cling 

Shame, who destroyed our king ’” 
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‘“‘ Mary,” cried the queen, who had overheard this alter- 
cation from her bedroom,—‘ Mary, I command you to open 
the door directly: do you hear?” 

Mary obeyed, and Lord Lindsay entered, followed by Melville, 
who walked behind him, with slow steps and bent head. 
Arrived in the middle of the second room, Lord Lindsay 
stopped, and, looking round him— 

‘Well, where is she, then?” he asked; ‘and has she not 
already kept us waiting long enough outside, without making 
us wait again inside? Or does she imagine that, despite these 
walls and these bars, she 1s always queen?” 

“ Patience, my lord,” murmured Sir Robert: “you see that 
Lord Ruthven has not come yet, and since we can do nothing 
without him, let us wait.” 

“ Let wait who will,” replied Lindsay, inflamed with anger; 
“but it will not be I, and wherever she may be, I shall go and 
seek her.” 

With these words, he made some steps towards Mary Stuart’s 
bedroom ; but at the same moment the queen opened the 
door, without seeming moved either at the visit or at the 
insolence of the visitors, and so lovely and so full of majesty, 
that each, even Lindsay himself, was silent at her appearance, 
and, as if in obedience to a higher power, bowed respectfully 
before her. 

“‘T fear I have kept you waiting, my lord,” said the queen, 
without replying to the ambassador’s salutation otherwise than 
by a slight inclination of the head ; ‘‘ but a woman does not like 
to receive even enemies without having spent a few minutes 
over her toilet. It is true that men are less tenacious of 
ceremony,” added she, throwing a significant glance at Lord 
Lindsay’s rusty armour and soiled and pierced doublet. ‘‘ Good- 
day, Melville,” she continued, without paying attention to some 
words of excuse stammered by Lindsay; ‘“‘be welcome in my 
prison, as you were in my palace; for I believe you as devoted 
to the one as to the other.” Then, turning to Lindsay, who was 
looking interrogatively at the door, impatient as he was for 
Ruthven to come— 
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“You have there, my lord,” said she, pointing to the sword 
he carried over his shoulder, “a faithful companion, though it 
is a little heavy: did you expect, in coming here, to find 
enemies against whom to employ it? In the contrary case, it 
is a strange ornament for a lady’s presence. But no matter, 
my lord, Iam too much of a Stuart to fear the sight of a sword, 
even if it were naked, I warn you.” 

“It is not out of place here, madam,” replied Lindsay, 
bringing it forward and leaning his elbow on its cross hilt, “for 
it is an old acquaintance of your family.” 

‘* Your ancestors, my lord, were brave and loyal enough for 
me not to refuse to believe what you tell me. Besides, such 
a good blade must have rendered them good service.” 

“Yes, madam, yes, surely it has done so, but that kind of 
service that kings do not forgive. He for whom it was made 
was Archibald Bell-the-Cat, and he girded himself with it the 
day when, to justify his name, he went to seize in the very tent 
of King James 111, your grandfather, his unworthy favourites, 
Cochran, Hummel, Leonard, and Torpichen, whom he hanged 
on Lauder Bridge with the halters of his soldiers’ horses. It 
was also with this sword that he slew at one blow, in the lists, 
Spens of Kilspindie, who had insulted him in the presence of 
King James Iv, counting on the protection his master accorded 
him, and which did not guard him against it any more than 
his shield, which it split in two. At his master’s death, which 
took place two years after the defeat of Flodden, on whose 
battlefield he left his two sons and two hundred warriors of the 
name of Douglas, it passed into the hands of the Earl of Angus, 
who drew it from the scabbard when he drove the Hamiltons 
out of Edinburgh, and that so quickly and completely that the 
affair was called the ‘sweeping of the streets.’ Finally, your 
father James v saw it glisten in the fight of the bridge 
over the Tweed, when Buccleuch, stirred up by him, 
wanted to snatch him from the guardianship of the Douglases, 
and when eighty warriors of the name of Scott remained on the 
battlefield.” 

‘* But,” said the queen. “ how is it that this weapon, after such 
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exploits, has not remained as a trophy in the Douglas family ? 
No doubt the Earl of Angus required a great occasion to decide 
him to renounce in your favour this modern Excalibur.” ?! 

“Ves, no doubt, madam, it was upon a great occasion,” 
replied Lindsay, in spite of the imploring signs made by 
Melville, “and this will have at least the advantage of the 
others, in being sufficiently recent for you to remember. It 
was ten days ago, on the battlefield of Carberry Hill, madam, 
when the infamous Bothwell had the audacity to make a 
public challenge in which he defied to single combat whom- 
soever would dare to maintain that he was not innocent of the 
murder of the king your husband. I made him answer then, 
I the third, that he was an assassin. And as he refused to 
fight with the two others under the pretext that they were only 
barons, I presented myself in my turn, I who am earl and lord. 
It was on that occasion that the noble Earl of Morton gave 
me this good sword to fight him to the death. So that, if he 
had been a little more presumptuous, or a little less cowardly, 
dogs and vultures would be eating at this moment the pieces 
that, with the help of this good sword, I should have carved 
for them from that traitor’s carcass.” 

At these words, Mary Seyton and Robert Melville looked at 
each other in terror, for the events that they recalled were so 
recent that they were, so to speak, still living in the queen’s 
heart ; but the queen, with incredible impassibility and a smile 
of contempt on her lips— 

‘It is easy, my lord,” said she, “to vanquish an enemy who 
does not appear in the lists; however, believe me, if Mary 
had inherited the Stuarts’ sword as she has inherited their 
Sceptre, your sword, long as it is, would yet have seemed to 
you too short. But as you have only to relate to us now, my 
lord, what you intended doing, and not what you have done, 
think it fit that I bring you back to something of more reality ; 
for I do not suppose you have given yourself the trouble to 
come here purely and simply to add a chapter to the little 
treatise Des Rodomontades Espagnolles by M. de Brantéme.” 

) History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. —‘‘ The Abbot ”: historical part. 
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“You are right, madam,” replied Lindsay, reddening with 
anger, ‘‘and you would already know the object of our mission 
if Lord Ruthven did not so ridiculously keep us waiting. 
But,” added he, “have patience; the matter will not be long 
now, for here he is.” 

Indeed, at that moment they heard steps mounting the 
staircase and approaching the room, and at the sound of these 
steps, the queen, who had borne with such firmness Lindsay’s 
insults, grew so perceptibly paler, that Melville, who did not 
take his eyes off her, put out his hand towards the arm-chair as 
if to push it towards her; but the queen made a sign that she 
had no need of it, and gazed at the door with apparent calm. 
Lord Ruthven appeared : it was the first time that she had seen 
the son since Rizzio had been assassinated by the father. 

Lord Ruthven was both a warrior and a statesman, and at 
this moment his dress savoured of the two professions: it con- 
sisted of a close coat of embroidered buff leather, elegant 
enough to be worn as a court undress, and on which, if need 
were, one could buckle a cuirass, for battle: like his father, he 
was pale; like his father, he was to die young, and, even more 
than his father, his countenance wore that ill-omened melan- 
choly by which fortune-tellers recognise those who are to die 
a violent death. 

Lord Ruthven united in himself the polished dignity of a 
courtier and the inflexible character of a minister; but quite 
resolved as he was to obtain from Mary Stuart, even if it were 
by violence, what he had come to demand in the regent’s 
name, he none the less made her, on entering, a cold but 
respectful greeting, to which the queen responded with a 
courtesy; then the steward drew up to the empty arm-chair 
a heavy table on which had been prepared everything necessary 
for writing, and at a sign from the two lords he went out, 
leaving the queen and her companion alone with the three 
ambassadors. Then the queen, seeing that this table and 
this arm-chair were put ready for her, sat down; and after a 
moment, herself breaking this silence more gloomy than any 
word could have been— 
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“My lords,” said she, “you see that I wait: can it be that 
this message which you have to communicate to me is so 
terrible that two soldiers as renowned as Lord Lindsay and 
Lord Ruthven hesitate at the moment of transmitting it 2?” 

“Madam,” answered Ruthven, “I am not of a family, as you 
know, which ever hesitates to perform a duty, painful as it 
may be; besides, we hope that your captivity has prepared you 
to hear what we have to tell you on the part of the Secret 
Council.” 

‘The Secret Council!” said the queen. ‘ Instituted by me, 
by what right does it act without me? No matter, I am wait- 
ing for this message: I suppose it is a petition to implore my 
mercy for the men who have dared to reach to a power that I 
hold only from God.” 

‘*Madam,” replied Ruthven, who appeared to have under- 
taken the painful ré/e of spokesman, while Lindsay, mute and 
impatient, fidgeted with the hilt of his long sword, ‘“‘it is dis- 
tressing to me to have to undeceive you on this point: it is 
not your mercy that I come to ask; it is, on the contrary, the 
pardon of the Secret Council that I come to offer you.” 

“To me, my lord, to me!” cried Mary: “subjects offer 
pardon to their queen! Oh! it is such a new and wonderful 
thing, that my amazement outweighs my indignation, and that 
I beg you to continue, instead of stopping you there, as perhaps 
I ought to do.” 

‘“‘And I obey you so much the more willingly, madam,” 
went on Ruthven imperturbably, “that this pardon is only 
granted on certain conditions, stated in these documents, 
destined to re-establish the tranquillity of the State, so 
cruelly compromised by the errors that they are going to 
repair.” 

‘‘And shall I be permitted, my lord, to read these documents, 
or must I, allured by my confidence in those who present 
them to me, sign them with my eyes shut ?” 

“No, madam,” Ruthven returned; “the Secret Council 
desire, on the contrary, that you acquaint yourself with them, 
for you must sign them freely.” 
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“ Read me these documents, my lord ; for such a reading 1s, 
I think, included in the strange duties you have accepted.” 

Lord Ruthven took one of the two papers that he had in his 
hand, and read with the impassiveness of his usual voice the 
following :— 


‘‘Summoned from my tenderest youth to the government 
of the kingdom and to the crown of Scotland, I have carefully 
attended to the administration; but I have experienced so 
much fatigue and trouble that I no longer find my mind free 
enough nor my strength great enough to support the burden of 
affairs of State : accordingly, and as Divine favour has granted us 
a son whom we desire to see during our lifetime bear the crown 
which he has acquired by right of birth, we have resolved to abdi- 
cate, and we abdicate in his favour, by these presents, freely and 
voluntarily, all our rights to the crown and to the government of 
Scotland, desiring that he may immediately ascend the throne, as 
if he were called to it by our natural death, and not as the 
effect of our own will: and that our present abdication may have 
a more complete and solemn effect, and that no one should put 
forward the claim of ignorance, we give full powers to our trusty 
and faithful cousins, the lords Lindsay of Byres and William 
Ruthven, to appear in our name before the nobility, the clergy, 
and the burgesses of Scotland, of whom they will convoke an 
assembly at Stirling, and to there renounce, publicly and 
solemnly, on our part, all our claims to the crown and to the 
government of Scotland. 

‘Signed freely and as the testimony of one of our last royal 
wishes, in our castle of Lochleven, the June 1567.” (The 
date was left blank.) 


There was a moment’s silence after this reading, then— 

“Did you hear, madam ?” asked Ruthven. 

“Yes,” replied Mary Stuart,—“ yes, I have heard rebellious 
words that I have not understood, and I thought that my ears, 
that one has tried to accustom for some time to a strange 
language, still deceived me, and that I have thought for your 
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honour, my lord William Ruthven, and my lord Lindsay of 
Byres.” 

‘‘ Madam,” answered Lindsay, out of patience at having kept 
silence so long, “ our honour has nothing to do with the opinion 
of a woman who has so ill known how to watch over her own.” 

“My lord!” said Melville, risking a word. 

‘Let him speak, Robert,” returned the queen. ‘‘ We have in 
our conscience armour as well tempered as that with which 
Lord Lindsay 1s so prudently covered, although, to the shame 
of justice, we no longer have a sword. Continue, my lord,” 
the queen went on, turning to Lord Ruthven: “is this all that 
my subjects require of me? A date and a signature? Ah! 
doubtless it is too little; and this second paper, which you 
have kept in order to proceed by degrees, probably contains 
some demand more difficult to grant than that of yielding to 
a child scarcely a year old a crown which belongs to me by 
birthright, and to abandon my sceptre to take a distaff.” 

“This other paper,” replied Ruthven, without letting himself 
be intimidated by the tone of bitter irony adopted by the queen, 
Cis the deed by which your Grace confirms the decision of the 
Secret Council which has named your beloved brother, the 
Earl of Murray, regent of the kingdom.” 

“Indeed!” said Mary. ‘The Secret Council thinks it needs 
my confirmation to an act of such slight importance? And my 
beloved brother, to bear it without remorse, needs that it 
should be I who add a fresh title to those of Earl of Mar and of 
Murray that I have already bestowed on him? But one cannot 
desire anything more respectful and touching than all this, 
and I should be very wrong to complain. My lords,” continued 
the queen, rising and changing her tone, “return to those who 
have sent you, and tell them that to such demands Mary 
Stuart has no answer to give.” 

“Take care, madam,” responded Ruthven ; “for I have told 
you itis only on these conditions that your pardon can be 
granted you.” 


“And if I refuse this generous pardon,” asked Mary, “ what 
will happen ?” 
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“YT cannot pronounce beforehand, madam ; but your Grace 
has enough knowledge of the laws, and above all of the history 
of Scotland and England, to know that murder and adultery 
are crimes for which more than one queen has been punished 
with death.” 

“And upon what proofs could such a charge be founded, my 
lord? Pardon my persistence, which takes up your precious 
time; but I am sufficiently interested in the matter to be 
permitted such a question.” 

‘The proof, madam?” returned Ruthven. ‘ There is but one, 
I know; but that one is unexceptionable: it is the precipitate 
marriage of the widow of the assassinated with the chief assassin, 
and the letters which have been handed over to us by James 
Balfour, which prove that the guilty persons had united their 
adulterous hearts before it was permitted them to unite their 
bloody hands.” 

“My lord,” cried the queen, “do you forget a certain repast 
givenin an Edinburgh tavern, by this same Bothwell, to those same 
noblemen who treat him to-day as an adulterer and a murderer ; 
do you forget that at the end of that meal, and on the same 
table at which it had been given, a paper was signed to invite 
that same woman, to whom to-day you make the haste of her 
new wedding a crime, to leave off a widow’s mourning to re- 
assume a marriage robe? for if you have forgotten it, my lords, 
which would do no more honour to your sobriety than to your 
memory, I undertake to show it to you, I who have preserved 
it; and perhaps if we search well we shall find among the 
signatures the names of Lindsay of Byres and William Ruthven. 
O noble Lord Herries,” cried Mary, “loyal James Melville, you 
alone were right then, when you threw yourselves at my feet, 
entreating me not to conclude this marriage, which, I see it 
clearly to-day, was only a trap set for an ignorant woman by 
perfidious advisers or disloyal lords.” 

“Madam,” cried Ruthven, in spite of his cold impassivity 
beginning to lose command of himself, while Lindsay was giving 
still more noisy and less equivocal signs of impatience, “‘ madam, 
all these discussions are beside our aim: I beg you to return 
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to it, then, and inform us if, your life and honour guaranteed, 
you consent to abdicate the crown of Scotland.” 

‘And what safeguard should I have that the promises you 
here make me will be kept?” 

“Our word, madam,” proudly replied Ruthven. 

“ Vour word, my lord, is a very feeble pledge to offer, when 
one so quickly forgets one’s signature: have you not some 
trifle to add to it, to make mea little easier than I should be 
with it alone?” 

“Enough, Ruthven, enough!” cried Lindsay. “ Do you not 
see that for an hour this woman answers our proposals only by 
insults ?” 

“Ves, let us go,” said Ruthven; “and thank yourself only, 
madam, for the day when the thread breaks which holds the 
sword suspended over your head.” 

“My lords,” cried Melville, “‘my lords, in Heaven’s name, a 
little patience, and forgive something to her who, accustomed 
to command, is to-day forced to obey.” 

“Very well,” said Lindsay, turning round, “stay with her, 
then, and try to obtain by your smooth words what ts refused 
to our frank and loyal demand. In a quarter of an hour we 
shall return: let the answer be ready in a quarter of an hour!” 

With these words, the two noblemen went out, leaving 
Melville with the queen ; and one could count their footsteps, 
from the noise that Lindsay’s great sword made, in resounding 
on each step of the staircase. 

Scarcely were they alone than Melville threw himself at the 
queen’s feet. 

“Madam,” said he, ‘‘you remarked just now that Lord 
Herries and my brother had given your Majesty advice that 
you repented not having followed ; well, madam, reflect on that 
I in my turn give you; for it is more important than the other, 
for you will regret with still more bitterness not having listened 
toit. Ah! you do not know what may happen, you are ignorant 
of what your brother is capable.” 

“It seems to me, however,” returned the queen, “that he 
has just instructed me on that head: what more will he do than 
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he has done already? A publictrial! Oh! it isall I ask: let 
me only plead my cause, and we shall see what judges will dare 
to condemn me.” 

“ But that is what they will take good care not to do, madam ; 
for they would be mad to do it when they keep you here in this 
isolated castle, in the care of your enemies, having no witness 
but God, who avenges crime, but who does not prevent it. 
Recollect, madam, what Machiavelli has said, ‘A king’s tomb 
is never far from his prison.’ You come of a family in which 
one dies young, madam, and almost always of a sudden death : 
two of your ancestors perished by steel, and one by 
poison.” 

‘Oh, if my death were sudden and easy,” cried Mary, “yes, 
I should accept it as an expiation for my faults; for if I am 
proud when I compare myself with others, Melville, I am 
humble when I judge myself. I am unjustly accused of being 
an accomplice of Darnley’s death, but I am justly condemned 
for having married Bothwell.” 

“Time presses, madam ; time presses,” cried Melville, looking 
at the sand, which, placed on the table, was marking the time. 
‘They are coming back, they will be here in a minute; and 
this time you must give them an answer. Listen, madam, and 
at least profit by your situation as much as you can. You are 
alone here with one woman, without friends, without protection, 
without power: an abdication signed at such a juncture will 
never appear to your people to have been freely given, but will 
always pass as having been torn from you by force ; and if need 
be, madam, if the day comes when such a solemn declaration 
is worth something, well, then you will have two witnesses of 
the violence done you: the one will be Mary Seyton, and the 
other,” he added in a low voice and looking uneasily about him, 
—“the other will be Robert Melville.” 

Hardly had he finished speaking when the footsteps of the 
two nobles were again heard on the staircase, returning even 
before the quarter of an hour had elapsed ; a moment afterwards 
the door opened, and Ruthven appeared, while over his shoulder 
was seen Lindsay’s head. ' 
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“Madam,” said Ruthven, “we have returned. Has your 
Grace decided? We come for your answer.” 

“Yes,” said Lindsay, pushing aside Ruthven, who stood in 
his way, and advancing to the table,—“‘yes, an answer, Clear, 
precise, positive, and without dissimulation.” 

“You are exacting, my lord,” said the queen: “you would 
scarcely have the right to expect that from me if I were in full 
liberty on the other side of the lake and surrounded with a faithful 
escort ; but between these walls, behind these bars, in the depths 
of this fortress, I shall not tell you that I sign voluntarily, lest 
you should not believe it. But no matter, you want my signature ; 
well, I am going to give it to you. Melville, pass me the pen.” 

‘But I hope,” said Lord Ruthven, “that your Grace is not 
counting on using your present position one day in argument to 
protest against what you are going to do?” 

The queen had already stooped to write, she had already set 
her hand to the paper, when Ruthven spoke to her. But 
scarcely had he done so, than she rose up proudly, and letting 
fall the pen, “‘ My lord,” said she, “‘ what you asked of me just 
now was but an abdication pure and simple, and I was going to 
sign it. But if to this abdication is joined this marginal note, 
that I renounce of my own accord, and as judging myself un- 
worthy, the throne of Scotland, I would not do it for the three 
united crowns that I have been robbed of in turn.” 

“Take care, madam,” cried Lord Lindsay, seizing the 
queen’s wrist with his steel gauntlet and squeezing it with all 
his angry strength,—‘“ take care, for our patience is at an end, 
and we could easily end by breaking what would not bend.” 

The queen remained standing, and although a violent flush 
had passed like a flame over her countenance, she did not utter 
a word, and did not move: her eyes only were fixed with such 
a great expression of contempt on those of the rough baron, 
that he, ashamed of passion that had carried him away, let 
go the hand he had seized and took a step back. Then, raising 
her sleeve and showing the violet marks made on her arm by 
Lord Lindsay’s steel gauntlet— 


“This is what I expected, my lords,” said she, “and nothing 
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prevents me any longer from signing ; yes, I freely abdicate the 
throne and crown of Scotland, and there is the proof that my 
will has not been forced.” 

With these words, she took the pen and rapidly signed the 
two documents, held them out to Lord Ruthven, and bowing 
with great dignity, withdrew slowly into her room, accompanied 
by Mary Seyton. Ruthven looked after her, and when she had 
disappeared, ‘‘It doesn’t matter,” he said; “she has signed, 
and although the means you employed, Lindsay, may be obsolete 
enough in diplomacy, it is not the less efficacious, it seems.” 

“No joking, Ruthven,” said Lindsay; “for she is a noble 
creature, and if I had dared, I should have thrown myself at 
her feet to ask her forgiveness.” 

“There is still time,” replied Ruthven, ‘Sand Mary, in her 
present situation, will not be severe upon you: perhaps she has 
resolved to appeal to the judgment of God to prove her inno- 
cence, and in that case a champion such as you might well 
change the face of things.” 

“Do not joke, Ruthven,” Lindsay answered a second time, 
with more violence than the first ; “‘ for if I were as well convinced 
of her innocence as I am of her crime, I tell you that no one 
should touch a hair of her head, not even the regent.” 

“The devil! my lord,” said Ruthven. ‘I did not know you 
were SO Sensitive to a gentle voice and a tearful eye; you know 
the story of Achilles’ lance, which healed with its rust the 
wounds it made with its edge : do likewise my lord, do likewise.” 

‘“‘ Enough, Ruthven, enough,” replied Lindsay ; ‘you are like 
a corselet of Milan steel, which is three times as bright as the 
steel armour of Glasgow, but which is at the same time thrice 
as hard: we know one another, Ruthven, so an end to railleries 
or threats ; enough, believe me, enough.” 

And after these words, Lord Lindsay went out first, followed 
by Ruthven and Melville, the first with his head high and 
affecting an air of insolent indifference, and the second, sad, 
his brow bent, and not even trying to disguise the painful im- 
pression which this scene had made on him.! 

1 Hestory of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. —‘‘ The Abbot” : historical part, 


CHAPTER VI 


HE queen came out of her room only in the evening, to 

take her place at the window which looked over the 

lake: at the usual time she saw the lhght which was henceforth 

her sole hope shine in the little house in Kinross; for a whole 

long month she had no other consolation than seeing it, every 
night, fixed and faithful. 

At last, at the end of this time, and as she was beginning to 
despair of seeing George Douglas again, one morning, on open- 
ing the window, she uttered a cry. Mary Seyton ran to her, 
and the queen, without having strength to speak, showed her in 
the middle of the lake the tiny boat at anchor, and in the 
boat Little Douglas and George, who were absorbed in fishing, 
their favourite amusement. The young man had arrived the 
day before, and as everyone was accustomed to his unexpected 
returns, the sentinel had not even blown the horn, and the 
queen had not known that at last a friend had come. 

However, she was three days yet without seeing this friend 
otherwise than she had just done—that is, onthe lake. It is true 
that from morning till evening he did not leave that spot, from 
which he could view the queen’s windows and the queen 
herself, when, to gaze at a wider horizon, she leaned her face 
against the bars. At last, on the morning of the fourth day, 
the queen was awakened by a great noise of dogs and horns: 
she immediately ran to the window, for to a prisoner every- 
thing is an event, and she saw William Douglas, who was 
embarking with a pack of hounds and some huntsmen. In 
fact, making a truce, for a day, with his gaoler’s duties, to enjoy 
a pleasure more in harmony with his rank and birth, he was 
going to hunt in the woods which cover the last ridge of Ben 

111.—19 
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on your breast, count your heart-beats: if you reach the number 
twenty without the light reappearing, nothing is yet settled ; if 
you only reach ten, the moment approaches ; if the light does 
not leave you time to count beyond five, your escape is fixed 
for the following night; if it reappears no more, it is fixed for 
the same evening; then the owl’s cry, repeated thrice in the 
courtyard, will be the signal; let down the ladder when you 
hear it.” 

“Qh, Douglas,” cried the queen, “you alone could 
foresee and calculate everything thus. Thank you, thank 
you a hundred times!” And she gave him her hand to kiss. 

A vivid red flushed the young man’s cheeks; but almost 
directly mastering his emotion, he kneeled down, and, restrain- 
ing the expression of that love of which he had once spoken to 
the queen, while promising her never more to speak of it, he 
took the hand that Mary extended, and kissed it with such 
respect that no one could have seen in this action anything but 
the homage of devotion and fidelity. 

Then, having bowed to the queen, he went out, that a longer 
stay with her should not give rise to any suspicions. 

At the dinner-hour Douglas brought, as he had said, a 
parcel of cord. It was not enough, but when evening came 
Mary Seyton was to unroll it and let fall the end from the 
window, and George would fasten the remainder to it: the 
thing was done as arranged, and without any mishap, an hour 
after the hunters had returned. 

The following day George left the castle. 

The queen and Mary Seyton lost no time in setting about 
the rope ladder, and it was finished on the third day. The 
same evening, the queen in her impatience, and rather to 
assure herself of her partisans’ vigilance than in the hope that 
the time of her deliverance was so near, brought her lamp to 
the window: immediately, and as George Douglas had told 
her, the light in the little house at Kinross disappeared: the 
queen then laid her hand on her heart and counted up to 
twenty-two; then the light reappeared; they were ready for 
everything, but nothing was yet settled. Fora week the queen 
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thus questioned the light and her heart-beats without their 
number changing; at last, on the eighth day, she counted 
only as far as ten ; at the eleventh the light reappeared. 

The queen believed herself mistaken: she did not dare to 
hope what this announced. She withdrew the lamp; then, at 
the end of a quarter of an hour, showed it again: her unknown 
correspondent understood with his usua! intelligence that a 
fresh trial was required of him, and the light in the little 
house disappeared in its turn. Mary again questioned the 
pulsations of her heart, and, fast as it leaped, before the twelfth 
beat the propitious star was shining on the horizon: there 
was no longer any doubt; everything was settled. 

Mary could not sleep all night: this persistency of her 
partisans inspired her with gratitude to the point of tears. The 
day came, and the queen several times questioned her com- 
panion to assure herself that it was not all a dream ; at every 
sound it seemed to her that the scheme on which her liberty 
hung was discovered, and when, at breakfast and at dinner 
time, William Douglas entered as usual, she hardly dared look 
at him, for fear of reading on his face the announcement that 
all was lost. 

In the evening the queen again questioned the light : it made 
the same answer; nothing had altered ; the beacon was always 
one of hope. 

For four days it thus continued to indicate that the moment 
of escape was at hand ; on the evening of the fifth, before the 
queen had counted five beats, the light reappeared: the queen 
leaned upon Mary Seyton; she was nearly fainting, between 
dread and delight. Her escape was fixed for the next evening. 

The queen tried once more, and obtained the same reply : 
there was no longer a doubt; everything was ready except the 
prisoner’s courage, for it failed her for a moment, and if Mary 
Seyton had not drawn up a seat in time, she would have fallen 
prone ; but, the first moment over, she collected herself as 
usual, and was stronger and more resolute than ever. 

Till midnight the queen remained at the window, her eyes 
fixed on that star of good omen: at last Mary Seyton persuaded 
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her to go to bed, offering, if she had no wish to sleep, to read 
her some verses by M. Ronsard, or some chapters from the Mer 
des Histoires; but Mary had no desire now for any profane 
reading, and had her Hours read, making the responses as she 
would have done if she had been present at a mass said by a 
Catholic priest: towards dawn, however, she grew drowsy, and 
as Mary Seyton, for her part, was dropping with fatigue, she 
fell asleep directly in the arm-chair at the head of the queen’s 
bed. 

Next day she awoke, feeling that someone was tapping her on 
the shoulder: it was the queen, who had already arisen. 

“Come and see, darling,” said she,—“ come and see the fine 
day that God is giving us. Oh! how alive is Nature! How 
happy I shall be to be once more free among those plains and 
mountains! Decidedly, Heaven is on our side.” 

‘“Madam,” replied Mary, “I would rather see the weather 
less fine: it would promise us a darker night; and consider, 
what we need is darkness, not light.” 

“Listen,” said the queen; “‘it is by this we are going to see 
if God is indeed for us; if the weather remains as it is, yes, 
you are right, He abandons us; but if it clouds over, oh! then, 
darling, this will be a certain proof of His protection, will 
it note” 

Mary Seyton smiled, nodding that she adopted her mistress’s 
superstition ; then the queen, incapable of remaining idle in 
her great preoccupation of mind, collected the few jewels that 
she had preserved, enclosed them tn a casket, got ready for the 
evening a black dress, in order to be still better hidden in the 
darkness: and, these preparations made, she sat down again at 
the window, ceaselessly carrying her eyes from the lake to the 
little house in Kinross, shut up and dumb as usual. 

The dinner-hour arrived: the queen was so happy that she 
received William Douglas with more goodwill than was her 
wont, and it was with difficulty she remained seated during the 
time the meal lasted ; but she restrained herself, and William 
Douglas withdrew, without seeming to have noticed her 
agitation. 
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Scarcely had he gone than Mary ran to the window ; she had 
need of air, and her gaze devoured in advance those wide 
horizons which she was about to cross anew; it seemed to her 
that once at liberty she would never shut herself up in a palace 
again, but would wander about the countryside continually : 
then, amid all these tremors of delight, from time to time she 
felt unexpectedly heavy at heart. She then turned round to 
Mary Seyton, trying to fortify her strength with hers, and the 
young girl kept up her hopes, but rather from duty than from 
conviction. 

But slow as they seemed to the queen, the hours yet 
passed: towards the afternoon some clouds floated across the 
blue sky; the queen remarked upon them joyfully to her 
companion ; Mary Seyton congratulated her upon them, not 
on account of the imaginary omen that the queen sought in 
them, but because of the real importance that the weather 
should be cloudy, that darkness might aid them in their flight. 
While the two prisoners were watching the billowy, moving 
vapours, the hour of dinner arrived ; but it was half an hour of 
constraint and dissimulation, the more painful that, no doubt 
in return for the sort of goodwill shown him by the queen in 
the morning, William Douglas thought himself obliged, in his 
turn, to accompany his duties with fitting compliments, which 
compelled the queen to take a more active part in the con- 
versation than her preoccupation allowed her; but William 
Douglas did not seem in any way to observe this absence of 
mind, and all passed as at breakfast. 

Directly he had gone the queen ran to the window: the 
few clouds which were chasing one another in the sky an hour 
before had thickened and spread, and all the blue was blotted 
out, to give place to a hue dull and leaden as pewter. Mary 
Stuart’s presentiments were thus realised: as to the little house 
in Kinross, which one could still make out in the dusk, it 
remained shut up, and seemed deserted. 

Night fel: the light shone as usual; the queen signalled, it 
disappeared. Mary Stuart waited in vain ; everything remained 
in darkness: the escape was for the same evening. ‘The queen 
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heard eight o’clock, nine o’clock, and ten o’clock strike suc- 
cessively. At ten o'clock the sentinels were relieved; Mary 
Stuart heard the patrols pass beneath her windows, the steps 
of the watch recede: then all returned to silence. Half an hour 
passed away thus; suddenly the owl’s cry resounded thrice, 
the queen recognised George Douglas’s signal: the supreme 
moment had come. 

In these circumstances the queen found all her strength 
revive: she signed to Mary Seyton to take away the bar and 
to fix the rope ladder, while, putting out the lamp, she felt her 
way into the bedroom to seek the casket which contained her 
few remaining jewels. When she came back, George Douglas 
was already in the room. 

** All goes well, madam,” said he. ‘‘ Your friends await you 
on the other side of the lake, Thomas Warden watches at the 
postern, and God has sent us a dark night.” 

The queen, without replying, gave him her hand. George 
bent his knee and carried this hand to his lips ; but on touch- 
ing it, he felt 1t cold and trembling. 

‘‘Madam,” said he, “in Heaven’s name summon all your 
courage, and do not let yourself be downcast at such a 
moment.” 

* Qur Lady-of-Good-Help,” murmured Mary Seyton, ‘come 
to our aid!” 

‘“Summon to you the spirit of the kings your ancestors,” 
responded George, “‘ for at this moment it is not the resigna- 
tion of a Christian that you require, but the strength and 
resolution of a queen.” 

‘Oh, Douglas! Douglas,” cried Mary mournfully, “a fortune- 
teller predicted to me that I should die in prison and by a 
violent death: has not the hour of the prediction arrived ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” George said, ‘‘but it is better to die as a queen 
than to live in this ancient castle calumniated and a 
prisoner.” 

‘‘You are right, George,” the queen answered; “but for a 
woman the first step is everything: forgive me.” Then, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘Come,” said she; “I am ready.” 
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George immediately went to the window, secured the ladder 
again and more firmly, then getting up on to the sill and hold- 
ing to the bars with one hand, he stretched out the other to 
the queen, who, as resolute as she had been timid a moment 
before, mounted on a stool, and had already set one foot on 
the window-ledge, when suddenly the cry, ‘‘ Who goes there?” 
rang out at the foot of the tower. The queen sprang quickly 
back, partly instinctively and partly pushed by George, who, on 
the contrary, leaned out of the window to see whence came this 
cry, which, twice again renewed, remained twice unanswered, 
and was immediately followed by a report and the flash of a 
firearm: at the same moment the sentinel on duty on the 
tower blew his bugle, another set going the alarm bell, and the 
cries, “To arms, to arms!” and “Treason, treason!” re- 
sounded throughout the castle. 

‘Yes, yes, treason, treason!” cried George Douglas, leaping 
down into the room. ‘Yes, the infamous Warden has betrayed 
us!” Then, advancing to Mary, cold and motionless as a statue, 
‘Courage, madam,” said he, “courage! Whatever happens, a 
friend yet remains for you in the castle; it is Little Douglas.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the door of the 
queen’s apartment opened, and William Douglas and Lady 
Lochleven, preceded by servants carrying torches and armed 
soldiers, appeared on the threshold: the room was immediately 
filled with people and light. 

“Mother,” said William Douglas, pointing to his brother 
standing before Mary Stuart and protecting her with his body, 
“do you believe me now? Look!” 

The old lady was for a moment speechless ; then finding a 
word at last, and taking a step forward— 

‘Speak, George Douglas,” cried she, ‘‘ speak, and clear your- 
self at once of the charge which weighs on your honour; say 
but these words, ‘A Douglas was never faithless to his trust,’ 
and I believe you.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered William, “‘a Douglas! ... but he 
—he is not a Douglas.” 

‘May God grant my old age the strength needful to bear 
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on the part of one of my sons such a misfortune, and 
on the part of the other such an injury!” exclaimed Lady 
Lochleven. ‘O woman born under a fatal star,” she went 
on, addressing the queen, “when will you cease to be, in 
the Devil’s hands, an instrument of perdition and death 
to all who approach you? O ancient house of Loch- 
leven, cursed be the hour when this enchantress crossed thy 
threshold !” 

““Do not say that, mother, do not say that,” cried George; 
“blessed be, on the contrary, the moment which proves that, 
if there are Douglases who no longer remember what they owe 
to their sovereigns, there are others who have never forgotten it.” 

** Douglas! Douglas!” murmured Mary Stuart, “did I not 
tell you?” 

‘And I, madam,” said George, “what did I reply then? 
That it was an honour and a duty to every faithful subject of 
your Majesty to die for you.” 

“Well, die, then!” cried William Douglas, springing on his 
brother with raised sword, while he, leaping back, drew his, 
and with a movement quick as thought and eager as hatred 
defended himself. But at the same moment Mary Stuart 
darted between the two young people. 

‘Not another step, Lord Douglas,” said she. ‘Sheathe your 
sword, George, or if you use it, let it be to go hence, and 
against everyone but your brother. I still have need of your 
life ; take care of it.” 

‘My life, like my arm and my honour, is at your service, 
madam, and from the moment you command it I shall preserve 
it for you.” 

With these words, rushing to the door with a violence and 
resolve which prevented anyone’s stopping him— 

“Back!” cried he to the domestics who were barring the 
passage ; “ make way for the young master of Douglas, or woe 
to you!” 

*“Stop him!” cried William. ‘Seize him, dead or alive! Fire 
upon him! Kill him like a dog!” 

Two or three soldiers, not daring to disobey William, pre- 
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tended to pursue his brother. Then some gunshots were 
heard, and a voice crying that George Douglas had just thrown 
himself into the lake. 

** And has he then escaped?” cried William. 

Mary Stuart breathed again; the old lady raised her hands 
to Heaven. 

‘Ves, yes,” murmured William,—“ yes, thank Heaven for 
your son’s flight ; for his flight covers our entire house with 
shame; counting from this hour, we shall be looked upon as 
the accomplices of his treason.” 

“‘ Have pity on me, William!” cried Lady Lochleven, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘*‘ Have compassion on your old mother! See 
you not that I am dying?” 

With these words, she fell backwards, pale and tottering ; 
the steward and a servant supported her in their arms. 

“I believe, my lord,” said Mary Seyton, coming forward, 
‘that your mother has as much need of attention just now as 
the queen has need of repose: do you not consider it is time 
for you to withdraw?” 

“Yes, yes,” said William, “to give you time to spin fresh 
webs, I suppose, and to seek what fresh flies you can take in 
them? It is well, go on with your work; but you have just 
seen that it is not easy to deceive William Douglas. Play 
your game, I shall play mine.” Then turning to the 
servants, ‘‘Go out, all of you,” said he; “and you, mother, 
come.” 

The servants and the soldiers obeyed ; then William Douglas 
went out ,last, supporting Lady Lochleven, and the queen 
heard him shut behind him and double-lock the two doors of 
her prison. 

Scarcely was Mary alone, and certain that she was no longer 
seen or heard, than all her strength deserted her, and, sinking 
into an arm-chair, she burst out sobbing. 

Indeed, all her courage had been needed to sustain her so 
far, and the sight of her enemies alone had given her this 
courage ; but hardly had they gone than her situation appeared 
before her in all its fatal hardship. Dethroned, a prisoner, 
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without another friend in this impregnable castle than a child 
to whom she had scarce given attention, and who was the sole 
and last thread attaching her past hopes to her hopes for the 
future, what remained to Mary Stuart of her two thrones and 
her double power? Her name, that was all; her name with 
which, free, she had doubtless stirred Scotland, but which little 
by little was about to be effaced in the hearts of her adherents, 
and which during her lifetime oblivion was to cover perhaps as 
with a shroud. Such an idea was insupportable to a soul as 
lofty as Mary Stuart’s, and to an organisation which, like that 
of the flowers, has need, before everything, of air, light, and 
sun. 

Fortunately there remained to her the best beloved of her 
four Marys, who, always devoted and consoling, hastened to 
succour and comfort her; but this time it was no easy matter, 
and the queen let her act and speak without answering her 
otherwise than with sobs and tears; when suddenly, looking 
through the window to which she had drawn up her mistress’s 
arm-chair— 

“The light!” cried she, “madam, the light!” At the 
same time she raised the queen, and with arm outstretched 
from the window, she showed her the beacon, the eternal 
symbol of hope, relighted in the midst of this dark night on 
Kinross hill: there was no mistake possible, not a star was 
shining in the sky. 

“Lord God, I give Thee thanks,” said the queen, falling on 
her knees and raising her arms to heaven with a gesture of 
gratitude: ‘‘ Douglas has escaped, and my friends still keep 
watch.” 

Then, after a fervent prayer, which restored to her a little 
strength, the queen re-entered her room, and, tired out by her 
varied successive emotions, she slept an uneasy, agitated sleep, 
over which the indefatigable Mary Seyton kept watch till 
daybreak. 

As William Douglas had said, from this time forward the 
queen was a prisoner indeed, and permission to go down into 
the garden was no longer granted but under the surveillance of 
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two soldiers ; but this annoyance seemed to her so unbearable 
that she preferred to give up the recreation, which, surrounded 
with such conditions, became a torture. So she shut herself 
up in her apartments, finding a certain bitter and haughty 
pleasure in the very excess of her misfortune. 


CHAPTER VII 


WEEK after the events we have related, as nine o’clock 

in the evening had just sounded from the castle bell, 

and the queen and Mary Seyton were sitting at a table where 

they were working at their tapestry, a stone thrown from the 

courtyard passed through the window bars, broke a pane of 

glass, and fell into the room. The queen’s first idea was to 

believe it accidental or an insult; but Mary Seyton, turning 

round, noticed that the stone was wrapped up in a paper: she 

immediately picked it up. The paper was a letter from George 
Douglas, conceived in these terms :— 


*“You have commanded me to live, madam: I have obeyed, 
and your Majesty has been able to tell, from the Kinross light, 
that your servants continue to watch over you. However, not 
to raise suspicion, the soldiers collected for that fatal night dis- 
persed at dawn, and will not gather again till a fresh attempt 
makes their presence necessary. But, alas! to renew this 
attempt now, when your Majesty’s gaolers are on their guard, 
would be your ruin. Let them take every precaution, then, 
madam; let them sleep in security, while we, we, in our 
devotion, shall go on watching. 

“Patience and courage !” 


‘Brave and loyal heart!” cried Mary, ‘‘more constantly 
devoted to misfortune than others are to prosperity! Yes, 
I shall have patience and courage, and so long as that light 
shines I shall still believe in liberty.” 

This letter restored to the queen all her former courage: 
she had means of communication with George through Little 
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Douglas ; for no doubt it was he who had thrown that stone. 
She hastened, in her turn, to write a letter to George, in which 
she both charged him to express her gratitude to all the lords 
who had signed the protestation, and begged them, in the name 
of the fidelity they had sworn to her, not to cool in their 
devotion, promising them, for her part, to await the result with 
that patience and courage they asked of her. 

The queen was not mistaken: next day, as she was at her 
window, Little Douglas came to play at the foot of the tower, 
and, without raising his head, stopped just beneath her to dig 
a trap to catch birds. The queen looked to see if she were 
observed, and assured that that part of the courtyard was 
deserted, she let fall the stone wrapped in her letter: at first 
she feared to have made a serious error; for Little Douglas 
did not even turn at the noise, and it was only after a moment, 
during which the prisoner’s heart was torn with frightful anxiety, 
that indifferently, and as if he were looking for something else, 
the child laid his hand on the stone, and without hurrying, 
without raising his head, without indeed giving any sign of in- 
telligence to her who had thrown it, he put the letter in his 
pocket, finishing the work he had begun with the greatest calm, 
and showing the queen, by this coolness beyond his years, what 
reliance she could place in him. 

From that moment the queen regained fresh hope; but 
days, weeks, months passed without bringing any change in her 
situation; winter came ; the prisoner saw snow spread over the 
plains and mountains, and the lake afforded her, if she had only 
been able to pass the door, a firm road to gain the other bank ; 
but no letter came during all this time to bring her the con- 
soling news that they were busy about her deliverance; the 
faithful light alone announced to her every evening that a friend 
was keeping watch. 

Soon Nature awoke from her death-sleep : some forward sun- 
rays broke through the clouds of this sombre sky of Scotland ; 
the snow melted, the lake broke its ice-crust, the first buds 
opened, the green turf reappeared; everything came out of 
its prison at the joyous approach of spring, and it was a great 
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grief to Mary to see that she alone was condemned to an eternal 
winter. 

At last, one evening, she thought she observed in the motions 
of the light that something fresh was happening: she had so 
often questioned this poor flickering star, and she had so often 
let it count her heart-beats more than twenty times, that to 
spare herself the pain of disappointment, for a long time she 
had no longer interrogated it; however, she resolved to make 
one last attempt, and, almost hopeless, she put her light near 
the window, and immediately took it away ; still, faithful to the 
signal, the other disappeared at the same moment, and reappeared 
at the eleventh heart-beat of the queen. At the same time, 
by a strange coincidence, a stone passing through the window 
fell at Mary Seyton’s feet. It was, like the first, wrapped in a 
letter from George: the queen took it from her companion’s 
hands, opened it, and read :— 


‘‘The moment draws near; your adherents are assembled ; 
summon all your courage. 

‘To-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the evening, drop a cord 
from your window, and draw up the packet that will be fastened 
to it.” 


There remained in the queen’s apartments the rope over 
and above what had served for the ladder taken away by the 
guards the evening of the frustrated escape: next day, at the 
appointed hour, the two prisoners shut up the lamp in the 
bedroom, so that no light should betray them, and Mary Seyton, 
approaching the window, let down the cord. After a minute, 
she felt from its movements that something was being attached 
to it. Mary Seyton pulled, and a rather bulky parcel appeared 
at the bars, which it could not pass on account of its size. 
Then the queen came to her companion’s aid. The parcel 
was untied, and its contents, separately, got through easily. 
The two prisoners carried them into the bedroom, and, barri- 
caded within, commenced an inventory. There were two 
complete suits of men’s clothes in the Douglas livery. The 
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queen was at a loss, when she saw a letter fastened to the 
collar of one of the two coats. Eager to know the meaning 
of this enigma, she immediately opened it, and read as 
follows :— 


“It is only by dint of audacity that her Majesty can recover 
her liberty: let her Majesty read this letter, then, and 
punctually follow, if she deign to adopt them, the instructions 
she will find therein. 

“In the daytime the keys of the castle do not leave the belt 
of the old steward; when curfew is rung and he has made 
his rounds to make sure that all the doors are fast shut, he 
gives them up to William Douglas, who, if he stays up, fastens 
them to his sword-belt, or, if he sleeps, puts them under his 
pillow. For five months, Little Douglas, whom everyone 1s 
accustomed to see working at the armourer’s forge of the castle, 
has been employed in making some like enough to the others, 
once they are substituted for them, for William to be deceived. 
Yesterday Little Douglas finished the last. 

““On the first favourable opportunity that her Majesty will 
know to be about to present itself, by carefully questioning the 
light each day, Little Douglas will exchange the false keys 
for the true, will enter the queen’s room, and will find her 
dressed, as well as Miss Mary Seyton, in their men’s clothing, 
and he will go before them to lead them, by the way which 
offers the best chances for their escape; a boat will be pre- 
pared and will await them. 

“Till then, every evening, as much to accustom themselves 
to these new costumes as to give them an appearance of having 
been worn, her Majesty and Miss Mary Seyton will dress them- 
selves in the suits, which they must keep on from nine o’clock 
till midnight. Besides, it is possible that, without having had 
time to warn them, their young guide may suddenly come to 
seek them: it is urgent, then, that he find them ready. 

“The garments ought to fit perfectly her Majesty and her 
companion, the measure having been taken on Miss Mary 


Fleming and Miss Mary Livingston, who are exactly their size. 
I1I.—20 
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“One cannot too strongly recommend her Majesty to 
summon to her aid on the supreme occasion the coolness and 
courage of which she has given such frequent proofs at other 
times.” 


The two prisoners were astounded at the boldness of this 
plan: at first they looked at one another in consternation, for 
success seemed impossible. They none the less made trial of 
their disguise: as George had said, it fitted each of them as if 
they had been measured for it. 

Every evening the queen questioned the light, as George 
had urged, and that for a whole long month, during which 
each evening the queen and Mary Seyton, although the light 
gave no fresh tidings, arrayed themselves in their men’s clothes, 
as had been arranged, so that they both acquired such practice 
that they became as familiar to them as those of their own sex. 

At last, the 2nd May 1568, the queen was awakened by the 
blowing of a horn: uneasy as to what it announced, she slipped 
on a cloak and ran to the window, where Mary Seyton joined 
her directly. A rather numerous band of horsemen had halted 
on the other side of the lake, displaying the Douglas pennon, 
and three boats were rowing together and vying with each other 
to fetch the new arrivals. 

This event caused the queen dismay: in her situation the 
least change in the castle routine was to be feared, for it might 
upset all the concerted plans. This apprehension redoubled 
when, on the boats drawing near, the queen recognised in the 
elder Lord Douglas the husband of Lady Lochleven and the 
father of William and George. The venerable knight, who was 
Keeper of the Marches in the north, was coming to visit his 
ancient manor, in which he had not set foot for three years. 

It was an event for Lochleven ; and, some minutes after the 
arrival of the boats, Mary Stuart heard the old steward’s foot- 
steps mounting the stairs; he came to announce his master’s 
arrival to the queen, and, as it must needs be a time of re- 
joicing to all the castle inhabitants when its master returned, 
he came to invite the queen to the dinner in celebration of 
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the event: whether instinctively or from distaste, the queen 
declined. 

All day long the bell and the bugle resounded : Lord Douglas, 
like a true feudal lord, travelled with the retinue of a prince. 
One saw nothing but new soldiers and servants passing and 
repassing beneath the queen’s windows: the footmen and 
horsemen were wearing, moreover, a livery similar to that which 
the queen and Mary Seyton had received. 

Mary awaited the night with impatience. The day before, 
she had questioned her light, and it had informed her as usual, 
in reappearing at her eleventh or twelfth heart-beat, that the 
moment of escape was near; but she greatly feared that Lord 
Douglas’s arrival might have upset everything, and that this 
evening’s signal could only announce a postponement. But 
hardly had she seen the light shine than she placed her lamp 
in the window ; the other disappeared directly, and Mary Stuart, 
with terrible anxiety, began to question it. This anxiety in- 
creased when she had counted more than fifteen beats. Then 
she stopped, cast down, her eyes mechanically fixed on the 
spot where the light had been. But her astonishment was 
great when, at the end of a few minutes, she did not see it 
reappear, and when, half an hour having elapsed, everything 
remained in darkness. The queen then renewed her signal, 
but obtained no response: the escape was for the same evening. 

The queen and Mary Seyton were so little expecting this 
issue, that, contrary to their custom, they had not put on their 
men’s clothes that evening. They immediately flew to the 
queen’s bedchamber, bolted the door behind them, and began 
to dress. They had hardly finished their hurried toilette when 
they heard a key turn in the lock: they immediately blew out 
the lamp. Light steps approached the door. The two women 
leaned one against the other; for they both were near falling. 
Someone tapped gently. The queen asked who was there, and 
Little Douglas’s voice answered in the two first lines of an 
old ballad— 


“ Douglas, Douglas, 
Tender and true.” 
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Mary opened directly: it was the watchword agreed upon 
with George Douglas. 

The child was without a light. He stretched out his hand 
and encountered the queen’s: in the starlight, Mary Stuart saw 
him kneel down; then she felt the imprint of his lips on her 
fingers. 

‘Ts your Majesty ready to follow me?” he asked in a low 
tone, rising. 

‘*Yes, my child,” the queen answered: “it is for this even- 
ing, then?” 

“With your Majesty’s permission, yes, it is for this evening.” 

“Is everything ready ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“Follow me everywhere.” 

“My God! my God!” cried Mary Stuart, “have pity on us!” 
Then, having breathed a short prayer in a low voice, while 
Mary Seyton was taking the casket in which were the queen’s 
jewels, “I am ready,” said she ; “and you, darling ?” 

“‘T also,” replied Mary Seyton. 

“Come, then,” said Little Douglas. 

The two prisoners followed the child; the queen going first, 
and Mary Seyton after. Their youthful guide carefully shut 
again the door behind him, so that if a warder happened to 
pass he would see nothing; then he began to descend the 
winding stair. Half-way down, the noise of the feast reached 
them, a mingling of shouts of laughter, the confusion of voices, 
and the clinking of glasses. The queen placed her hand on 
her young guide’s shoulder. 

“Where are you leading us?” she asked him with terror. 

“Out of the castle,” replied the child. 

‘‘ But we shall have to pass through the great hall?” 

“Without a doubt; and that is exactly what George fore- 
saw. Among the footmen, whose livery your Majesty is 
wearing, no one will recognise you.” 

“My God! my God!” the queen murmured, leaning 
against the wail. 
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‘Courage, madam,” said Mary Seyton in a low voice, “or 
we are lost.” 

“You are right,” returned the queen; “let us go.” And 
they started again, still led by their guide. 

At the foot of the stair he stopped, and giving the queena 
stone pitcher full of wine— 

‘Set this jug on your right shoulder, madam,” said he; “‘it 
will hide your face from the guests, and your Majesty will 
give rise to less suspicion if carrying something. You, 
Miss Mary, give me that casket, and put on your head this 
basket of bread. Now, that’s right: do you feel you have 
strength P” 

“Yes,” said the queen. 

“Yes,” said Mary Seyton. 

“Then follow me.” 

The child went on his way, and after a few steps the 
fugitives found themselves in a kind of ante-chamber to the 
great hall, from which proceeded noise and light. Several 
servants were occupied there with different duties; not one 
paid attention to them, and that a little reassured the queen. 
Besides, there was no longer any drawing back: Little Douglas 
had just entered the great hall. 

The guests, seated on both sides of a long table ranged 
according to the rank of those assembled at it, were beginning 
_dessert, and consequently had reached the gayest moment of 
the repast. Moreover, the hall was so large that the lamps 
and candles which lighted it, multiphed as they were, left in 
the most favourable half-light both sides of the apartment, in 
which fifteen or twenty servants were coming and going. The 
queen and Mary Seyton mingled with this crowd, which was 
too much occupied to notice them, and without stopping, with- 
out slackening, without looking back, they crossed the whole 
length of the hall, reached the other door, and found themselves 
in the vestibule corresponding to the one they had passed 
through on coming in. The queen set down her jug there, 
Mary Seyton her basket, and both, still led by the child, entered 
a corridor at the end of which they found themselves in the 
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courtyard. A patrol was passing at the moment, but he took 
no notice of them. 

The child made his way towards the garden, still followed by 
the two women. There, for no little while, it was necessary 
to try which of all the keys opened the door; it was a time 
of inexpressible anxiety. At last the key turned in the lock, 
the door opened ; the queen and Mary Seyton rushed into the 
garden. The child closed the door behind them. 

About two-thirds of the way across, Little Douglas held out 
his hand as a sign to them to stop; then, putting down the 
casket and the keys on the ground, he placed his hands 
together, and blowing into them, thrice imitated the owl’s cry 
so well that it was impossible to believe that a human voice 
was uttering the sounds; then, picking up the casket and the 
keys, he kept on his way on tiptoe and with an attentive ear. 
On getting near the wall, they again stopped, and after a 
moment’s anxious waiting they heard a groan, then something 
like the sound of a falling body. Some seconds later the owl’s 
cry was answered by a tu-whit-tu-whoo. 

“Tt is over,” Little Douglas said calmly ; “come.” 

‘What is over?” asked the queen; “and what is that groan 
we heard?” 

‘There was a sentry at the door on to the lake,” the child 
answered, “ but he is no longer there.” 

The queen felt her heart’s blood grow cold, at the same time 
that a chilly sweat broke out to the roots of her hair; for she 
perfectly understood: an unfortunate being had just lost his 
life on her account. ‘Tottering, she leaned on Mary Seyton, 
who herself felt her strength giving way. Meanwhile Little 
Douglas was trying the keys: the second opened the door. 

‘And the queen?” said in a low voice a man who was 
waiting on the other side of the wall. 

‘She is following me,” replied the child. 

George Douglas, for it was he, sprang into the garden, and, 
taking the queen’s arm on one side and Mary Seyton’s on 
the other, he hurrned them away quickly to the lake-side. 
When passing through the doorway Mary Stuart could not help 
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throwing an uneasy look about her, and it seemed to her that 
a shapeless object was lying at the bottom of the wall, and as 
she was shuddering all over— 

“Do not pity him,” said George in a low voice, “for it isa 
judgment from Heaven. That man was the infamous Warden 
who betrayed us.” 

‘‘ Alas!” said the queen, “guilty as he was, he is none the 
less dead on my account.” 

‘““When it concerned your safety, madam, was one to haggle 
over drops of that base blood? But silence! This way, 
William, this way; let us keep along the wall, whose shadow 
hides us. The boat is within twenty steps, and we are saved.” 

With these words, George hurried on the two women still 
more quickly, and all four, without having been detected, 
reached the banks of the lake. As Douglas had said, a little 
boat was waiting; and, on seeing the fugitives approach, four 
rowers, couched along its bottom, rose, and one of them, 
springing to land, pulled the chain, so that the queen and 
Mary Seyton could get in. Douglas seated them at the prow, 
the child placed himself at the rudder, and George, with a kick, 
pushed off the boat, which began to glide over the lake. 

‘And now,” said he, ‘‘we are really saved ; for they might 
as well pursue a sea swallow on Solway Firth as try to reach 
us. Row, children, row; never mind if they hear us: the 
main thing is to get into the open.” 

‘““Who goes there?” cried a voice above, from the castle 
terrace. 

* Row, row,” said Douglas, placing himself in front of the 
queen. 

“The boat! the boat!” cried the same voice; ‘“‘ bring to 
the boat!” Then, seeing that it continued to recede, 
‘Treason! treason!” cried the sentinel. ‘To arms!” 

At the same moment a flash lit up the lake ; the report of a 
firearm was heard, and a ball passed, whistling. The queen 
uttered a little cry, although she had run no danger, George, as 
we have said, having placed himself in front of her, quite 
protecting her with his body. 
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The alarm bell now rang, and all the castle lights were seen 
moving and glancing about, as if distracted, in the rooms. 

‘Courage, children!” said Douglas. ‘ Row as if your lives 
depended on each stroke of the oar; for ere five minutes the 
skiff will be out after us.” 

‘““That won’t be so easy for them as you think, George,” said 
Little Douglas; “for I shut all the doors behind me, and 
some time will elapse before the keys that I have left there open 
them. As to these,” added he, showing those he had so skil- 
fully abstracted, ‘‘I resign them to the Kelpie, the genie of the 
lake, and I nominate him porter of Lochleven Castle.” 

The discharge of a small piece of artillery answered William’s 
joke; but as the night was too dark for one to aim to such a 
distance as that already between the castle and the boat, the 
ball ricochetted at twenty paces from the fugitives, while the 
report died away in echo after echo. Then Douglas drew a 
pistol from his belt, and, warning the ladies to have no fear, he 
fired in the air, not to answer by idle bravado the castle cannon- 
ade, but to give notice to a troop of faithful friends, who were 
waiting for them on the other shore of the lake, that the queen 
had escaped. Immediately, in spite of the danger of being so 
near Kinross, cries of joy resounded on the bank, and William 
having turned the rudder, the boat made for land at the spot 
whence they had been heard. Douglas then gave his hand to 
the queen, who sprang lightly ashore, and who, falling on her 
knees, immediately began to give thanks to God for her happy 
deliverance. 

On rising, the queen found herself surrounded by her most 
faithful servants— Hamilton, Herries, and Seyton, Mary’s father. 
Light-headed with joy, the queen extended her hands to them, 
thanking them with broken words, which expressed her intoxica- 
tion and her gratitude better than the choicest phrases could 
have done, when suddenly, turning round, she perceived 
George Douglas, alone and melancholy. Then, going to him 
and taking him by the hand— 

‘My lords,” said she, presenting George to them, and point- 
ing to William, ‘behold my two deliverers: behold those 
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to whom, as long as I live, I shall preserve gratitude of which 
nothing will ever acquit me.” 

“‘Madam,” said Douglas, “each of us has only done what he 
ought, and he who has risked most 1s the happiest. But if 
your Majesty will believe me, you will not lose a moment in 
needless words.” 

“Doughks is right,” said Lord Seyton. “To horse! to 
horse !” 

Immediately, and while four couriers set out in four different 
directions to announce to the queen’s friends her happy escape, 
they brought her a horse saddled for her, which she mounted 
with her usual skill; then the little troop, which, composed of 
about twenty persons, was escorting the future destiny of 
Scotland, keeping away from the village of Kinross, to which 
the castle firing had doubtless given the alarm, took at a 
gallop the road to Seyton’s castle, where was already a garrison 
large enough to defend the queen from a sudden attack. 

The queen journeyed all night, accompanied on one side by 
Douglas, on the other by Lord Seyton; then, at daybreak, 
they stopped at the gate of the castle of West Niddrie, 
belonging to Lord Seyton, as we have said, and situated in 
West Lothian. Douglas sprang from his horse to offer his 
hand to Mary Stuart; but Lord Seyton claimed his privilege 
as master of the house. The queen consoled Douglas with a 
glance, and entered the fortress. 

“Madam,” said Lord Seyton, leading her into a room 
prepared for her for nine months, “your Majesty must have 
need of repose, after the fatigue and the emotions you have 
gone through since yesterday morning ; you may sleep here in 
peace, and disquiet yourself for nothing : any noise you may hear 
will be made by a reinforcement of friends which we are expect- 
ing. As to our enemies, your Majesty has nothing to fear from 
them so long as you inhabit the castle of a Seyton.” 

The queen again thanked all her deliverers, gave her hand 
to Douglas to kiss one last time, kissed Little Wiliam on the 
forehead, and named him her favourite page for the future ; 
then, profitting by the advice given her, entered her room 
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where Mary Seyton, to the exclusion of every other woman, 
claimed the privilege of performing about her the duties with 
which she had been charged during their eleven months’ 
captivity in Lochleven Castle. 

On opening her eyes, Mary Stuart thought she had had one of 
those dreams so painful to prisoners, when waking they see 
again the bolts on their doors and the bars on their windows. 
So the queen, unable to believe the evidence of her senses, ran, 
half dressed, to the window. The courtyard was filled with 
soldiers, and these soldiers all friends who had hastened at the 
news of her escape ; she recognised the banners of her faithful 
friends, the Seytons, the Arbroaths, the Herries, and the 
Hamiltons, and scarcely had she been seen at the window than 
all these banners bent before her, with the shouts a hundred 
times repeated of “Long live Mary of Scotland! Long live 
our queen!” Then, without giving heed to the disarray of her 
toilet, lovely and chaste with her emotion and her happiness, 
she greeted them in her turn, her eyes full of tears; but this 
time they were tears of joy. However, the queen recollected 
that she was barely covered, and blushing at having allowed 
herself to be thus carried away in her ecstasy, she abruptly 
drew back, quite rosy with confusion. 

Then she had an instant’s womanly fright: she had fled 
from Lochleven Castle in the Douglas livery, and without 
either the leisure or the opportunity for taking women’s clothes 
with her. But she could not remain attired as a man; so she 
explained her uneasiness to Mary Seyton, who responded by 
opening the closets in the queen’s room. They were furnished, 
not only with robes, the measure for which, like that of the 
suit, had been taken from Mary Fleming, but also with all 
the necessaries for a woman’s toilet. The queen was 
astonished: it was like being in a fairy castle. 

‘* Mignonne,” said she, looking one after another at the 
robes, all the stuffs of which were chosen with exquisite taste, 
**T knew your father was a brave and loyal knight, but I did 
not think him so learned in the matter of the toilet. We 
shall name him groom of the wardrobe.” 
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“Alas! madam,” smilingly replied Mary Seyton, “you are 
not mistaken: my father has had everything in the castle 
furbished up to the last corselet, sharpened to the last sword, 
unfurled to the last banner; but my father, ready as he is to 
die for your Majesty, would not have dreamed for an instant 
of offering you anything but his roof to rest under, or his 
cloak to cover you. It is Douglas again who has foreseen 
everything, prepared everything—everything even to Rosabelle, 
your Majesty’s favourite steed, which is impatiently awaiting 
in the stable the moment when, mounted on her, your 
Majesty will make your triumphal re-entry into Edinburgh.” 

‘“‘ And how has he been able to get her back again?” Mary 
asked. ‘I thought that in the division of my spoils Rosabelle 
had fallen to the fair Alice, my brother’s favourite sultana ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary Seyton, ‘‘it was so; and as her value 
was known, she was kept under lock and key by an army of 
grooms ; but Douglas is the man of miracles, and, as I have 
told you, Rosabelle awaits your Majesty.” 

“Noble Douglas!” murmured the queen, with eyes full 
of tears; then, as if speaking to herself, ‘‘And this is pre- 
cisely one of those devotions that we can never repay. The 
others will be happy with honours, places, money; but to 
Douglas what matter all these things?” 

‘‘Come, madam, come,” said Mary Seyton: ‘‘God takes on 
Himself the debts of kings; He will reward Douglas. As to 
your Majesty, reflect that they are waiting dinner for you. 
I hope,” added she, smiling, ‘“‘that you will not affront my 
father as you did Lord Douglas yesterday in refusing to 
partake of his feast on his fortunate home-coming.” 

“And luck has come to me for it, I hope,” replied Mary. 
“But you are right, darling: no more sad thoughts; we will 
consider when we have indeed become queen again what we 
can do for Douglas.” 

The queen dressed and went down. As Mary Seyton had 
told her, the chief noblemen of her party, already gathered 
round her, were waiting for her in the great hall of the castle. 
Her arrival was greeted with acclamations of the liveliest 
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enthusiasm, and she sat down to table, with Lord Seyton on 
her right hand, Douglas on her left, and behind her Little 
William, who the same day was beginning his duties as 
page. 

Next morning the queen was awakened by the sound of 
trumpets and bugles: it had been decided the day before 
that she should set out that day for Hamilton, where reinforce- 
ments were looked for. The queen donned an elegant 
riding-habit, and soon, mounted on Rosabelle, appeared amid 
her defenders. The shouts of joy redoubled: her beauty, her 
grace, and her courage were admired by everyone. Mary 
Stuart became her own self once more, and she felt spring 
up in her again the power of fascination she had always 
exercised on those who came near her. Everyone was in 
good humour, and the happiest of all was perhaps Little 
William, who for the first time in his life had such a fine 
dress and such a fine horse. 

Two or three thousand men were awaiting the queen at 
Hamilton, which she reached the same evening ; and during the 
night following her arrival the troops increased to six thousand. 
The 2nd of May she was a prisoner, without another friend 
but a child in her prison, without other means of communica- 
tion with her adherents than the flickering and uncertain light 
of a lamp, and three days afterwards—that is to say, between 
the Sunday and the Wednesday—she found herself not only 
free, but also at the head of a powerful confederacy, which 
counted at its head nine earls, eight peers, nine bishops, and 
a number of barons and nobles renowned among the bravest 
of Scotland. 

The advice of the most judicious among those about the 
queen was to shut herself up in the strong castle of Dumbarton, 
which, being impregnable, would give all her adherents time 
to assemble together, distant and scattered as they were: 
accordingly, the guidance of the troops who were to conduct 
the queen to that town was entrusted to the Earl of Argyll, 
and the rrth of May she took the road with an army of nearly 
ten thousand men, 
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Murray was at Glasgow when he heard of the queen’s 
escape: the place was strong; he decided to hold it, and 
summoned to him his bravest and most devoted partisans. 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, Morton, Lindsay of Byres, Lord Loch- 
leven, and William Douglas hastened to him, and six thousand 
of the best troops in the kingdom gathered round them, while 
Lord Ruthven in the counties of Berwick and Angus raised 
levies with which to join them. 

The 13th May, Morton occupied from daybreak the village 
of Langside, through which the queen must pass to get to 
Dumbarton. The news of the occupation reached the queen 
as the two armies were yet seven miles apart. Mary’s first 
instinct was to escape an engagement: she remembered 
her last battle at Carberry Hill, at the end of which she had 
been separated from Bothwell and brought to Edinburgh ; 
so she expressed aloud this opinion, which was supported by 
George Douglas, who, in black armour, without other arms, 
had continued at the queen’s side. 

“ Avoid an engagement!” cried Lord Seyton, not daring 
to answer his sovereign, and replying to George as if this 
opinion had originated with him. ‘‘We could do it, perhaps, 
if we were one to ten; but we shall certainly not do so when 
we are three to two. You speak a strange tongue, my young 
master,” continued he, with some contempt; ‘‘and you forget, 
it seems to me, that you are a Douglas and that you speak 
to a Seyton.” 

‘My lord,” returned George calmly, “ when we only hazard 
the lives of Douglases and Seytons, you will find me, I hope, 
as ready to fight as you, be it one to ten, be it three to two; 
but we are now answerable for an existence dearer to Scotland 
than that of all the Seytons and all the Douglases. My advice 
is then to avoid battle.” 

“ Battle! battle!” cried all the chieftains. 

“You hear, madam?” said Lord Seyton to Mary Stuart: 
‘‘T believe that to wish to act against such unanimity would 
be dangerous. In Scotland, madam, there is an ancient 
proverb which has it that ‘there is most prudence in courage.’” 
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“But have you not heard that the regent has taken up an 
advantageous position?” the queen said. 

“The greyhound hunts the hare on the hillside as well as 
in the plain,” replied Seyton: “ we will drive him out, wherever 
he is.” 

“Let it be as you desire, then, my lords. It shall not be 
said that Mary Stuart returned to the scabbard the sword 
her defenders had drawn for her.” 

Then, turning round to Douglas— 

“* George,” she said to him, “choose a guard of twenty men 
for me, and take command of them: you will not quit me.” 

George bent low in obedience, chose twenty from among 
the bravest men, placed the queen in their midst, and put 
himself at their head; then the troops, which had _ halted, 
received the order to continue their road. In two hours’ time 
the advance guard was in sight of the enemy ; it halted, and 
the rest of the army rejoined it. 

The queen’s troops then found themselves parallel with the 
city of Glasgow, and the heights which rose in front of them 
were already occupied by a force above which floated, as 
above that of Mary, the royal banners of Scotland. On the 
other side, and on the opposite slope, stretched the village of 
Langside, encircled with enclosures and gardens. The road 
which led to it, and which followed all the variations of the 
ground, narrowed at one place in such a way that two men 
could hardly pass abreast, then, farther on, lost itself in a 
ravine, beyond which it reappeared, then branched into two, 
of which one climbed to the village of Langside, while the 
other led to Glasgow. 

On seeing the lie of the ground, the Earl of Argyll immedi- 
ately comprehended the importance of occupying this village, 
and, turning to Lord Seyton, he ordered him to gallop off 
and try to arrive there before the enemy, who doubtless, 
having made the same observation as the commander of the 
royal forces, was setting in motion at that very moment a 
considerable body of cavalry. 

Lord Seyton called up his men directly, but while he was 
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ranging them round his banner, Lord Arbroath drew his sword, 
and approaching the Earl of Argyll— 

‘My lord,” said he, “ you do me a wrong in charging Lord 
Seyton to seize that post: as commander of the vanguard, it 
is to me this honour belongs. Allow me, then, to use my 
privilege in claiming it.” 

“It is I who received the order to seize it; I will seize it!” 
cried Seyton. 

“Perhaps,” returned Lord Arbroath, “ but not before me!” 

“Before you and before every Hamilton in the world!” 
exclaimed Seyton, putting his horse to the gallop and rushing 
down into the hollow road: ‘Saint Bennet! and forward !” 

“Tome, my faithful kinsmen !” cried Lord Arbroath, dashing 
forward on his side with the same object ; “to me, my men-at- 
arms! For God and the queen!” 

The two troops precipitated themselves immediately in dis- 
order and ran against one another in the narrow way, where, 
as we have said, two men could hardly pass abreast. There 
was a terrible collision there, and the conflict began among 
friends who should have been united against the enemy. 
Finally, the two troops, leaving behind them some corpses 
stifled in the press, or even killed by their companions, passed 
through the defile pell-mell and were lost sight of in the ravine. 
But during this struggle Seyton and Arbroath had lost precious 
time, and the detachment sent by Murray, which had taken 
the road by Glasgow, had reached the village beforehand ; 
it was now necessary not to take it, but to retake it. 

Argyll saw that the whole day’s struggle would be con- 
centrated there, and, understanding more and more the 
importance of the village, immediately put himself at the head 
of the body of his army, commanding a rearguard of two 
thousand men to remain there and await further orders to 
take part in the fighting. But whether the captain who com- 
manded them had ill understood, or whether he was eager to 
distinguish himself in the eyes of the queen, scarcely had 
Argyll vanished into the ravine, at the end of which the 
struggle had already commenced between Kirkcaldy of Grange 
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and Morton on the one side, and on the other between 
Arbroath and Seyton, than, without regarding the cries of 
Mary Stuart, he set off in his turn at a gallop, leaving the 
queen without other guard than the little escort of twenty 
men which Douglas had chosen for her. Douglas sighed. 

“ Alas!” said the queen, hearing him, “I am not a soldier, 
but there it seems to me is a battle very badly begun.” 

“What is to be done?” replied Douglas. ‘We are every 
one of us infatuated, from first to last, and all these men are 
behaving to-day like madmen or children.” 

“Victory! victory!” said the queen; ‘the enemy 1s 
retreating, fighting. I see the banners of Seyton and Arbroath 
floating near the first houses in the village. Oh! my brave 
lords,” cried she, clapping her hands. ‘‘ Victory ! victory!” 

But she stopped suddenly on perceiving a body of the enemy’s 
army advancing to charge the victors in flank. 

“Tt is nothing, it 1s nothing,” said Douglas; ‘so long as 
there is only cavalry we have nothing much to fear, and 
besides the Earl of Argyll will fall in in time to aid them.” 

“ George,” said Little William. 

“Well?” asked Douglas. 

“Don’t you see?” the child went on, stretching out his 
arms towards the enemy’s force, which was coming on at a 
gallop. 

* What ?” 

“ Each horseman carries a footman armed with an arquebuse 
behind him, so that the troop is twice as numerous as it 
appears.” 

“That’s true; upon my soul, the child has good sight. Let 
someone go at once full gallop and take news of this to the 
Earl of Argyll.” 

“T! I!” cried Little Wilkam. “I saw them first; it is my 
right to bear the tidings.” 

“Go, then, my child,” said Douglas ; “‘ and may God preserve 
thee |” 

The child flew, quick as lightning, not hearing or feigning 
not to hear the queen, who was recalling him. He was 
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seen to cross the gorge and plunge into the hollow road at 
the moment when Argyll was debouching at the end and 
coming to the aid of Seyton and Arbroath, Meanwhile, the 
enemy’s detachment had dismounted its infantry, which, immedi- 
ately formed up, was scattering on the sides of the ravine by 
paths impracticable for horscs. 

“William will come too late!” cried Douglas, “or even, 
should he arrive in time, the news is now useless to them. 
Oh, madmen, madmen that we are! This is how we have 
always lost all our battles!” 

“Is the battle lost, then?” demanded Mary, growing pale. 

“No, madam, no,” cried Douglas ; ‘‘ Heaven be thanked, not 
yet; but through too great haste we have begun badly.” 

“ And William?” said Mary Stuart. 

‘‘He is now serving his apprenticeship in arms; for, if I am 
not mistaken, he must be at this moment at the very spot 
where those marksmen are making such quick firing.” 

“Poor child!” cried the queen; ‘if ill should befall him, I 
shall never console myself.” 

‘Alas! madam,” replied Douglas, ‘‘I greatly fear that his 
first battle is his last, and that everything is already over for 
him ; for, unless I mistake, there is his horse returning rider- 
less.” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” said the queen, weeping, and 
raising her hands to heaven, ‘it is then decreed that I should 
be fatal to all around me!” 

George was not deceived: it was William’s horse coming 
back without his young master and covered with blood. 

‘“‘Madam,” said Douglas, “we are ill placed here; let us 
gain that hillock on which is the Castle of Crookstone: from 
thence we shall survey the whole battlefield.” 

““No, not there! not there!” said the queen in terror: 
‘within that castle I came to spend the first days of my marriage 
with Darnley ; it will bring me misfortune.” 

“Well, beneath that yew-tree, then,” said George, pointing 
to another slight mse near the first; “but it is important for 


us to lose no detail of this engagement. Everything depends 
1ll.—2I 
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perhaps for your Majesty on an ill-judged manceuvre or a lost 
moment.” 

‘Guide me, then,” the queen said; “for, as for me, I no 
longer see it. Each report o1 that terrible cannonade echoes to 
the depths of my heart.” 

However well placed as was this eminence for overlooking 
from its summit the whole battlefield, the reiterated discharge 
of cannon and musketry covered it with such a cloud of smoke 
that it was impossible to make out from it anything but masses 
lost amid this murderous fog. At last, when an hour had 
passed in this desperate conflict, through the skirts of this sea 
of smoke the fugitives were seen to emerge and disperse in 
all directions, followed by the victors. Only, at that distance, 
it was impossible to make out who had gained or lost 
the battle, and the banners, which on both sides displayed 
the Scottish arms, could in no way clear up this con- 
fusion. 

At that moment there was seen coming down from the Glasgow 
hillsides all the remaining reserve of Murray’s army: it was 
coming at full speed to engage in the fighting; but this 
manceuvre might equally well have for its object the 
support of defeated friends as to complete the rout of the 
enemy. However, soon there was no longer any doubt ; for this 
reserve charged the fugitives, amid whom it spread fresh con- 
fusion. The queen’s army was beaten. At the same time, 
three or four horsemen appeared on the hither side of the 
ravine, advancing at a gallop. Douglas recognised them as 
enemies. 

‘Fly, madam,” cried George, “ fly without loss of a second ; 
for those who are coming upon us are followed by others. 
Gain the road, while I go to check them. And you,” added 
he, addressing the escort, “ be killed to the last man rather 
than let them take your queen.” 

** George! George!” cried the queen, motionless, and as if 
riveted to the spot. 

But George had already dashed away with all his horse’s 
speed, and as he was splendidly mounted, he flew across the 
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space with lightning rapidity, and reached the gorge before the 
enemy. There he stopped, put his lance in rest, and alone 
against five bravely awaited the encounter. 

As to the queen, she had no desire to go; but, on the 
contrary, as if turned to stone, she remained in the same place, 
her eyes fastened on this combat which was taking place at 
scarcely five hundred paces from her. Suddenly, glancing at her 
enemies, she saw that one of them bore in the middle of his 
shield a bleeding heart, the Douglas arms. Then she uttered a 
cry of pain, and drooping her head— 

‘Douglas against Douglas; brother against brother!” she 
murmured: “it only wanted this last blow.” 

“ Madam, madam,” cried her escort, “‘ there is not an instant 
to lose: the young master of Douglas cannot hold out long 
thus alone against five; let us fly! let us fly!” And two of 
them taking the queen’s horse by the bridle, put it to the 
gallop, at the moment when George, after having beaten down 
two of his enemies and wounded a third, was thrown down 
in his turn in the dust, thrust to the heart by a lance-head. 
The queen groaned on seeing him fall; then, as if he alone 
had detained her, and as if he being killed she had no interest 
in anything else, she put Rosabelle to the gallop, and as she 
and her troop were splendidly mounted, they had soon lost 
sight of the battlefield. 

She fled thus for sixty miles, without taking any rest, and 
without ceasing to weep or to sigh: at last, having traversed 
the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, she reached the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, in Galloway, and certain of being, for the time 
at least, sheltered from every danger, she gave the order to 
stop. The prior respectfully received her at the gate of the 
convent. 

“TY bring you misfortune and ruin, father,” said the queen, 
alighting from her horse. 

“They are welcome,” replied the prior, “since they come 
accompanied by duty.” 

The queen gave Rosabelle to the care of one of the men-at- 
arms who had accompanied her, and leaning on Mary Seyton, 
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who had not left her fora moment, and on Lord Herries, who 
had rejoined her on the road, she entered the convent. 

Lord Herries had not concealed her position from Mary 
Stuart: the day had been completely lost, and with the day, 
at least for the present, all hope of reascending the throne of 
Scotland. There remained but three courses for the queen to 
take: to withdraw into France, Spain, or England. On the 
advice of Lord Herries, which accorded with her own feeling, 
she decided upon the last; and that same night she wrote this 
double missive in verse and in prose to Elizabeth :— 


‘‘My DEAR SISTER,—I have often enough begged you to 
receive my tempest-tossed vessel into your haven during the 
storm. If at this pass she finds a safe harbour there, I shall 
cast anchor there for ever: otherwise the bark is in God’s 
keeping, for she is ready and caulked for defence on her 
voyage against all storms. I have dealt openly with you, and 
still do so: do not take it in bad part if I write thus; it is not 
in defiance of you, as it appears, for in everything I rely on 
your friendship.” 


This sonnet accompanied the letter :— 


“‘One thought alone brings danger and delight ; 
Bitter and sweet change places in my heart, 
With doubt, and then with hope, it takes its part, 
Till peace and rest alike are put to flight. 


Therefore, dear sister, if this card pursue 
That keen desire, by which I am oppressed, 
To see you, ‘tis because I live distressed, 
Unless some swift and sweet result ensue. 


Beheld I have my ship compelled by fate 
To seek the open sea, when close to port, 
And calmest days break into storm and gale; 
Wherefore full grieved and fearful is my state, 
Not for your sake, but since, in evil sort, 
Fortune so oft snaps strongest rope and sail.” 
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Elizabeth trembled with joy at receiving this double letter ; 
for the eight years that her enmity had been daily increasing 
to Mary Stuart, she had followed her with her eyes continually, 
as a wolf might a gazelle; at last the gazelle sought refuge in 
the wolf's den. Elizabeth had never hoped as much: she 
immediately despatched an order to the Shenff of Cumberland 
to make known to Mary that she was ready to receive her. One 
morning a bugle was heard blowing on the sea-shore: it was 
Queen Elizabeth’s envoy come to fetch Queen Mary Stuart. 

Then arose great entreaties to the fugitive not to trust herself 
thus to a rival in power, glory, and beauty; but the poor 
dispossessed queen was full of confidence in her she called her 
good sister, and believed herself going, free and rid of care, to 
take at Elizabeth’s court the place due to her rank and her 
misfortunes: thus she persisted, in spite of all that could be 
said. In our time, we have seen the same infatuation seize 
another royal fugitive, who like Mary Stuart confided himself 
to the generosity of his enemy England: like Mary Stuart, 
he was cruelly punished for his confidence, and found in the 
deadly climate of St. Helena the scaffold of Fotheringay. 

Mary Stuart set out on her journey, then, with her little 
following. Arrived at the shore of Solway Firth, she found 
there the Warden of the English Marches: he was a gentleman 
named Lowther, who received the queen with the greatest 
respect, but who gave her to understand that he could not 
permit more than three of her women to accompany her. Mary 
Seyton immediately claimed her privilege: the queen held out 
to her her hand. 

“Alas! mignonne,” said she, “but it might well be another’s 
turn: you have already suffered enough for me and with me.” 

But Mary, unable to reply, clung to her hand, making a sign 
with her head that nothing in the world should part her from 
her mistress. Then all who had accompanied the queen 
renewed their entreaties that she should not persist in this 
fatal resolve, and when she was already a third of the way along 
the plank placed for her to enter the skiff, the Prior of Dun- 
drennan, who had offered Mary Stuart such dangerous and 
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touching hospitality, entered the water up to his knees, to try to 
detain her ; but all was useless : the queen had made up her mind. 

At that moment Lowther approached her. ‘‘ Madam,” said 
he, ‘accept anew my regrets that I cannot offer a warm welcome 
in England to all who would wish to follow you there ; but our 
queen has given us positive orders, and we must carry them 
out. May I be permitted to remind your Majesty that the tide 
serves ?P” 

‘ Positive orders!” cried the prior. ‘Do you hear, madam ? 
Oh! you are lost if you quit this shore! Back, while there is 
yet time! Back, madam, in Heaven’s name! To me, sir 
knights, to me!” he cried, turning to Lord Herries and the 
other lords who had accompanied Mary Stuart; ‘do not allow 
your queen to abandon you, were it needful to struggle with 
her and the English at the same time. Hold her back, my 
lords, in Heaven’s name! withhold her!” 

“What means this violence, sir priest?” said the Warden 
of the Marches. ‘I came here at your queen’s express com- 
mand ; she is free to return to you, and there is no need to have 
recourse to force for that.” Then, addressing the queen— 

‘‘ Madam,” said he, “do you consent to follow me into 
England in full liberty of choice? Answer, I entreat you; for 
my honour demands that the whole world should be aware that 
you have followed me freely.” 

‘«Sir,” replied Mary Stuart, ‘I ask your pardon, in the name 
of this worthy servant of God and his queen, for what he may 
have said of offence to you. Freely I leave Scotland and place 
myself in your hands, trusting that I shall be free either to 
remain in England with my royal sister, or to return to France 
to my worthy relatives.” Then, turning to the priest, “ Your 
blessing, father, and God protect you!” 

“Alas! alas!” murmured the abbot, obeying the queen, 
“it is not we who are in need of God’s protection, but rather 
you, my daughter. May the blessing of a poor priest turn 
aside from you the misfortunes I foresee! Go, and may it be 
with you as the Lord has ordained in His wisdom and in His 
mercy |” 
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Then the queen gave her hand to the sheriff, who conducted 
her to the skiff, followed by Mary Seyton and two other 
women only. The sails were immediately unfurled, and the 
little vessel began to recede from the shores of Galloway, to 
make her way towards those of Cumberland. So long as it 
could be seen, they who had accompanied the queen lingered 
on the beach, waving her signs of adieu, which, standing on 
the deck of the shallop which was bearing her away, she 
retumed with her handkerchief. Finally, the boat dis- 
appeared, and all burst into lamentations or into sobbing. 
They were right, for the good Prior of Dundrennan’s presenti- 


ments were only too true, and they had seen Mary Stuart for 
the last time. 


CHAPTER VIII 


N landing on the shores of England, the Queen of 
Scotland found messengers from Elizabeth empowered 
to express to her all the regret their mistress felt in being un- 
able to admit her to her presence, or to give her the affectionate 
welcome she bore her in her heart. But it was essential, they 
added, that first of all the queen should clear herself of the 
death of Darnley, whose family, being subjects of the Queen of 
England, had a right to her protection and justice. 

Mary Stuart was so blinded that she did not see the trap, 
and immediately offered to prove her innocence to the satis- 
faction of her sister Elizabeth; but scarcely had she in her 
hands Mary Stuart’s letter, than from arbitress she became 
judge, and, naming commissioners to hear the parties, 
summoned Murray to appear and accuse his sister. Murray, 
who knew Elizabeth’s secret intentions with regard to her rival, 
did not hesitate a moment. He came to England, bringing 
the casket containing the three letters we have quoted, some 
verses and some other papers which proved that the queen 
had not only been Bothwell’s mistress during the lifetime of 
Darnley, but had also been aware of the assassination of her 
husband. On their side, Lord Herries and the Bishop of 
Ross, the queen’s advocates, maintained that these letters had 
been forged, that the handwriting was counterfeited, and 
demanded, in verification, experts whom they could not obtain ; 
so that this great controversy remained pending for future ages, 
and to this hour nothing is yet affirmatively settled in this 
matter either by scholars or historians. 

After a five months’ inquiry, the Queen of England made 
known to the parties, that net having, in these proceedings, 
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been able to discover anything to the dishonour of accuser or 
accused, everything would remain i stats guo till one or the 
other could bring forward fresh proofs. 

As a result of this strange decision, Elizabeth should have 
sent back the regent to Scotland, and have left Mary Stuart 
free to go where she would. But, instead of that, she had her 
prisoner removed from Bolton Castle to Carlisle Castle, from 
whose terrace, to crown her with grief, poor Mary Stuart saw 
the blue mountains of her own Scotland. 

However, among the judges named by Elizabeth to examine 
into Mary Stuart’s conduct was Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk. Be it that he was convinced of Mary’s innocence, 
be it that he was urged by the ambitious project which since 
served as a ground for his prosecution, and which was nothing 
else than to wed Mary Stuart, to afhance his daughter to the 
young king, and to become regent of Scotland, he resolved to 
extricate her from her prison. Several members of the high 
nobility of England, among whom were the Earls of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, entered into the plot and 
undertook to support it with all their forces. But their scheme 
had been communicated to the regent: he denounced it to 
Elizabeth, who had Norfolk arrested. Warned in time, West- 
moreland and Northumberland crossed the frontiers and took 
refuge in the Scottish borders which were favourable to Queen 
Mary. The former reached Flanders, where he died in exile; 
the latter, given up to Murray, was sent to the castle of Loch- 
leven, which guarded him more faithfully than it had done its 
royal prisoner. As to Norfolk, he was beheaded. As one 
sees, Mary Stuart’s star had lost none of its fatal influence. 

Meanwhile the regent had returned to Edinburgh, enriched 
with presents from Elizabeth, and having gained, in fact, his 
case with her, since Mary remained a prisoner. He employed 
himself immediately in dispersing the remainder of her 
adiserents, and had hardly shut the gates of Lochleven Castle 
upon Westmoreland than, in the name of the young King 
James vi, he pursued those who had upheld his mother’s 
cause, and among them more particularly the Hamiltons, who 
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him. Then Bothwellhaugh, seeing that whip and spur were 
not enough, drew his dagger and used it to goad on his horse. 
His horse, under this terrible stimulus, acquired fresh vigour, 
and, leaping a gully eighteen feet deep, put between his 
master and his pursuers a barrier which they dared not cross. 

The murderer sought an asylum in France, where he retired 
under the protection of the Guises. There, as the bold stroke 
he had attempted had acquired him a great reputation, some 
days before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, they made him 
overtures to assassinate Admiral Coligny. But Bothwellhaugh 
indignantly repulsed these proposals, saying that he was the 
avenger of abuses and not an assassin, and that those who had 
to complain of the admiral had only to come and ask him 
how he had done, and to do as he. 

As to Murray, he died the night following his wound, leaving 
the regency to the Earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley: on 
learning the news of his death, Elizabeth wrote that she had 
lost her best friend. 

While these events were passing in Scotland, Mary Stuart 
was still a prisoner, in spite of the pressing and successive 
protests of Charles 1x and Henry m1. Taking fright at the 
attempt made in her favour, Elizabeth even had her removed 
to Sheffield Castle, round which fresh patrols were incessantly 
in motion. 

But days, months, years passed, and poor Mary, who had 
borne so impatiently her eleven months’ captivity in Lochleven 
Castle, had been already led from prison to prison for fifteen 
or sixteen years, in spite of her protests and those of the French 
and Spanish ambassadors, when she was finally taken to 
Tutbury Castle and placed under the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, 
her last gaoler: there she found for her sole lodging two low 
and damp rooms, where little by little what strength remained 
to her was so exhausted that there were days on which she 
could not walk, on account of the pain in all her limbs. Then 
it was that she who had been the queen of two kingdoms, who 
was born in a gilded cradle and brought up in silk and velvet, 
was forced to humble herself to ask of her gaoler a softer bed 
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and warmer coverings. This request, treated as an affair of 
state, gave rise to negotiations which lasted a month, after 
which the prisoner was at length granted what she asked. 
And yet the unhealthiness, cold, and privations of all kinds still 
did not work actively enough on that healthy and robust 
organisation. They tried to convey to Paulet what a service 
he would render the Queen of England in cutting short the 
existence of her who, already condemned in her rival’s mind, 
yet delayed to die. But Sir Amyas Paulet, coarse and harsh 
as he was to Mary Stuart, declared that, so long as she was 
with him she would have nothing to fear from poison or dagger, 
because he would taste all the dishes served to his prisoner, 
and that no one should approach her but in his presence. In 
fact, some assassins, sent by Leicester, the very same who had 
aspired for a moment to the hand of the lovely Mary Stuart, 
were driven from the castle directly its stern keeper had learned 
with what intentions they had entered it. Elizabeth had to be 
patient, then, in contenting herself with tormenting her whom 
she could not kill, and still hoping that a fresh opportunity 
would occur for bringing her to trial. That opportunity, so 
long delayed, the fatal star of Mary Stuart at length brought. 
A young Catholic gentleman, a last scion of that ancient 
chivalry which was already dying out at that time, excited by 
the excommunication of Pius v, which pronounced Elizabeth 
fallen from her kingdom on earth and her salvation in heaven, 
resolved to restore liberty to Mary, who thenceforth was begin- 
ning to be looked upon, no longer as a political prisoner, but 
as a martyr for her faith. Accordingly, braving the law which 
Elizabeth had had made in 1585, and which provided that, if any 
attempt on her person was meditated by, or for, a person who 
thought he had claims to the crown of England, a commission 
would be appointed composed of twenty-five members, which, 
to the exclusion of every other tribunal, would be empowered 
to examine into the offence, and to condemn the guilty persons, 
whosoever they might be. Babington, not at all discouraged 
by the example of his predecessors, assembled five of his friends, 
Catholics as zealous as himself, who engaged their life and 
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honour in the plot of which he was the head, and which had 
as its aim to assassinate Elizabeth, and as a result to place Mary 
Stuart on the English throne. But this scheme, well planned 
as it was, was revealed to Walsingham, who allowed the con- 
spirators to go as far as he thought he could without danger, 
and who, the day before that fixed for the assassination, had 
them arrested. 

This imprudent and desperate attempt delighted Elizabeth, 
for, according to the letter oftthe law, it finally gave her rival’s 
life into her hands. Orders were immediately given to Sir 
Amyas Paulet to seize the prisoner’s papers and to move her to 
Fotheringay Castle. The gaoler, then, hypocritically relaxing 
his usual severity, suggested to Mary Stuart that she should go 
riding, under the pretext that she had need of an airing. The 
poor prisoner, who for three years had only seen the country 
through her prison bars, joyfully accepted, and left Tutbury 
between two guards, mounted, for greater security, on a horse 
whose feet were hobbled. These two guards took her to 
Fotheringay Castle, her new habitation, where she found the 
apartment she was to lodge in already hung in black. Mary 
Stuart had entered alive into her tomb. As to Babington and 
his accomplices, they had been already beheaded. 

Meanwhile, her two secretaries, Curle and Nau, were arrested, 
and all her papers were seized and sent to Elizabeth, who, on her 
part, ordered the forty commissioners to assemble, and proceed 
without intermission to the trial of the prisoner. They arrived 
at Fotheringay the 14th October 1586; and next day, being 
assembled in the great hall of the castle, they began the 
examination. 

At first Mary refused to appear before them, declaring that 
she did not recognise the commissioners as judges, they not 
being her peers, and not acknowledging the English law, which 
had never afforded her protection, and which had constantly 
abandoned her to the rule of force. But seeing that they pro- 
ceeded none the less, and that every calumny was allowed, no 
one being there to refute it, she resolved to appear before the 
commissioners. We quote the two interrogatories to which 
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Mary Stuart submitted as they are set down in the report of 
M. de Belli¢vre to M. de Villeroy. M. de Belli¢vre, as we shall 
see later, had been specially sent by King Henry 11 to 
Elizabeth.! 

The said lady being seated at the end of the table in the said 
hall, and the said commissoners about her— 

The Queen of Scotland began to speak in these terms :— 

‘I do not admit that any one of you here assembled is my 
peer or my judge to examine me upon any charge. Thus what 
I do, and now tell you, is of my own free will, taking God to 
witness that I am innocent and pure in conscience of the 
accusations and slanders of which they wish to accuse me. 
For Iam a free princess and born a queen, obedient to no one, 
save to God, to whom alone I must give an account of my 
actions. This is why I protest yet again that my appearance 
before you be not prejudicial either to me, or to the kings, 
princes and potentates, my allies, nor to my son, and I require 
that my protest be registered, and I demand the record of it.” 

Then the chancellor, who was one of the commissioners, 
replied in his turn, and protested against the protestation ; 
then he ordered that there should be read over to the Queen 
of Scotland the commission in virtue of which they were pro- 
ceeding—a commission founded on the statutes and law of the 
kingdom. 

But to this Mary Stuart made answer that she again pro- 
tested ; that the said statutes and laws were without force 
against her, because these statutes and laws are not made for 
persons of her condition. 

To this the chancellor replied that the commission intended 
to proceed against her, even if she refused to answer, and declared 
that the trial should proceed ; for she was doubly subject to 
indictment, the conspirators having not only plotted in her 
favour, but also with her consent: to which the said Queen of 
Scotland responded that she had never even thought of it. 


1 Intelligence for M. Villeroy of what was done in England by M. de 
Belliévre about the affairs of the Queen of Scotland, in the months of 
November and December 1586 and January 1587. 
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Upon this, the letters it was alleged she had written to 
Babington and his answers were read to her. 

Mary Stuart then affirmed that she had never seen Babington, 
that she had never had any conference with him, had never in 
her life received a single letter from him, and that she defied 
anyone in the world to maintain that she had ever done any- 
thing to the prejudice of the said Queen of England ; that 
besides, strictly guarded as she was, away from all news, with- 
drawn from and deprived of those nearest her, surrounded with 
enemies, deprived finally of all advice, she had been unable to 
participate in or to consent to the practices of which she was 
accused ; that there are, besides, many persons who wrote to 
her what she had no knowledge of, and that she had received 
a number of letters without knowing whence they came to her. 

Then Babington’s confession was read to her ; but she replied 
that she did not know what was meant ; that besides, if Babing- 
ton and his accomplices had said such things, they were base 
men, false and liars. 

“‘ Besides,” added she, “‘show me my handwriting and my 
signature, since you say that I wrote to Babington, and not 
copies counterfeited hke these which you have filled at your 
leisure with the falsehoods it has pleased you to insert.” 

Then she was shown the letter that Babington, it was said, 
had written her. She glanced at it; then said, “I have no 
knowledge of this letter.” Upon this, she was shown her reply, 
and she said again, ‘‘I have no more knowledge of this answer. 
If you will show me my own letter and my own signature con- 
taining what you say, I will acquiesce in all; but up to the 
present, as I have already told you, you have produced nothing 
worthy of credence, unless it be the copies you have invented 
and added to with what seemed good to you.” 

With these words, she rose, and with her eyes full of tears— 

“If I have ever,” said she, “consented to such intrigues, 
having for object my sister’s death, I pray God that He have 
neither pity nor mercy on me. _ I confess that I have written to 
several persons, that I have implored them to deliver me from 
my wretched prisons, where I languished, a captive and ill-treated 
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princess, for nineteen years and seven months; but it never 
occurred to me, even in thought, to write or even to desire such 
things against the queen. Yes, I also confess to having exerted 
myself for the deliverance of some persecuted Catholics, and if 
I had been able, and could yet, with my own blood, protect 
them and save them from their pains, I would have done it, and 
would do it for them with all my power, in order to save them from 
destruction.” 

Then, turning to the secretary Walsingham— 

“But, my lord,” said she, ‘from the moment I see you here, 
I know whence comes this blow: you have always been my 
greatest enemy and my son’s, and you have moved everyone 
against me and to my prejudice.” 

Thus accused to his face, Walsingham rose. 

“Madam,” he replied, “‘I protest before God, who is my 
witness, that you deceive yourself, and that I have never done 
anything against you unworthy of a good man, either as an 
individual or as a public personage.” 

This is all that was said and done that day in the proceedings, 
till the next day, when the queen was again obliged to appear 
before the commissioners. 

And being seated at the end of the table of the said hall,and the 
said commissioners about her, she began to speak in a loud voice. 

“Vou are not unaware, my lords and gentlemen, that I am 
a sovereign queen, anointed and consecrated in the church of 
God, and cannot, and ought not, for any reason whatever, be 
summoned to your courts, or called to your bar, to be judged 
by the law and statutes that you lay down; for I am a princess 
and free, and I do not owe to any prince more than he owes 
to me; and on everything of which I am accused towards my 
said sister, I cannot reply if you do not permit me to be assisted 
by counsel. And if you go further, do what you will; but from 
all your procedure, in reiterating my protestations, I appeal to 
God, who is the only just and true Judge, and to the kings and 
princes my allies and confederates.” 

This protestation was once more registered, as she had re- 
quired of the commissioners. Then she was told that she had 

III. —22 
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further written several letters to the princes of Christendom, 
against the queen and the kingdom of England. 

As to that,” replied Mary Stuart, “it is another matter, and 
I do not deny it; and if it was again to do, I should do as I 
have done, to gain my liberty ; for there is not a man or woman 
in the world, of less rank than I, who would am do it, and who 
would not make use of the help and succour of their friends to 
issue from a captivity as harsh as mine was. You charge me 
with certain letters from Babington: well, I do not deny that 
he has written to me and that I have replied to him ; but if you 
find in my answers a single word about the queen my sister, 
well, yes, there will be good cause to prosecute me. I replied 
to him who wrote to me that he would set me at liberty, that I 
accepted his offer, if he could do it without compromising the 
one or the other of us: that 1s all. 

“As to my secretaries,” added the queen, “not they, but 
torture spoke by their mouths: and as to the confessions of 
Babington and his accomplices, there is not much to be made 
of them; for now that they are dead you can say all that seems 
good to you; and let who will believe you.” 

With these words, the queen refused to answer further if she 
were not given counsel, and, renewing her protestation, she 
withdrew into her apartment; but, as the chancellor had 
threatened, the trial was continued despite her absence. 

However, M. de Chateauneuf, the French ambassador to 
London, saw matters too near at hand to be deceived as to 
their course: accordingly, at the first rumour which came to him 
of bringing Mary Stuart to trial, he wrote to King Henry 11, that 
he might intervene in the prisoner’s favour. Henry 111 imme- 
diately despatched to Queen Elizabeth an embassy extraordinary, 
of which M. de Belli¢vre was the chief; and at the same time, 
having learned that James vi, Mary’s son, far from interesting 
himself in his mother’s fate, had replied to the French minister, 
Courcelles, who spoke to him of her, “I can do nothing ; let 
her drink what she has spilled,” he wrote him the following 
letter, to decide the young prince to second him in the steps he 
was going to take :— 
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“© 213st November, 1586. 

‘© COURCELLES,— I have received your letter of the 4th 
October last, in which I have seen the discourse that the King 
of Scotland has held with you concerning what you have 
witnessed to him of the good affection I bear him, discourse 
in which he has given proof of desiring to reciprocate it 
entirely; but I wish that that letter had informed me also 
that he was better disposed towards the queen his mother, 
and that he had the heart and the desire to arrange everything 
in a way to assist her in the affliction in which she now is, 
reflecting that the prison where she has been unjustly detained 
for eighteen years and more has induced her to lend an ear to 
many things which have been proposed to her for gaining her 
liberty, a thing which is naturally greatly desired by all men, 
and more still by those who are born sovereigns and rulers, 
who bear being kept prisoners thus with less patience. He 
should also consider that if the Queen of England, my good 
sister, allows herself to be persuaded by the counsels of those 
who wish that she should stain herself with Queen Mary’s 
blood, it will be a matter which will bring him to great dis- 
honour, inasmuch as one will judge that he will have refused 
his mother the good offices that he should render her with the 
said Queen of England, and which would have perhaps been 
sufficient to move her, if he would have employed them, as 
warmly, and as soon his natural duty commanded him. 
Moreover, it is to be feared for him, that, his mother dead, 
his own turn may come, and that one may think of doing as 
much for him, by some violent means, to make the English 
succession easier to seize for those who are likely to have it 
after the said Queen Elizabeth, and not only to defraud the 
said King of Scotland of the claim he can put forward, but to 
render doubtful even that which he has to his own crown. I 
do not know in what condition the affairs of my said sister-in- 
law will be when you receive this letter; but I will tell you 
that in every case I wish you to rouse strongly the said King 
of Scotland, with remonstrances, and everything else which 
may bear on this subject, to embrace the defence and protec- 
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tion of his said mother, and to express to him, on my part, that 
as this will be a matter for which he will be greatly praised by 
all the other kings and sovereign princes, he must be assured 
that if he fails in it there will be great censure for him, and 
perhaps notable injury to himself in particular. Futhermore, 
as to the state of my own affairs, you know that the queen, 
madam and mother, is about to see very soon the King of 
Navarre, and to confer with him on the matter of the pacifica- 
tion of the troubles of this kingdom, to which, if he bear as 
much good affection as I do for my part, I hope that things 
may come toa good conclusion, and that my subjects will have 
some respite from the great evils and calamities that the war 
occasions them : supplicating the Creator, Courcelles, that He 
may have you in His holy keeping. 

“Written at St. Germain-en-Laye, the 21st day of November 
1586. 

(Signed) “HENRI, 
And below, BRULART.” 


This letter finally decided James vi to make a kind of 
demonstration in his mother’s favour: he sent Gray, Robert 
Melville, and Keith to Queen Elizabeth. But although 
London was nearer Edinburgh than was Paris, the French 
envoys reached it before the Scotch. 

It is true that on reaching Calais, the 27th of November, 
M. de Belli¢vre had found a special messenger there to tell 
him not to lose an instant, from M. de Chateauneuf, who, to 
provide for every difficulty, had chartered a vessel ready in the 
harbour. But however great the speed these noble lords 
wished to make, they were obliged to await the wind’s good- 
will, which did not allow them to put to sea till Friday 28th 
at midnight ; next day also, on reaching Dover at nine o’clock, 
they were so shaken by sea-sickness that they were forced to 
stay a whole day in the town to recover, so that it was not till 
Sunday 30th that M. de Belliévre was able to set out in the 
coach that M. Chateauneuf sent him by M. de Brancaleon, 
and take the road to London, accompanied by the gentlemen 
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of his suite, who rode on post-horses; but resting only a few 
hours on the way to make up for lost time, they at last arrived 
in London, Sunday the rst of December at midday. M. de 
Bellitvre immediately sent one of the gentlemen of his suite, 
named M. de Villiers, to the Queen of England, who was 
holding her court at Richmond Castle: the decree had been 
secretly pronounced already six days, and submitted to Parlia- 
ment, which was to deliberate upon it with closed doors. 

The French ambassadors could not have chosen a worse 
moment to approach Elizabeth ; and to gain time she declined 
to receive M. de Villiers, returning the answer that he would 
himself know next day the reason for this refusal. And indeed, 
next day, the rumour spread in London that the French Embassy 
had contagion, and that two of the lords in it having died of 
the plague at Calais, the queen, whatever wish she might have 
to be agreeable to Henry 111, could not endanger her precious 
existence by receiving his envoys. Great was the astonishment 
of M. de Bellitvre at learning this news: he protested that 
the queen was led into error by a false report, and insisted on 
being received. Nevertheless, the delays lasted another six 
days; but as the ambassadors threatened to depart without 
waiting longer, and as, upon the whole, Elizabeth, disquieted by 
Spain, had no desire to embroil herself with France, she had M. 
de Belli¢tvre informed on the morning of the 7th of December 
that she was ready to receive him after dinner at Richmond 
Castle, together with the noblemen of his suite. 

At the appointed time the French ambassadors presented 
themselves at the castle gates, and, having been brought to 
the queen, found her seated on her throne and surrounded 
by the greatest lords in her kingdom. Then MM. de 
Chateauneuf and de Bellitvre, the one the ambassador in 
ordinary and the other the envoy extraordinary, having greeted 
her on the part of the King of France, began to make her 
the remonstrances with which they were charged. Elizabeth 
replied, not only in the same French tongue, but also in the 
most beautiful speech in use at that time, and, carried away by 
passion, pointed out to the envoys of her brother Henry that 
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the Queen of Scotland had always proceeded against her, and 
that this was the third time that she had wished to attempt her 
life by an infinity of ways; which she had already borne too 
long and with too much patience, but that never had anything 
so profoundly cut her to the heart as her last conspiracy ; that 
event, added she with sadness, having caused her to sigh more 
and to shed more tears than the loss of all her relations, so 
much the more that the Queen of Scotland was her near 
relative and closely connected with the King of France; and 
as, in their remonstrances, MM. de Chateauneuf and de 
Bellitvre had brought forward several examples drawn from 
history, she assumed, in reply to them on this occasion, the 
pedantic style which was usual with her, and told them that 
she had seen and read a great many books in her life, and 
a thousand more than others of her sex and her rank were 
wont to, but that she had never found in them a single 
example of a deed like that attempted on her—a deed pursued 
by a relative, whom the king her brother could not and ought 
not to support in her wickedness, when it was, on the con- 
trary, his duty to hasten the just punishment of it: then she 
added, addressing herself specially to M. de Belliévre, and 
coming down again from the height of her pride to a gracious 
countenance, that she greatly regretted he was not deputed 
for a better occasion; that in a few days she would reply to 
King Henry her brother, concerning whose health she was 
solicitous, as well as that of the queen mother, who must 
experience such great fatigue from the trouble she took to 
restore peace to her son’s kingdom; and then, not wishing to 
hear more, she withdrew into her room. 

The envoys returned to London, where they awaited the 
promised reply; but while they were expecting it unavailingly, 
they heard quietly the sentence of death given against Queen 
Mary, which decided them to return to Richmond to make 
fresh remonstrances to Queen Elizabeth. After two or three 
fruitless journeys, they were at last, December 15th, admitted 
for the second time to the royal presence. 

The queen did not deny that the sentence had been pro- 
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nounced, and as it was easy to see that she did not intend in 
this case to use her right of pardon, M. de Belliévre, judging 
that there was nothing to be done, asked for a safe-conduct 
to return to his king: Elizabeth promised it to him within two 
or three days. 

On the following Tuesday, the 17th of the same month 
of December, Parliament as well as the chief lords of the 
realm were convoked at the Palace of Westminster, and there, 
in full court and before all, sentence of death was pro- 
claimed and pronounced against Mary Stuart: then this same 
sentence, with great display and great solemnity, was read in 
the squares and at the cross-roads of London, whence it spread 
throughout the kingdom ; and upon this proclamation the bells 
rang for twenty-four hours, while the strictest orders were given 
to each of the inhabitants to light bonfires in front of their 
houses, as is the custom in France on the Eve of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Then, amid this sound of bells, by the light of these bonfires, 
M. de Belli¢vre, wishing to make a last effort, in order to have 
nothing with which to reproach himself, wrote the following 
letter to Queen Elizabeth :— 


“ MapDAM,—We quitted your Majesty yesterday, expecting, as 
it had pleased you to inform us, to receive in a few days your 
reply touching the prayer that we made you on behalf of our 
good master, your brother, for the Queen of Scotland, his 
sister-in-law and confederate; but as this morning we have 
been informed that the judgment given against the said queen 
has been proclaimed in London, although we had promised 
ourselves another issue from your clemency and the friendship 
you bear to the said lord king your good brother, nevertheless, 
to neglect no part of our duty, and believing in so doing to 
serve the intentions of the king our master, we have not wanted 
to fail to write to you this present letter, in which we supplicate 
you once again, very humbly, not to refuse his Majesty the 
very pressing and very affectionate prayer that he has made 
you, that you will be pleased to preserve the life of the said 
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lady Queen of Scotland, which the said lord king will receive 
as the greatest pleasure your Majesty could do him; while, on 
the contrary, he could not imagine anything which would cause 
him more displeasure, and which would wound him more, than if 
he were used harshly with regard to the said lady queen, being 
what she is to him: and as, madam, the said king our master, 
your good brother, when for this object he despatched us to 
your Majesty, had not conceived that it was possible, in any 
case, to determine so promptly upon such an execution, we 
implore you, madam, very humbly, before permitting it to go 
further, to grant us some time in which we can make known to 
him the state of the affairs of the said Queen of Scotland, in 
order that before your Majesty takes a final resolution, you 
may know what it may please his very Christian Majesty to 
tell you and point out to you on the greatest affair which, 
in our memory, has been submitted to men’s judgment. 
Monsieur de Saint-Cyr, who will give these presents to your 
Majesty, will bring us, if it pleases you, your good reply. 
‘London, this 16th day of December 1586. 
““(Stened) DE BELLIEVRE, 
And DE L’AUBESPINE CHATEAUNEUF.” 


The same day, M. de Saint-Cyr and the other French lords 
returned to Richmond to take this letter; but the queen 
would not receive them, alleging indisposition, so that they 
were obliged to leave the letter with Walsingham, her first 
Secretary of State, who promised them to send the queen’s 
answer the following day. 

In spite of this promise, the French lords waited two days 
more: at last, on the second day, towards evening, two English 
gentlemen sought out M. de Bellitvre in London, and, vvd 
voce, without any letter to confirm what they were charged to 
say, announced to him, on behalf of their queen, that in reply 
to the letter that they had written her, and to do justice to the 
desire they had shown to obtain for the condemned a reprieve 
during which they would make known the decision to the 
King of France, her Majesty would grant twelve days. As 
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this was Elizabeth’s last word, and it was useless to lose time 
in pressing her further, M. de Genlis was immediately despatched 
to his Majesty the King of France, to whom, besides the long 
despatch of M. de Chateauneuf and de Bellitvre which he 
was charged to remit, he was to say vivd voce what he had seen 
and heard relative to the affairs of Queen Mary during the 
whole time he had been in England. 

Henry 111 responded immediately with a letter containing 
fresh instructions for MM. de Chateauneuf and de Belliévre ; 
but in spite of all the haste M. de Genlis could make, he did 
not reach London till the fourteenth day—that ts to say, forty- 
eight hours after the expiration of the delay granted ; neverthe- 
less, as the sentence had not yet been put into execution, MM. 
de Belli¢vre and de Chateauneuf set out at once for Greenwich 
Castle, some miles from London, where the queen was keeping 
Christmas, to beg her to grant them an audience, in which they 
could transmit to her Majesty their king’s reply; but they 
could obtain nothing for four or five days ; however, as they 
were not disheartened, and returned unceasingly to the charge, 
January 6th, MM. de Belliévre and de Chateauneuf were at 
last sent for by the queen. 

As on the first occasion, they were introduced with all the 
ceremonial in use at that time, and found Elizabeth in an 
audience-chamber. The ambassadors approached her, greeted 
her, and M. de Belli¢vre began to address to her with respect, 
but at the same time with firmness, his master’s remonstrances. 
Elizabeth listened to them with an impatient air, fidgeting in 
her seat ; then at last, unable to control herself, she burst out, 
rising and growing red with anger— 

““M. de Belliévre,” said she, ‘are you really charged by the 
king my brother to speak to me in such a way ?” 

‘Yes, madam,” replied M. de Belli¢vre, bowing; “I am 
expressly commanded to do so.” 

‘And have you this command under his hand?” continued 
Elizabeth. 

“Yes, madam,” returned the ambassador with the same 
calmness ; “and the king my master, your good brother, has 
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expressly charged me, in letters signed by his own hand, to 
make to your Majesty the remonstrances which I have had the 
honour to address to you.” 

“Well,” cried Elizabeth, no longer containing herself, ‘‘I 
demand of you a copy of that letter, signed by you ; and reflect 
that you will answer for each word that you take away or add.” 

‘6 Madam,” answered M. de Belliévre, ‘it is not the custom 
of the kings of France, or of their agents, to forge letters or 
documents; you will have the copies you require to-morrow 
morning, then, and I pledge their accuracy on my honour.” 

“Enough, sir, enough!” said the queen, and signing to 
everyone in the room to go out, she remained nearly an hour 
with MM. de Chateauneuf and de Bellitvre. No one knows 
what passed in that interview, except that the queen promised 
to send an ambassador to the King of France, who, she 
promised, would be in Paris, if not before, at least at the same 
time as M. de Belliévre, and would be the bearer of her final 
resolve as to the affairs of the Queen of Scotland; Elizabeth 
then withdrew, giving the French envoys to understand that 
any fresh attempt they might make to see her would be useless. 

On the 13th of January the ambassadors received their 
passports and at the same time notice that a vessel of the 
queen’s was awaiting them at Dover. 

The very day of their departure a strange incident occurred. 
A gentleman named Stafford, a brother of Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to the King of France, presented himself at M. de Trappes’s, 
one of the officials in the French chancellery, telling him that 
he was acquainted with a prisoner for debt who had a matter 
of the utmost importance to communicate to him, and that 
he might pay the greater attention to it, he told him that 
this matter was connected with the service of the King of 
France, and concerned the affairs of Queen Mary of Scotland. 
M. de Trappes, although mistrusting this overture from the 
first, did not want, in case his suspicions deceived him, to 
have to reproach himself for any neglect on such a pressing 
occasion. He repaired, then, with Mr. Stafford to the prison 
where he who wished to converse with him was detained, 
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When he was with him, the prisoner told him that he was 
locked up for a debt of only twenty crowns, and that his 
desire to be at liberty was so great that if M. de Chateauneuf 
would pay that sum for him he would undertake to deliver the 
Queen of Scotland from her danger, by stabbing Elizabeth: to 
this proposal, M. de Trappes, who saw the pitfall laid for the 
French ambassador, was greatly astonished, and said that he was 
certain that M. de Chateauneuf would consider as very evil 
every enterprise having as its aim to threaten in any way the 
life of Queen Elizabeth or the peace of the realm; then, not 
desiring to hear more, he returned to M. de Chateauneuf and 
related to him what had just happened. M. de Chateauneuf, 
who perceived the real cause of this overture, immediately said 
to Mr. Stafford that he thought it strange that a gentleman 
like himself should undertake with another gentleman such 
treachery, and requested him to leave the Embassy at once, 
and never to set foot there again. ‘Then Stafford withdrew, 
and appearing to think himself a lost man, he implored M. de 
Trappes to allow him to cross the Channel with him and 
the French envoys. M. de Trappes referred him to M. de 
Chateauneuf, who answered Mr. Stafford directly that he had 
not only forbidden him his house, but also all relations with 
any person from the Embassy, that he must thus very well see 
that his request could not be granted; he added that if he 
were not restrained by the consideration he desired to keep 
for his brother the Earl of Stafford, his colleague, he would at 
once denounce his treason to Elizabeth. The same day 
Stafford was arrested. 

After this conference, M. de Trappes set out to rejoin his 
travelling companions, who were some hours in advance of 
him, when on reaching Dover he was arrested in his turn and 
brought back to prison in London. Interrogated the same 
day, M. de Trappes frankly related what had passed, appealing 
to M. de Chateauneuf as to the truth of what he said. — 

The day following there was a second interrogatory, and 
great was his amazement when, on requesting that the one of 
the day before should be shown him, he was merely shown, 
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according to custom in English law, counterfeit copies, in which 
were avowals compromising him as well as M. de Chateauneuf : 
he objected and protested, refused to answer or to sign any- 
thing further, and was taken back to the Tower with redoubled 
precaution, the object of which was the appearance of an 
important accusation. 

Next day, M. de Chateauneuf was summoned before the 
queen, and there confronted with Stafford, who impudently 
maintained that he had treated of a plot with M. de Trappes 
and a certain prisoner for debt—a plot which aimed at nothing 
less than endangering the queen’s life. M. de Chateauneuf 
defended himself with the warmth of indignation, but Elizabeth 
had too great an interest in being unconvinced even to attend 
to the evidence. She then said to M. de Ch&teauneuf that 
his character of ambassador alone prevented her having him 
arrested like his accomplice M. de Trappes; and immediately 
despatching, as she had promised, an ambassador to King 
Henry 11, she charged him not to excuse her for the sentence 
which had just been pronounced and the death which must 
soon follow, but to accuse M. de Chateauneuf of having taken 
part ina plot of which the discovery alone had been able to 
decide her to consent to the death of the Queen of Scotland, 
certain as she was by experience, that so long as her enemy 
lived her existence would be hourly threatened. 

On the same day, Elizabeth made haste to spread, not only 
in London, but also throughout England, the rumour of the 
fresh danger from which she had just escaped, so that, when, two 
days after the departure of the French envoys, the Scottish 
ambassadors, who, as one sees, had not used much speed, 
arrived, the queen answered them that their request came 
unseasonably, at a time when she had just had proof that, so 
long as Mary Stuart existed, her own (Elizabeth’s) life was in 
danger. Robert Melville wished to reply to this; but Elizabeth 
flew into a passion, saying that it was he, Melville, who had 
given the King of Scotland the bad advice to intercede for 
his mother, and that if she had such an adviser she would have 
him beheaded. To which Melville answered— 
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“That at the risk of his life he would never spare his 
master good advice; and that, on the contrary, he who would 
counse] a son to let his mother perish, would deserve to be 
beheaded.” 

Upon this reply, Elizabeth ordered the Scotch envoys to 
withdraw, telling them that she would let them have her 
answer. 

Three or four days passed, and as they heard nothing further, 
they asked again for a parting audience to hear the last resolve 
of her to whom they were sent: the queen then decided to 
grant it, and all passed, as with M. de Belliévre, in recrimi- 
nations and complaints. Finally, Elizabeth asked them what 
guarantee they would give for her life in the event of her 
consenting to pardon the Queen of Scotland. The envoys 
responded that they were authorised to make pledges in the 
name of the King of Scotland their master, and all the lords of 
his realm, that Mary Stuart should renounce in favour of her 
son all her claims upon the English crown, and that she 
should give as security for this undertaking the King of France, 
and all the princes and lords, his relations and friends. 

To this answer, the queen, without her usual presence of 
mind, cried, ‘‘What are you saying, Melville? That would 
be to arm my enemy with two claims, while he has only one.” 

“Does your Majesty then regard the king my master as 
your enemy?” replied Melville. “ He believed himself happier, 
madam, and thought he was your ally.” 

“No, no,” Elizabeth said, blushing ; “it is a way of speaking : 
and if you find a means of reconciling everything, gentlemen, 
to prove to you, on the contrary, that I regard King James v1 
as my good and faithful ally, I am quite ready to incline to 
mercy. Seek, then, on your side,” added she, ‘‘ while I seek on 
mine.” 

With these words, she went out of the room, and the 
ambassadors retired, with the light of the hope of which she had 
just let them catch a glimpse. 

The same evening, a gentleman at the court sought out the 
Master of Gray, the head of the Embassy, as if to pay him a 
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civil visit, and while conversing said to him, “ That it was very 
difficult to reconcile the safety of Queen Elizabeth with the 
life of her prisoner; that besides, if the Queen of Scotland 
were pardoned, and she or her son ever came to the English 
throne, there would be no security for the lords commissioners 
who had voted her death; that there was then only one way 
of arranging everything, that the King of Scotland should 
himself give up his claims to the kingdom of England; that 
otherwise, according to him, there was no security for Elizabeth 
in saving the life of the Scottish queen.” The Master of 
Gray then, looking at him fixedly, asked him if his sovereign 
had charged him to come to him with this talk. But the 
gentleman denied it, saying that all this was on his own 
account and in the way of opinion. 

Elizabeth received the envoys from Scotland once more, 
and then told them— 

“That after having well considered, she had found no way 
of saving the life of the Queen of Scotland while securing her 
own, that accordingly she could not grant it to them.” To this 
declaration, the Master of Gray replied : “‘ That since it was thus, 
he was, in this case, ordered by his master to say that they pro- 
tested in the name of King James that all that had been done 
against his mother was of no account, seeing that Queen Eliza- 
beth had no authority over a queen, as she was her equal in 
rank and birth ; that accordingly they declared that immediately 
after their return, and when their master should know the result 
of their mission, he would assemble his Parliament and send 
messengers to all the Christian princes, to take counsel with 
them as to what could be done to avenge her whom they could 
not save.” 

Then Elizabeth again flew into a passion, saying that they 
had certainly not received from their king a mission to speak 
to her in such a way; but they thereupon offered to give her 
this protest in writing under their signatures; to which Eliza- 
beth replied that she would send an ambassador to arrange all 
that with her good friend and ally the King of Scotland. But 
the envoys then said that their master would not listen to any- 
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one before their return. Upon which Elizabeth begged them 
not to go away at once, because she had not yet come to her 
final decision upon this matter. On the evening following this 
audience, Lord Hingley having come to see the Master of Gray, 
and having seemed to notice some handsome pistols which came 
from Italy, Gray, directly he had gone, asked this nobleman’s 
cousin to take them to him as a gift from him. Delighted with 
this pleasant commission, the young man wished to perform it 
the same evening, and went to the queen’s palace, where his 
relative was staying, to give him the present which he had been 
told to take him. But hardly had he passed through a few 
rooms than he was arrested, searched, and the arms he was 
taking were found upon him. Although these were not loaded, 
he was immediately arrested ; only he was not taken to the 
Tower, but kept a prisoner in his own room. 

Next day there was a rumour that the Scotch ambassadors 
had wanted to assassinate the queen in their turn, and that 
pistols, given by the Master of Gray himself, had been found on 
the assassin. 

This bad faith could not but open the envoys’ eyes. Con- 
vinced at last that they could do nothing for poor Mary Stuart, 
they left her to her fate, and set out next day for Scotland. 

Scarcely were they gone than Elizabeth sent her secretary 
Davison to Sir Amyas Paulet. He was instructed to sound 
him again with regard to the prisoner ; afraid, in spite of herself, 
of a public execution, the queen had reverted to her former 
ideas of poisoning or assassination ; but Sir Amyas Paulet de- 
clared that he would let no one have access to Mary but the 
executioner, who must in addition be the bearer of a warrant 
perfectly in order. Davison reported this answer to Elizabeth, 
who while listening to him stamped her foot several times, and 
when he had finished, unable to control herself, cried, ‘‘ God’s 
death! there’s a dainty fellow, always talking of his fidelity and 
not knowing how to prove it!” 

Elizabeth was then obliged to make up her mind. She asked 
Davison for the warrant ; he gave it to her, and forgetting that she 
was the daughter of a queen who had died on the scaffold, she 
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signed it without any trace of emotion ; then, having affixed to 
it the great seal of England, ‘‘Go,” said she, laughing, “tell 
Walsingham that all is ended for Queen Mary ; but tell him with 
precautions, for, as he is ill, I am afraid he will die of grief 
when he hears it.” 

The jest was the more atrocious in that Walsingham was 
known to be the Queen of Scotland’s bitterest enemy. 

Towards evening of that day, Saturday the 14th, Beale, Wal- 
singham’s brother-in-law, was summoned to the palace. The 
queen gave into his hands the death warrant, and with it an 
order addressed to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Rutland, and 
other noblemen in the neighbourhood of Fotheringay, to be 
present at the execution. Beale took with him the London 
executioner, whom Elizabeth had had dressed in black velvet 
for this great occasion, and set out two hours after he had 
received his warrant. 


CHAPTER Ix 


UEEN MARY had known the decree of the com- 
missioners these two months. The very day it had 
been pronounced she had learned the news through 

hér chaplain, whom they had allowed her to see this once only. 

Mary Stuart had taken advantage of this visit to give him three 

letters she had just written—one for Pope Sixtus v, the other 

to Don Bernard Mendoza, the third to the Duke of Guise. 
Here is that last letter :— 


** 4th December 1586 

“My Goop Cousin, whom I hold dearest in the world, I bid 
you farewell, being prepared to be put to death by an unjust 
judgment, and to a death such as no one of our race, thanks to 
God, and never a queen, and still less one of my rank, has ever 
suffered. But, good cousin, praise the Lord ; for I was useless 
to the cause of God and of His Church tn this world, prisoner as 
I was; while, on the contrary, I hope that my death will bear 
witness to my constancy in the faith and to my willingness to suffer 
for the maintenance and the restoration of the Catholic Church 
in this unfortunate island. And though never has executioner 
dipped his hand in our blood, have no shame of it, my friend ; for 
the judgment of heretics who have no authority over me, a free 
queen, is profitable in the sight of God to the children of His 
Church. If I adhered, moreover, to what they propose to me, I 
should not suffer this stroke. All of our house have been perse- 
cuted by this sect, witness your good father, through whose inter- 
cession I hope to be received with mercy by the just Judge. I 
commend to you, then, my poor servants, the discharge of my 


debts, and the founding of some annual mass for my soul, not at 
Il, —23 
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your expense, but that you may make the arrangements, as 
you will be required when you learn my wishes through my poor 
and faithful servants, who are about to witness my last tragedy. 
God prosper you, your wife, children, brothers and cousins, and 
above all our chief, my good brother and cousin, and all his. 
The blessing of God and that which I shall give to my children 
be on yours, whom I do not commend less to God than my 
own son, unfortunate and ill-treated as he is. You will receive 
some rings from me which will remind you to pray God for the 
soul of your poor cousin, deprived of all help and counsel except 
that of the Lord who gives me strength and courage alone to 
resist So many wolves howling after me. To God be the glory. 

‘Believe particularly what will be told you by a person who 
will give you a ruby ring from me; for I take it on my con- 
science that the truth will be told you of what I have charged 
him to tell, and specially in what concerns my poor servants 
and the share of any. I commend this person to you for his 
simple sincerity and honesty, that he may be placed in some 
good place. I have chosen him as the least partial and as the 
one who will most simply bring you my commands. Ignore, I 
beg you, that he told you anything in particular ; for envy might 
injure him. I have suffered a great deal for two years and 
more, and have not been able to let you know, for an important 
reason. God be praised for all, and give you grace to persevere 
in the service of His Church as long as you live, and never may 
this honour pass from our race, while so many men and women 
are ready to shed our blood to maintain the fight for the faith, 
all other worldly considerations set aside. And as to me, I 
esteem myself born on both father’s and mother’s sides, that 
I should offer up my blood for this cause, and I have no inten- 
tion of degenerating. Jesus, crucified for us, and all the holy 
martyrs, make us by their intercession worthy of the voluntary 
offering we make of our bodies to their glory ! 

‘From Fotheringay, this Thursday, 24th November. 


“They have, thinking to degrade me, pulled down my canopy 
of state, and since then my keeper has come to offer to write to 
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their queen, saying this deed was not done by his order, but 
by the advice of some of the Council. JI have shown them 
instead of my arms on the said canopy the cross of Our 
Lord. You will hear all this; they have been more gentle 
since.— Your affectionate cousin and perfect friend, 

“ Mary, Queen of Scotland, Dowager of France” 


From this day forward, when she learned the sentence de- 
livered by the commissioners, Mary Stuart no longer preserved 
any hope ; for as she knew Elizabeth’s pardon was required to 
save her, she looked upon herself thenceforward as lost, and 
only concerned herself with preparing to die well. Indeed, as 
it had happened to her sometimes, from the cold and damp in 
her prisons, to become crippled for some time in all her limbs, 
she was afraid of being so when they would come to take her, 
which would prevent her going resolutely to the scaffold, as she 
was counting on doing. So, on Saturday the 14th February, 
she sent for her doctor, Bourgoin, and asked him, moved by a 
presentiment that her death was at hand, she said, what she 
must do to prevent the return of the pains which crippled her. 
He replied that it would be good for her to medicine herself 
with fresh herbs. ‘‘Go, then,” said the queen, ‘“‘and ask 
Sir Amyas Paulet from me permission to seek them in the 
fields.” 

Bourgoin went to Sir Amyas, who, as he himself was troubled 
with sciatica, should have understood better than anyone the 
need of the remedies for which the queen asked. But this 
request, simple as it was, raised great difficulties. Sir Amyas 
replied that he could do nothing without referring to his com- 
panion, Drury; but that paper and ink might be brought, and 
that he, Master Bourgoin, could then make a list of the needful 
plants, which they would try to procure. Bourgoin answered 
that he did not know English well enough, and that the village 
apothecaries did not know enough Latin, for him to risk the 
queen’s life for some error by himself or others. Finally, after 
a thousand hesitations, Paulet allowed Bourgoin to go out, 
which he did, accompanied by the apothecary Gorjon; so that 
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the following day the queen was able to begin to doctor 
herself. 

Mary Stuart’s presentiments had not deceived her: Tuesday, 
February 17th, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, the Earls 
of Kent and Shrewsbury, and Beale sent word to the queen 
that they desired to speak with her. The queen answered 
that she was ill and in bed, but that if notwithstanding what 
they had to tell her was a matter of importance, and they 
would give her a little time, she would get up. They made 
answer that the communication they had to make admitted of 
no delay, that they begged her then to make ready; which the 
queen immediately did, and rising from her bed and cloaking 
herself, she went and seated herself at a little table, on the same 
spot where she was wont to be great part of the day. 

Then the two earls, accompanied by Beale, Amyas Paulet, 
and Drue Drury, entered. Behind them, drawn by curiosity, 
full of terrible anxiety, came her dearest ladies and most 
cherished servants. These were, of womenkind, the Misses 
Renée de Really, Gilles Mowbray, Jeanne Kennedy, Elspeth 
Curle, Mary Paget, and Susan Kercady; and of menkind, 
Dominique Bourgoin her doctor, Pierrre Gorjon her apothe- 
cary, Jacques Gervais her surgeon, Annibal Stewart her foot- 
man, Didier Sifflart her butler, Jean Lauder her baker, and 
Martin Huet her carver. 

Then the Earl of Shrewsbury, with head bared like all those 
present, who remained thus as long as they were in the queen’s 
room, began to say in English, addressing Mary— 

“Madam, the Queen of England, my august mistress, has 
sent me to you, with the Earl of Kent and Sir Robert Beale, 
here present, to make known to you that after having honour- 
ably proceeded in the inquiry into the deed of which you are 
accused and found guilty, an inquiry which has already been 
submitted to your Grace by Lord Buckhurst, and having 
delayed as long as it was in her power the execution of the 
sentence, she can no longer withstand the importunity of her 
subjects, who press her to carry it out, so great and loving is 
their fear for her. For this purpose we have come the bearers 
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of a commission, and we beg very humbly, madam, that it may 
please you to hear it read.” 

‘Read, my lord; I am listening,” replied Mary Stuart, with 
the greatest calmness. Then Robert Beale unrolled the said 
commission, which was on parchment, sealed with the Great 
Seal in yellow wax, and read as follows :— 


“Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, etc., to our beloved and faithful cousins, George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Grand Marshal of England; Henry, Earl 
of Kent; Henry, Earl of Derby ; George, Earl of Cumberland ; 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke, greeting :} 

“Considering the sentence by us given, and others of our 
Council, nobility, and judges, against the former Queen of 
Scotland, bearing the name of Mary, daughter and heiress of 
James v, King of Scotland, commonly called Queen of Scotland 
and Dowager of France, which sentence all the estates of our 
realm in our last Parliament assembled not only concluded, 
but, after mature deliberation, ratified as being just and reason- 
able ; considering also the urgent prayer and request of our 
subjects, begging us and pressing us to proceed to the publica- 
tion thereof, and to carry it into execution against her person, 
according as they judge it duly merited, adding in this place 
that her detention was and would be daily a certain and 
evident danger, not only to our life, but also to themselves 
and their posterity, and to the public weal of this realm, as 
much on account of the Gospel and the true religion of Christ 
as of the peace and tranquillity of this State, although the said 
sentence has been frequently delayed, so that even until this 
time we abstained from issuing the commission to execute it: 
yet, for the complete satisfaction of the said demands made by 
the Estates of our Parliament, through which daily we hear 
that all our friends and subjects, as well as the nobility, 
the wisest, greatest, and most pious, nay, even those of 


1 The Earls of Cumberland, Derby, and Pembroke did not attend to the 
queen’s orders, and were present neither at the reading of the sentence nor 
at the execution. 
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inferior condition, with all humility and affection from the care 
they have of our life, and consequently from the fear they have 
of the destruction of the present divine and happy state of the 
realm if we spare the final execution, consenting and desiring 
the said execution ; though the general and continual demands, 
prayers, counsels, and advice were in such things contrary to 
our natural inclination; yet, being convinced of the urgent 
weight of their continual intercessions tending to the safety of 
our person, and also to the public and private state of our 
realm, we have at last consented and suffered that justice have 
its course, and for its execution, considering the singular confi- 
dence we have in your fidelity and loyalty together for the love 
and affection that you have toward us, particularly to the safe- 
guarding of our person and our country of which you are very 
noble and chief members; we summon, and, for the discharge 
of it we enjoin you, that at sight of these presents you go to 
the castle of Fotheringay, where the former Queen of Scot- 
land is, in the care of our friend and faithful servant and 
counsellor, Sir Amyas Paulet, and there take into your keep- 
ing and do that by your command execution be done on her 
person, in the presence of yourselves and the said Sir Amyas 
Paulet, and of all the other officers of justice whom you com- 
mand to be there: in the meantime we have for this end and 
this execution given warrant in such a way and manner, 
and in such a time and place, and by such persons, that you 
five, four, three, or two, find expedient in your discretion ; not- 
withstanding all laws, statutes, and ordinances whatsoever, 
contrary to these presents, sealed with our Great Seal of England, 
which will serve for each of you, and all those who are present, 
or will make by your order anything pertaining to the execution 
aforesaid full and sufficient discharge for ever. 

“Done and given in our house at Greenwich, the first day 
of February (roth February New Style), in the twenty-ninth 
year of our reign.” 


Mary listened to this reading with great calmness and great 
dignity ; then, when it was ended, making the sign of the cross— 
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“ Welcome,” said she, “ to all news which comes in the name 
of God! Thanks, Lord, for that You deign to put an end to 
all the uls You have seen me suffer for nineteen years and 
more.” 

‘“ Madam,” said the Earl of Kent, “have no ill-will towards 
us on account of your death ; it was necessary to the peace of 
the State and the progress of the new religion.” 

So,” cried Mary with delight, “‘so I shall have the happi- 
ness of dying for the faith of my fathers; thus God deigns to 
grant me the glory of martyrdom. Thanks, God,” added she, 
joining her hands with less excitement but with more piety, 
‘“‘thanks that You have deigned to destine for me such an end, 
of which I was not worthy. That, O my God, is indeed a 
proof of Your love, and an assurance that You will receive me 
in the number of Your servants; for although this sentence 
had been notified to me, I was afraid, from the manner in 
which they have dealt with me for nineteen years, of not yet 
being so near as I am to such a happy end, thinking that your 
queen would not dare to lay a hand on me, who, by the grace 
of God, am a queen as she is, the daughter of a queen as she 
is, crowned as she is, her near relative, granddaughter of King 
Henry vu, and who has had the honour of being Queen of 
France, of which I am still Dowager; and this fear was so 
much the greater,” added she, laying her hand on a New 
Testament which was near her on the little table, “that, I swear 
on this holy book, I have never attempted, consented to, or 
even desired the death of my sister, the Queen of England.” 

‘““Madam,” replied the Earl of Kent, taking a step towards 
her and pointing to the New Testament, ‘this book on which 
you have sworn is not genuine, since it is the papist version ; 
consequently, your oath cannot be considered as any more 
genuine than the book on which it has been taken.” 

‘* My lord,” answered the queen, “what you say may befit 
you, but not me, who well know that this book is the true and 
faithful version of the word of the Lord, a version made by a 
very wise divine, a very good man, and approved by the Church.” 

“ Madam,” the Earl of Kent returned, ‘“ your Grace stopped 
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at what you were taught in your youth, without inquiry as to 
whether it was good or bad: it is not surprising, then, that you 
have remained in your error, for want of having heard anyone 
who could make known the truth to you; this is why, as your 
Grace has but a few hours longer to remain in this world, and 
consequently has no time to lose, with your permission we 
shall send for the Dean of Peterborough, the most learned man 
there is on the subject of religion, who, with his word, will 
prepare you for your salvation, which you risk to our great 
grief and that of our august queen, by all the papistical follies, 
abominations, and childish nonsense which keep Catholics away 
from the holy word of God and the knowledge of the truth.” 
“You mistake, my lord,” replied the queen gently, “if you 
have believed that I have grown up careless in the faith of my 
fathers, and without seriously occupying myself with a matter 
so important as religion. I have, on the contrary, spent my 
life with learned and wise men who taught me what one must 
learn on this subject, and I have sustained myself by reading 
their works, since the means of hearing them has been taken 
from me. Besides, never having doubted in my lifetime, 
doubt 1s not likely to seize me in my death-hour. And there 
is the Earl of Shrewsbury, here present, who will tell you that, 
since my arrival in England, I have, for an entire Lent, of 
which I repent, heard your wisest doctors, without their argu- 
ments having made any impression on my mind. It will be 
useless, then, my lord,” she added, smiling, “to summon to 
one so hardened as I the Dean of Peterborough, learned as he 
is. The only thing I ask you in exchange, my lord, and for 
which I shall be grateful to you beyond all expression, is that 
you will send me my almoner, whom you keep shut up in this 
house, to console me and prepare me for death, or, in his stead, 
another priest, be he who he may, if only a poor priest from a 
poor village, I being no harder to please than God, and not 
asking that he have knowledge, provided that he has faith.” 
It is with regret, madam,” replied the Earl of Kent, “that 
I find myself obliged to refuse your Grace’s request; but it 
would be contrary to our religion and our conscience, and we 
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should be culpable in doing it; this is why we again offer you 
the venerable Dean of Peterborough, certain that your Grace 
will find more consolation and content in him than in any 
bishop, priest, or vicar of the Catholic faith.” 

‘Thank you, my lord,” said the queen again, “ but I have 
nothing to do with him, and as I have a conscience free of the 
crime for which I am about to die, with God’s help, martyrdom 
will take the place of confession for me. And now, I will 
remind you, my lord, of what you told me yourself, that I have 
but few hours to live; and these few hours, to profit me, 
should be passed in prayer and meditation, and not in idle 
disputes.” 

With these words, she rose, and, bowing to the earls, Sir 
Robert Beale, Amyas, and Drury, she indicated, by a gesture 
full of dignity, that she wished to be alone and in peace; then, 
as they prepared to go out— 

“ A propos, my lords,” said she, “for what o’clock should I 
make ready to die?” 

“For eight o’clock to-morrow, madam,” answered the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, stammering. 

“It is well,” said Mary; “but have you not some reply to 
make me, from my sister Elizabeth, relative to a letter which 
I wrote to her about a month ago?” 

“And of what did this letter treat, if it please you, madam ?” 
asked the Earl of Kent. 

“Of my burial and my funeral ceremony, my lord: I asked 
to be interred in France, in the cathedral church of Rheims, 
near the late queen my mother.” 

“That may not be, madam,” replied the Earl of Kent; “ but 
do not trouble yourself as to all these details: the queen, my 
august mistress, will provide for them as is suitable. Has your 
Grace anything else to ask us?” 

“T would also like to know,” said Mary, ‘‘if my servants will 
be allowed to return, each to his own country, with the little 
that I can give him; which will hardly be enough, in any case, 
for the long service they have done me, and the long imprison- 
ment they have borne on my account.” 
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“We have no instructions on that head, madam,” the Earl 
of Kent said, “but we think that an order will be given for this 
as for the other things, in accordance with your wishes. Is 
this all that your Grace has to say to us?” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the queen, bowing a second time, 
“and now you may withdraw.” 

‘One moment, my lords, in Heaven’s name, one moment!” 
cried the old physician, coming forward and throwing himself 
on his knees before the two earls. 

“What do you want?” asked Lord Shrewsbury. 

“To point out to you, my lords,” replied the aged Bourgoin, 
weeping, ‘‘that you have granted the queen but a very short 
time for such an important matter as this of her life. Reflect, 
my lords, what rank and degree she whom you have condemned 
has held among the princes of this earth, and consider if it is 
well and seemly to treat her as an ordinary condemned person 
of middling estate. And if not for the sake of this noble queen, 
my lords, do this for the sake of us her poor servants, who, 
having had the honour of living near her so long, cannot thus 
part from her so quickly and without preparation. Besides, my 
lords, think of it, a woman of her state and position ought to 
have some time in which to set in order her last affairs. And 
what will become of her, and of us, if before dying, our mistress 
has not time to regulate her jointure and her accounts and to 
put in order her papers and her title-deeds? She has services 
to reward and offices of piety to perform. She should not 
neglect the one or the other. Besides, we know that she will 
only concern herself with us, and, through this, my lords, 
neglect her own salvation. Grant her, then, a few more days, 
my lords ; and as our mistress is too proud to ask of you such 
a favour, I ask you in all our names, and implore you not to 
refuse to poor servants a request which your august queen 
would certainly not refuse them, if they had the good fortune 
to be able to lay it at her feet.” 

“Ts it then true, madam,” Sir Robert Beale asked, “that 
you have not yet made a will?” 

‘J have not, sir,” the queen answered. 
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‘In that case, my lords,” said Sir Robert Beale, turning to 
the two earls, “ perhaps it would be a good thing to put it off for 
a day or two.” 

“Impossible, sir,” replied the Earl of Shrewsbury: ‘the time 
is fixed, and we cannot change anything, even by a minute, now.” 

“Enough, Bourgoin, enough,” said the queen; “rise, I 
command you.” 

Bourgoin obeyed, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, turning to Sir 
Amyas Paulet, who was behind him— 

Sir Amyas,” said he, ‘“‘ we entrust this lady to your keeping: 
you will charge yourself with her, and keep her safe till our 
return.” 

With these words he went out, followed by the Earl of Kent, 
Sir Robert Beale, Amyas Paulet, and Drury, and the queen 
remained alone with her servants. 

Then, turning to her women with as serene a countenance 
as if the event which had just taken place was of little 
importance— 

“Well, Jeanne,” said she, speaking to Kennedy, “have I not 
always told you, and was I not right, that at the bottom of their 
hearts they wanted to do this? and did I not see clearly through 
all their procedure the end they had in view, and know well 
enough that I was too great an obstacle to their false religion 
to be allowed to live? Come,” continued she, “hasten supper 
now, that I may put my affairs in order.” Then, secing that 
instead of obeying her, her servants were weeping and lament- 
ing, ““My children,” said she, with a sad smile, but without 
a tear in her eye, “it is no time for weeping, quite the contrary ; 
for if you love me, you ought to rejoice that the Lord, in 
making me die for His cause, relieves me from the torments 
I have endured for nineteen years. As for me, J thank Him 
for allowing me to die for the glory of His faith and His Church. 
Let each have patience, then, and while the men prepare supper, 
we women will pray to God.” 

The men immediately went out, weeping and sobbing, and 
the queen and her women fell on their knees. When they 
had recited some prayers, Mary rose, and sending for all the 
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money she had left, she counted it and divided it into portions, 
which she put into purses with the name of the destined 
recipient, in her handwriting, with the money. 

At that moment, supper being served, she seated herself at 
table with her women as usual, the other servants standing or 
coming and going, her doctor waiting on her at table as he was 
accustomed since her steward had been taken from her. She 
ate no more nor less than usual, speaking, throughout supper, 
of the Earl of Kent, and of the way in which he betrayed 
himself with respect to religion, by his insisting on wanting to 
give the queen a pastor instead of a priest. “Happily,” she 
added, laughing, “one more skilful than he was needed to change 
me.” Meanwhile Bourgoin was weeping behind the queen, for 
he was thinking that he was serving her for the last time, and 
that she who was eating, talking, and laughing thus, next day 
at the same hour would be but a cold and insensible corpse. 

When the meal was over, the queen sent for all her servants ; 
then, before the table was cleared of anything, she poured out 
a cup of wine, rose and drank to their health, asking them if 
they would not drink to her salvation. Then she had a glass 
given to each one: all kneeled down, and all, says the account 
from which we borrow these details, drank, mingling their tears 
with the wine, and asking pardon of the queen for any wrongs 
they had done her. The qeeen granted it heartily, and asked 
them to do as much for her, and to forget her impatient ways, 
which she begged them to put down to her imprisonment. 
Then, having given them a long discourse, in which she explained 
to them their duties to God, and exhorted them to persevere 
in the Catholic faith, she begged them, after her death, to live 
together in peace and charity, forgetting all the petty quarrels 
and disputes which they had had among one another in the 
past. 

This speech ended, the queen rose from table, and desired 
to go into her wardrobe-room, to see the clothes and jewels 
she wished to dispose of; but Bourgoin observed that it would 
be Letter to have all these separate objects brought into her 
chamber ; that there would be a double advantage in this, she 
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would be less tired for one thing, and the English would not 
see them for another. This last reason decided her, and while 
the servants were supping, she had brought into her ante-room, 
first of all, all her robes, and took the inventory from her ward- 
robe attendant, and began to write in the margin beside each 
item the name of the person it was to be given to. Directly, 
and as fast as she did it, that person to whom it was given took 
it and put it aside. As for the things which were too personal 
to her to be thus bestowed, she ordered that they should be 
sold, and that the purchase-money should be used for her 
servants’ travelling expenses, when they returned to their own 
countries, well knowing how great the cost would be and that 
no one would have sufficient means. This memorandum 
finished, she signed it, and gave it as a discharge to her ward- 
robe attendant. 

Then, that done, she went into her room, where had been 
brought her rings, her jewels, and her most valuable belongings ; 
inspected them all, one after the other, down to the very least ; 
and distributed them as she had done her robes, so that, present 
or absent, everyone had something. Then she furthermore 
gave, to her most’ faithful people, the jewels she intended for 
the king and queen of France, for the king her son, for the 
queen-mother, for Messieurs de Guise and de Lorraine, without 
forgetting in this distribution any prince or princess among her 
relatives. She desired, besides, that each should keep the 
things then in his care, giving her linen to the young lady 
who looked after it, her silk embroideries to her who took 
charge of them, her silver plate to her butler, and so on with 
the rest. 

Then, as they were asking her for a discharge, “It is use- 
less,” said she; “you owe an account to me only, and to- 
morrow, therefore, you will no longer owe it to anyone”; but, 
as they pointed out that the king her son could claim from 
them, “You are mght,” said she; and she gave them what 
they asked. 

That done, and having no hope left of being visited by her 
confessor, she wrote him this letter :— 
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“TI have been tormented all this day on account of my 
religion, and urged to receive the consolations of a heretic: 
you will learn, through Bourgoin and the others, that everything 
they could say on this matter has been useless, that I have 
faithfully made protestation of the faith in which I wish to die. 
I requested that you should be allowed to receive my confession 
and to give me the sacrament, which has been cruelly refused, 
as well as the removal of my body, and the power to make my 
will freely ; so that I cannot write anything except through their 
hands, and with the good pleasure of their mistress. For want 
of seeing you, then, I confess to you my sins in general, as I 
should have done in particular, begging you, in God’s name, to 
watch and pray this night with me, for the remission of my 
sins, and to send me your absolution and forgiveness for all 
the wrongs I have done you. I shall try to see you in their 
presence, as they permitted it to my steward ; and if it is allowed, 
before all, and on my knees, I shall ask your blessing. Send 
me the best prayers you know for this night and for to-morrow 
morning ; for the time is short, and I have not the leisure to 
write; but be calm, I shall recommend you like the rest of my 
servants, and your benefices above all will be secured to you. 
Farewell, for I have not much more time. Send to me in 
writing everything you can find, best for my salvation, in 
prayers and exhortations. I send you my last little ring.” 


Directly she had written this letter the queen began to 
make her will, and at a stroke, with her pen running on and 
almost without lifting it from the paper, she wrote two large 
sheets, containing several paragraphs, in which no one was 
forgotten, present as absent, distributing the little she had with 
scrupulous fairness, and still more according to need than 
according to service. The executors she chose were: the 
Duke of Guise, her first cousin; the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
her ambassador ; the Bishop of Ross, her chaplain in chief; 
and M. du Ruysseau, her chancellor, all four certainly very 
worthy of the charge, the first from his authority, the two 
bishops by piety and conscience, and the last by his know- 
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ledge of affairs. Her will finished, she wrote this letter to 
the King of France :— 


Sir My Brortuer-in-Law,—Having, by God’s permission 
and for my sins, I believe, thrown myself into the arms of this 
queen, my cousin, where I have had much to endure for 
more than twenty years, I am by her and by her Parliament 
finally condemned to death ; and having asked for my papers, 
taken from me, to make my will, I have not been able to 
obtain anything to serve me, not even permission to write my 
last wishes freely, nor leave that after my death my body 
should be transported, as was my dearest desire, into your 
kingdom, where I had had the honour of being queen, your 
sister and your ally. To-day, after dinner, without more 
respect, my sentence has been declared to me, to be executed 
to-morrow, like a criminal, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
I have not the leisure to give you a full account of what has 
occurred ; but if it please you to believe my doctor and these 
others my distressed servants, you will hear the truth, and that, 
thanks to God, I despise death, which I protest I receive 
innocent of every crime,‘even if I were their subject, which ] 
never was. But my faith in the Catholic religion and my claims 
to the crown of England are the real causes for my condemna- 
tion, and yet they will not allow me to say that it is for 
religion I die, for my religion kills theirs ; and that is so true, 
that they have taken my chaplain from me, who, although a 
prisoner in the same castle, may not come either to console 
me, or to give me the holy sacrament of the eucharist ; but, 
on the contrary, they have made me urgent entreaties to 
receive the consolations of their minister whom they have 
brought for this purpose. He who will bring you this letter, 
and the rest of my servants, who are your subjects for the 
most part, will bear you witness of the way in which I shall 
have performed my last act. Now it remains to me to implore 
you, as a most Chrir.zan king, as my brother-in-law, as my 
ancient ally, and one who has so often done me the honour 
to protest your friendship for me, to give proof of this friend- 
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ship, in your virtue and your charity, by helping me in that of 
which I cannot without you discharge my conscience—that is 
to say, in rewarding my good distressed servants, by giving them 
their dues; then, in having prayers made to God for a queen 
who has been called most Christian, and who dies a Catholic 
and deprived of all her goods. As to my son, I commend him 
to you as much as he shall deserve, for I cannot answer for 
him ; but as to my servants, I commend them with clasped 
hands. I have taken the liberty of sending you two rare 
stones good for the health, hoping that yours may be perfect 
during a long life; you will receive them as coming from your 
very affectionate sister-in-law, at the point of death and 
giving proof of her good disposition towards you. 

**T shall commend my servants to you in a memorandum, 
and will order you, for the good of my soul, for whose salvation 
it will be employed, to pay me a portion of what you owe me, 
if it please you, and I conjure you for the honour of Jesus, to 
whom I shall pray to-morrow at my death, that you leave me 
the wherewithal to found a mass and to perform the necessary 
charities. 

“This Wednesday, twohours after midnight.—Your affec- 
tionate and good sister, Mary, R... .” 


Of all these recommendations, the will and the letters, the 
queen at once had copies made which she signed, so that, if 
some should be seized by the English, the others might reach 
their destination. Bourgoin pointed out to her that she was 
wrong to be in such a hurry to close them, and that perhaps in 
two or three hours she would remember that she had left 
something out. But the queen paid no attention, saying she 
was sure she had not forgotten anything, and that if she had, 
she had only time now to pray and to look to her conscience. 
So she shut up all the several articles in the drawers of a piece 
of furniture and gave the key to Bourgoin; then sending for 
a foot-bath, in which she stayed for about ten minutes, she lay 
down in bed, where she was not seen to sleep, but constantly 
to repeat prayers or to remain in meditation. 
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Towards four o’clock in the morning, the queen, who was 
accustomed, after evening prayers, to have the story of some 
male or female saint read aloud to her, did not wish to depart 
from this habit, and, after having hesitated among several for 
this solemn occasion, she chose the greatest sinner of all, the 
penitent thief, saying humbly— 

“If, great sinner as he was, he has yet sinned less than I, 
I desire to beg him, in remembrance of the passion of Jesus 
Christ, to have pity on me in the hour of my death, as Our 
Lord had pity on him.” 

Then, when the reading was over, she had all her handker- 
chiefs brought, and chose the finest, which was of delicate 
cambric all embroidered in gold, to bandage her eyes with. 

At daybreak, reflecting that she had only two hours to live, 
she rose and began dressing, but before she had finished, 
Bourgoin came into her room, and, afraid lest the absent 
servants might murmur against the queen, if by chance they 
were discontented at the will, and might accuse those who had 
been present of having taken away from their share to add to 
their own, he begged Mary to send for them all and to read 
it in their presence ; to which Mary agreed, and consented to 
do so at once. 

All the servants were then summoned, and the queen read 
her testament, saying that it was done of her own free, full and 
entire will, written and signed with her own hand, and that 
accordingly she begged those present to give all the help in 
their power in seeing it carried out without change or omission ; 
then, having read it over, and having received a promise from 
all, she gave it to Bourgoin, charging him to send it to M. de 
Guise, her chief executor, and at the same time to forward 
her letters to the king and her principal papers and memor- 
andums: after this, she had the casket brought in which she 
had put the purses which we mentioned before; she opened 
them one after another, and seeing by the ticket within for 
whom each was intended, she distributed them with her own 
hand, none of the recipients being aware of their contents. 
These gifts varied from twenty to three hundred crowns; and 
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to these sums she added seven hundred livres for the poor, 
namely, two hundred for the poor of England and five hundred 
for the poor of France; then she gave to each man in her suite 
two rose nobles to be distributed in alms for her sake, and 
finally one hundred and fifty crowns to Bourgoin to be divided 
among them all when they should separate ; and thus twenty- 
six or twenty-seven people had money legacies. 

The queen performed all this with great composure and 
calmness, with no apparent change of countenance; so that 
it seemed as if she were only preparing for a journey or change 
of dwelling ; then she again bade her servants farewell, con- 
soling them and exhorting them to live in peace, all this 
while finishing dressing as well and as elegantly as she 
could. 

Her toilet ended, the queen went from her reception-room 
to her ante-room, where there was an altar set up and arranged, 
at which, before he had been taken from her, her chaplain used 
to say mass ; and kneeling on the steps, surrounded by all her 
servants, she began the communion prayers, and when they 
were ended, drawing from a golden box a host consecrated by 
Pius v, which she had always scrupulously preserved for the 
occasion of her death, she told Bourgoin to take it, and, as he 
was the senior, to take the priest’s place, old age being holy 
and sacred ; and in this manner, in spite of all the precautions 
taken to deprive her of it, the queen received the holy 
sacrament of the eucharist. 

This pious ceremony ended, Bourgoin told the queen that 
in her will she had forgotten three people—Mesdemoiselles 
Beauregard, de Montbrun, and her chaplain. The queen 
was greatly astonished at this oversight, which was quite 
involuntary, and, taking back her will, she wrote her wishes 
with respect to them in the first empty margin; then she 
kneeled down again in prayer; but after a moment, as she 
suffered too much in this position, she rose, and Bourgoin 
having had brought her a little bread and wine, she ate and 
drank, and when she had finished, gave him her hand and 
thanked him for having been present to help her at her last 
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meal, as he was accustomed ; and feeling stronger, she kneeled 
down and began to pray again. 

Scarcely had she done so, than there was a knocking at the 
door: the queen understood what was required of her; but 
as she had not finished praying, she begged those who were 
come to fetch her to wait a moment, and in a few minutes 
she would be ready. 

The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, remembering the resist- 
ance she had made when she had had to go down to the 
commissioners and appear before the lawyers, mounted some 
guards in the ante-room where they were waiting themselves, 
so that they could take her away by force if necessary, should 
she refuse to come willingly, or should her servants want to 
defend her; but it is untrue that the two barons entered her 
room, as some have said. They only set foot there once, on 
the occasion which we have related, when they came to apprise 
her of her sentence. 

They waited some minutes, nevertheless, as the queen had 
begged them ; then, about eight o’clock, they knocked again, 
accompanied by the guards ; but to their great surprise the door 
was opened immediately, and they found Mary on her knees 
in prayer. Upon this, Sir Thomas Andrew, who was at the 
time sheriff of the county of Nottingham, entered alone, a 
white wand in his hand, and as everyone stayed on their 
knees praying, he crossed the room with a slow step and stood 
behind the queen: he waited a moment there, and as Mary 
Stuart did not seem to see him— 

‘“ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ the earls have sent me to you.” 

At these words the queen turned round, and at once rising 
in the middle of her prayer, ‘Let us go,” she replied, and 
she made ready to follow him; then Bourgoin, taking the 
cross of black wood with an ivory Chnst which was over the 
altar, said— 

** Madam, would you not like to take this little cross ? ” 

Thank you for having reminded me,” Mary answered ; 
‘*] had intended to, but I forgot.” ‘Then, giving it to Annibal 
Stewart, her footman, that he might present it when she 
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should ask for it, she began to move to the door, and on 
account of the great pain in her limbs, leaning on Bourgoin, 
who, as they drew near, suddenly let her go, saying— 

“ Madam, your Majesty knows if we love you, and all, such 
as we are, are ready to obey you, should you command us to 
die for you; but I, I have not the strength to lead you 
farther ; besides, it is not becoming that we, who should be 
defending you to the last drop of our blood, should seem to 
be betraying you in giving you thus into the hands of these 
infamous English.” 

“You are right, Bourgoin,” said the queen; “ moreover, 
my death would be a sad sight for you, which I ought to spare 
your age and your friendship. Mr. Sheriff,” added she, 
“call someone to support me, for you see that I cannot 
walk.” 

The sheriff bowed, and signed to two guards whom he had 
kept hidden behind the door to lend him assistance in case the 
queen should resist, to approach and support her; which they 
at once did; and Mary Stuart went on her way, preceded and 
followed by her servants weeping and wringing their hands. 
But at the second door other guards stopped them, telling 
them they must go no farther. They all cried out against 
such a prohibition: they said that for the nineteen years they 
had been shut up with the queen they had always accompanied 
her wherever she went; that it was frightful to deprive their 
mistress of their services at the last moment, and that such an 
order had doubtless been given because they wanted to practise 
some shocking cruelty on her, of which they desired no 
witnesses. Bourgoin, who was at their head, seeing that he 
could obtain nothing by threats or entreaties, asked to speak 
with the earls ; but this claim was not allowed either, and as 
the servants wanted to pass by force, the soldiers repulsed 
them with blows of their arquebuses; then, raising her 
voice— 

“It is wrong of you to prevent my servants following me,” 
said the queen, “and I begin to think, like them, that you 
have some ill design upon me beyond my death.” 
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The sheriff replied, “ Madam, four of your servants are 
chosen to follow you, and no more; when you have come 
down, they will be fetched, and will rejoin you.” 

“ What!” said the queen, “the four chosen persons cannot 
even follow me now ?” 

“The order is thus given by the earls,” answered the 
sheriff, “and, to my great regret, madam, I can do nothing.” 

Then the queen turned to them, and taking the cross from 
Annibal Stewart, and in her other hand her book of Hours and 
her handkerchief, ‘‘ My children,” said she, “this 1s one more 
grief to add to our other griefs ; let us bear it ike Christians, 
and offer this fresh sacrifice to God.” 

At these words sobs and cries burst forth on all sides: the 
unhappy servants fell on their knees, and while some rolled on 
the ground, tearing their hair, others kissed her hands, her 
knees, and the hem of her gown, begging her forgiveness for 
every possible fault, calling her their mother and bidding her 
farewell. Finding, no doubt, that this scene was lasting too 
long, the sheriff made a sign, and the soldiers pushed the men 
and women back into the room and shut the door on them ; 
still, fast as was the door, the queen nonce the less heard their 
cries and lamentations, which seemed, In spite of the guards, 
as if they would accompany her to the scaffold. 

At the stairhead, the queen found Andrew Melville awaiting 
her: he was the Master of her Household, who had been 
secluded from her for some time, and who was at last per- 
mitted to see her once more to say farewell. The queen, hasten- 
ing her steps, approached him, and kneeling down to receive 
his blessing, which he gave her, weeping— 

“Melville,” said she, without rising, and addressing him as 
“thou ” for the first time, “ as thou hast been an honest servant 
to me, be the same to my son: seek him out directly after my 
death, and tell him of it in every detail; tell him that I wish 
him well, and that I beseech God to send him His Holy Spirit.” 

‘*Madam,” replied Melville, “this is certainly the saddest 
message with which a man can be charged: no matter, I shall 
faithfully fulfil it, I swear to you.” 


? 
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‘What sayest thou, Melville?” responded the queen, 
rising; ‘and what better news canst thou bear, on the 
contrary, than that I am delivered from all my ills? Tell him 
that he should rejoice, since the sufferings of Mary Stuart are 
at an end; tell him that I die a Catholic, constant in my 
religion, faithful to Scotland and France, and that I forgive 
those who put me to death. Tell him that I have always 
desired the union of England and Scotland; tell him, finally, 
that I have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his 
honour, or to his rights. And thus, good Melville, till we meet 
again in heaven.” 

Then, leaning on the old man, whose face was bathed in 
tears, she descended the staircase, at the foot of which she 
found the two earls, Sir Henry Talbot, Lord Shrewsbury’s 
son, Amyas Paulet, Drue Drury, Robert Beale, and many 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood: the queen, advancing 
towards them without pride, but without humility, com- 
plained that her servants had been refused permission to 
follow her, and asked that it should be granted. The lords 
conferred together; and a moment after the Earl of Kent 
inquired which ones she desired to have, saying she might be 
allowed six. So the queen chose from among the men 
Bourgoin, Gordon, Gervais, and Didier; and from the women 
Jeanne Kennedy and Elspeth Curle, the ones she preferred to 
all, though the latter was sister to the secretary who had 
betrayed her. But here arose a fresh difficulty, the earls 
saying that this permission did not extend to women, women 
not being used to be present at such sights, and when they 
were, usually upsetting everyone with cries and lamentations, 
and, as soon as the decapitation was over, rushing to the 
scaffold to staunch the blood with their handkerchiefs—a most 
unseemly proceeding. 

““My lords,” then said the queen, “I answer and promise 
for my servants that they will not do any of the things your 
honours fear. Alas! poor people! they would be very glad to 
bid me farewell; and I hope that your mistress, being a maiden 
queen, and accordingly sensitive for the honour of women, 
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has not given you such strict orders that you are unable to 
grant me the little I ask; so much the more,” added she in a 
profoundly mournful tone, “that my rank should be taken 
into consideration; for indeed I am your queen’s cousin, 
granddaughter of Henry vil, Queen Dowager of France and 
crowned Queen of Scotland.” 

The lords consulted together for another moment, and 
granted her demands. Accordingly, two guards went up 
immediately to fetch the chosen individuals. 

The queen then moved on to the great hall, leaning on two 
of Sir Amyas Paulet’s gentlemen, accompanied and followed 
by the earls and lords, the sheriff walking before her, and 
Andrew Melville bearing her train. Her dress, as carefully 
chosen as possible, as we have said, consisted of a coif of fine 
cambric trimmed with lace, with a lace veil thrown back and 
falling to the ground behind. She wore a cloak of black 
stamped satin lined with back taffetas and trimmed in front 
with sable, with a long train and sleeves hanging to the 
ground ; the buttons were of jet in the shape of acorns and sur- 
rounded with pearls, her collar in the Italian style ; her doublet 
was of figured black satin, and underneath she wore stays, 
laced behind, in crimson satin, edged with velvet of the same 
colour ; a gold cross hung by a pomander chain at her neck, 
and two rosaries at her girdle: it was thus she entered 
the great hall where the scaffold was erected. 

It was a platform twelve feet wide, raised about two feet 
from the floor, surrounded with barriers and covered with 
black serge, and on it were a little chair, a cushion to kneel 
on, and a block also covered in black. Just as, having 
mounted the steps, she set foot on the fatal boards, the 
executioner came forward, and, asking forgiveness for the duty 
he was about to perform, kneeled, hiding behind him his axe. 
Mary saw it, however, and cried— 

‘‘Ah! I would rather have been beheaded in the French 
way, with a sword! .. .” 

“It is not my fault, madam,” said the executioner, “ if this 
last wish of your Majesty cannot be fulfilled; but, not having 
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been instructed to bring a sword, and having found this axe 
here only, I am obliged to use it. Will that prevent your 
pardoning me, then ?” 

“J pardon you, my friend,” said Mary, “and in proof of it, 
here is my hand to kiss.” 

The executioner put his lips to the queen’s hand, rose and 
approached the chair. Mary sat down, and the Earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury standing on her left, the sheriff and his officers 
before her, Amyas Paulet behind, and outside the barrier the 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, numbering nearly two hundred 
and fifty, Robert Beale for the second time read the warrant 
for execution, and as he was beginning the servants who had 
been fetched came into the hall and placed themselves behind 
the scaffold, the men mounted upon a bench put back against 
the wall, and the women kneeling in front of it; and a little 
spaniel, of which the queen was very fond, came quietly, as if he 
feared to be driven away, and lay down near his mistress. 

The queen listened to the reading of the warrant without 
seeming to pay much attention, as if it had concerned some- 
one else, and with a countenance as calm and even as joyous 
as if it had been a pardon and not a sentence of death ; then, 
when Beale had ended, and having ended, cried in a loud 
voice, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” to which no or «tus > 
any response, Mary signed herself with the cross, arferre two 
without any change of expression, and, on the contrarywho grea! 
than ever— ¢ Ww 

“* My lords,” said she, ‘I am a queen-born sovereign prive« 3, 
and not subject to law, a near relation of the Queen of England, 
and her rightful heir; fora long time I have been a prisoner 
in this country, I have suffered here much tnbulation and 
many evils that no one had the right to inflict, and now, to 
crown all, I am about to lose my life. Well, my lords, bear 
witness that I die in the Catholic faith, thanking God for letting 
me die for His holy cause, and protesting, to-day as every 
day, in public as in private, that I have never plotted, consented 
to, nor desired the queen’s death, nor any other thing against 
her person; but that, on the contrary, I have always loved her, 
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and have always offered her good and reasonable conditions to 
put an end to the troubles of the kingdom and deliver me from 
my captivity, without my having ever been honoured with a 
reply from her ; and all this, my lords, you well know. Finally, 
my enemies have attained their end, which was to put me to 
death: I do not pardon them less for it than I pardon all those 
who have attempted anything against me. After my death, 
the authors of it will be known. But I die without accusing 
anyone, for fear the Lord should hear me and avenge me.” 

Upon this, whether he was afraid that such a speech by so 
great a queen should soften the assembly too much, or whether 
he found that all these words were making too much delay, 
the Dean of Peterborough placed himself before Mary, and, 
leaning on the barrier— 

“‘Madam,” he said, “my much honoured mistress has com- 
manded me to come to you ” But at these words, Mary, 
turning and interrupting him— 

“Mr. Dean,” she answered in a loud voice, “I have nothing 
to do with you; I do not wish to hear you, and beg you to 
withdraw.” 

“Madam,” said the dean, persisting in spite of this resolve 
expressed in such firm and precise terms, ‘you have but a 
moment longer: change your opinions, abjure your crrors, and 
put your faith in Jesus Christ alone, that you may be saved 
through Him.” 

‘“‘ Everything you can say is useless,” replied the queen, 
“and you will gain nothing by it; be silent, then, 1 beg you, 
and let me die in peace.” 

And as she saw that he wanted to go on, she sat down on 
the other side of the chair and turned her back to him; but 
the dean immediately walked round the scaffold till he faced 
her again; then, as he was going to speak, the queen turned 
about once more, and sat as at first. Seeing which the Earl of 
Shrewsbury said— 

“Madam, truly I despair that you are so attached to this 
folly of papacy: allow us, if it please you, to pray for you.” 

“My lord,” the queen answered, “‘if you desire to pray for 
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me, I thank you, for the intention is good; but I cannot join 
in your prayers, for we are not of the same religion.” 

The earls then called the dean, and while the queen, seated 
in her little chair, was praying in a low tone, he, kneeling on 
the scaffold steps, prayed aloud ; and the whole assembly except 
the queen and her servants prayed after him ; then, in the midst 
of her orison, which she said with her Agaus Dei round her 
neck, a crucifix in one hand, and her book of Hours in the other, 
she fell from her seat on to her knees, praying aloud in Latin, 
whilst the others prayed in English, and when the others were 
silent, she continued in English in her turn, so that they could 
hear her, praying for the afflicted Church of Christ, for an end 
to the persecution of Catholics, and for the happiness of 
her son’s reign; then she said, in accents full of faith and 
fervour, that she hoped to be saved by the merits of Jesus 
Christ, at the foot of whose cross she was going to shed her 
blood. 

At these words the Earl of Kent could no longer contain 
himself, and without respect for the sanctity of the moment— 

“Oh, madam,” said he, “put Jesus Christ in your heart, 
and reject all this rubbish of popish deceptions.” 

But she, without listening, went on, praying the saints to 
intercede with God for her, and kissing the crucifix, she cried— 

“Lord! Lord! receive me in Thy arms outstretched on the 
cross, and forgive me all my sins!” 

Thereupon, she being again seated in the chair, the Earl of 
Kent asked her if she had any confession to make; to which 
she replied that, not being guilty of anything, to confess would 
be to give herself the lie. 

“It is well,” the earl answered ; ‘then, madam, prepare.” 

The queen rose, and as the executioner approached to assist 
her disrobe— 

‘‘ Allow me, my friend,” said she; “I know how to do it 
better than you, and am not accustomed to undress before so 
many spectators, nor to be served by such valets.” 

And then, calling her two women, she began to unpin her 
coiffure, and as Jeanne Kennedy and Elspeth Curle, while 
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performing this last service for their mistress, could not help 
weeping bitterly— 

“Do not weep,” she said to them in French; “for I have 
promised and answered for you.” 

With these words, she made the sign of the cross upon the 
forehead of each, kissed them, and recommended them to pray 
for her. 

Then the queen began to undress, herself assisting, as she 
was wont to do when preparing for bed, and taking the gold 
cross from her neck, she wished to give it to Jeanne, saying to 
the executioner— 

“ My friend, I know that all I have upon me belongs to you ; 
but this is not in your way: let me bestow it, if you please, on 
this young lady, and she will give you twice its value in money.” 

But the executioner, hardly allowing her to finish, snatched it 
from her hands with— 

“Tt is my right.” 

The queen was not moved much by this brutality, and 
went on taking off her garments until she was simply in her 
petticoat. 

Thus rid of all her garb, she again sat down, and Jeanne 
Kennedy approaching her, took from her pocket the handker- 
chief of gold-embroidered cambric which she had prepared 
the night before, and bound her eyes with it; which the earls, 
lords, and gentlemen looked upon with great surprise, it not 
being customary in England, and as she thought that she was 
to be beheaded in the French way—that is to say, seated in the 
chair—she held herself upright, motionless, and with her neck 
stiffened to make it easier for the executioner, who, for his part, 
not knowing how to proceed, was standing, without striking, 
axe in hand: at last the man laid his hand on the queen’s 
head, and drawing her forward, made her fall on her knees. 
Mary then understood what was required of her, and feeling 
for the block with her hands, which were still holding her book 
of Hours and her crucifix, she laid her neck on it, her hands 
joined beneath her chin, that she might pray till the last moment : 
the executioner’s assistant drew them away, for fear they should 
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be cut off with her head; and as the queen was saying, ‘‘ /n 
manus tuas, Domine,” the executioner raised his axe, which was 
simply an axe for chopping wood, and struck the first blow, 
which hit too high, and piercing the skull, made the crucifix 
and the book fly from the condemned’s hands by its violence, 
but which did not sever the head. However, stunned with the 
blow, the queen made no movement, which gave the execu- 
tioner time to redouble it; but still the head did not fall, and 
a third stroke was necessary to detach a shred of flesh which 
held it to the shoulders. 

At last, when the head was quite severed, the executioner 
held it up to show to the assembly, saying— 

* God save Queen Elizabeth !” 

So perish all Her Majesty’s enemies!” responded the Dean 
of Peterborough. 

‘“Amen,” said the Earl of Kent; but he was the only one: 
no other voice could respond, for all were choked with sobs. 

At that moment the qucen’s headdress falling, disclosed her 
hair, cut very short, and as white as if she had been aged 
seventy: as to her face, it had so changed during her death- 
agony that no one would have recognised it had he not known 
it was hers. The spectators cried out aloud at this sight ; for, 
frightful to see, the eyes were open, and the lips went on moving 
as if they would still pray, and this muscular movement lasted 
for more than a quarter of an hour after the head had been 
cut off, 

The queen’s servants had rushed upon the scaffold, picking 
up the book of Hours and the crucifix as relics; and Jeanne 
Kennedy, remembering the little dog who had come to his 
mistress, looked about for him on all sides, seeking him and 
calling him, but she sought and called in vain. He had dis- 
appeared. 

At that moment, as one of the executioners was untying the 
queen’s garters, which were of blue satin embroidered in silver, 
he saw the poor little animal, which had hidden in her petticoat, 
and which he was obliged to bring out by force ; then, having 
escaped from his hands, it took refuge between the queen’s 
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shoulders and her head, which the executioner had laid down 
near the trunk. Jeanne took him then, in spite of his howls, 
and carried him away, covered with blood; for everyone had 
just been ordered to leave the hall. Bourgoin and Gervais stayed 
behind, entreating Sir Amyas Paulet to let them take the 
queen’s heart, that they might carry it to France, as they had 
promised her; but they were harshly refused and pushed out 
of the hall, of which all the doors were closed, and where there 
remained only the executioner and the corpse. 

Brantome relates that something infamous took place there ! 


CHAPTER X 


WO hours after the execution, the body and the head were 
taken into the same hall in which Mary Stuart had 
appeared before the commissioners, set down on a table round 
which the judges had sat, and covered over with a black serge 
cloth; and there remained till three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Waters the doctor from Stamford and the surgeon from 
Fotheringay village came to open and embalm them—an 
operation which they carried out under the eyes of Amyas 
Paulet and his soldiers, without any respect for the rank and 
sex of the poor corpse, which was thus exposed to the view of 
anyone who wanted to see it: it is true that this indignity did 
not fulfil its proposed aim ; for a rumour spread about that the 
queen had swollen limbs and was dropsical, while, on the con- 
trary, there was not one of the spectators but was obliged to 
confess that he had never seen the body of a young girl in the 
bloom of health purer and lovelier than that of Mary Stuart, 
dead of a violent death after nineteen years of suffering and 
captivity. 

When the body was opened, the spleen was in its normal 
state, with the veins a little livid only, the lungs yellowish in 
places, and the brain one-sixth larger than is usual in persons 
of the same age and sex; thus everything promised a long life 
to her whose end had just been so cruelly hastened. 

A report having been made of the above, the body was 
embalmed after a fashion, put in a leaden coffin and that in 
another of wood, which was left on the table till the first day of 
August—that is, for nearly five months—before anyone was 
allowed to come near it; and not only that, but the English 
having noticed that Mary Stuart’s unhappy servants, who were 
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still detained as prisoners, went to look at it through the key- 
hole, stopped that up in such a way that they could not even 
gaze at the coffin enclosing the body of her whom they had so 
greatly loved. 

However, one hour after Mary Stuart’s death, Henry Talbot, 
who had been present at it, set out at full speed for London, 
carrying to Elizabeth the account of her rival’s death ; but at the 
very first lines she read, Elizabeth, true to her character, cried 
out in grief and indignation, saying that her orders had been 
misunderstood, that there had been too great haste, and that 
all this was ihe fault of Davison the Secretary of State, to whom 
she had given the warrant to keep till she had made up her 
mind, but not to send to Fotheringay. Accordingly, Davison 
was sent to the Tower and condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds sterling, for having deceived the queen. 
Meanwhile, amid all this grief, an embargo was laid on all 
vessels in all the ports of the realm, so that the news of the 
death should not reach abroad, especially France, except through 
skilful emissaries who could place the execution in the least 
unfavourable light for Elizabeth. At the same time the 
scandalous popular festivities which had marked the announce- 
ment of the sentence again celebrated the tidings of the execu- 
tion. London was illuminated, bonfires lit, and the enthusiasm 
was such that the French Embassy was broken into and wood 
taken to revive the fires when they began to die down. 

Crestfallen at this event, M. de Chateauneuf was still shut up 
at the Embassy, when, a fortnight later, he received an invitation 
from Elizabeth to visit her at the country house of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. M. de Chateauneuf went thither with 
the firm resolve to say no word to her on what had happened ; 
but as soon as she saw him, Elizabeth, dressed in black, rose, 
went to him, and, overwhelming him with kind attentions, told 
him that she was ready to place all the strength of her kingdom 
at Henry i11’s disposal to help him put down the League. 
Chateauneuf received all these offers with a cold and severe 
expression, without saying, as he had promised himself, a single 
word about the event which had put both the queen and him- 
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self into mourning. But, taking him by the hand, she drew 
him aside, and there, with deep sighs, said— 

“Ah! sir, since I saw you the greatest misfortune which could 
befall me has happened: I mean the death of my good sister, 
the Queen of Scotland, of which I swear by God Himself, my 
soul and my salvation, that I am perfectly innocent. I had 
signed the order, it is true; but my counsellors have played me 
a trick for which I cannot calm myself; and I swear to God 
that if it were not for their long service I would have them 
beheaded. I have a woman’s frame, sir, but in this woman’s 
frame beats a man’s heart.” 

Chateauneuf bowed without a response; but his letter to 
Henry 11 and Henry’s answer prove that neither the one nor 
the other was the dupe of this female Tiberius. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, the unfortunate servants were 
prisoners, and the poor body was in that great hall waiting for 
a royal interment. Things remained thus, Elizabeth said, to 
give her time to order a splendid funeral for her good sister 
Mary, but in reality because the queen dared not place in 
juxtaposition the secret and infamous death and the public and 
royal burial ; then, was not time needed for the first reports 
which it pleased Elizabeth to spread to be credited before the 
truth should be known by the mouths of the servants? For 
the queen hoped that once this careless world had made up its 
mind about the death of the Queen of Scots, it would not take 
any further trouble to change it. Finally, it was only when the 
warders were as tired as the prisoners, that Elizabeth, having 
received a report stating that the ill-embalmed body could no 
longer be kept, at last ordered the funeral to take place. 

Accordingly, after the rst of August, tailors and dressmakers 
arrived at Fotheringay Castle, sent by Elizabeth, with cloth and 
black silk stuffs, to clothe in mourning all Mary’s servants. But 
they refused, not having waited for the Queen of England’s 
bounty, but having made their funeral garments at their own 
expense, Immediately after their mistress’s death. The tailors 
and dressmakers, however, none the less set so actively to work 
that on the 7th everything was finished. 
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Next day, at eight o’clock in the evening, a large chariot, 
drawn by four horses in mourning trappings, and covered with 
black velvet like the chariot, which was, besides, adorned with 
little streamers on which were embroidered the arms of Scotland, 
those of the queen, and the arms of Aragon, those of Darnley, 
stopped at the gate of Fotheringay Castle. It was followed by 
the herald king, accompanied by twenty gentlemen on horse- 
back, with their servants and lackeys, all dressed in mourning, 
who, having alighted, mounted with his whole train into the 
room where the body lay, and had it brought down and put 
into the chariot with all possible respect, each of the spectators 
standing with bared head and in profound silence. 

This visit caused a great stir among the prisoners, who debated 
a while whether they ought not to implore the favour of being 
allowed to follow their mistress’s body, which they could not and 
should not let go alone thus; but just as they were about to 
ask permission to speak to the herald king, he entered the room 
where they were assembled, and told them that he was charged 
by his mistress, the august Queen of England, to give the Queen 
of Scotland the most honourable funeral he could; that, not 
wishing to fail in such a high undertaking, he had already made 
most of the preparations for the ceremony, which was to take 
place on the roth of August,—-that is to say, two days later,—but 
that the leaden shell in which the body was enclosed being very 
heavy, it was better to move it beforehand, and that night, to 
where the grave was dug, than to await the day of the interment 
itself ; that thus they might be easy, this burial of the shell being 
only a preparatory ceremony ; but that if some of them would 
like to accompany the corpse, to see what was done with it, 
they were at liberty, and that those who stayed behind could 
follow the funeral pageant, Elizabeth’s positive desire being that 
all, from first to last, should be present in the funeral procession. 
This assurance calmed the unfortunate prisoners, who deputed 
Bourgoin, Gervais, and six others to follow their mistress’s body : 
these were Andrew Melville, Stewart, Gorjon, Howard, Lauder, 
and Nicholas Delamarre. 


At ten o'clock at night they set out, walking behind the 
111, —25 
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chariot, preceded by the herald, accompanied by men on foot, 
who carried torches to light the way, and followed by twenty 
gentlemen and their servants. In this manner, at two o’clock 
in the morning, they reached Peterborough, where there is a 
splendid cathedral built by an ancient Saxon king, and in which, 
on the left of the choir, was already interred good Queen 
Catharine of Aragon, wife of Henry VIII, and where was her 
tomb, still decked with a canopy bearing her arms. 

On arriving, they found the cathedral all hung with black, 
with a dome erected in the middle of the choir, much in the 
way in which chafed/es ardentes are set up In France, except that 
there were no lighted candles round it. This dome was covered 
with black velvet, and overlaid with the arms of Scotland and 
Aragon, with streamers like those on the chariot yet again 
repeated, The state coffin was already set up under this dome: 
it was a bier, covered like the rest in black velvet fringed with 
silver, on which was a pillow of the same supporting a royal 
crown. 

To the right of this dome, and in front of the burial-place of 
Qucen Catharine of Aragon, Mary of Scotland’s sepulchre had 
been dug: it was a grave of brick, arranged to be covered later 
with a slab or a marble tomb, and in which was to be deposited 
the coffin, which the Bishop of Peterborough, in his episcopal 
robes, but without his mitre, cross, or cope, was awaiting at the 
door, accompanied by his dean and several other clergy. The 
body was brought into the cathedral, without chant or prayer, and 
was let down into the tomb amid a profound silence. Directly 
it was placed there, the masons, who had stayed their hands, set 
to work again, closing the grave level with the floor, and only 
leaving an opening of about a foot and a half, through which 
could be seen what was within, and through which could be 
thrown on the coffin, as is customary at the obsequies of kings, 
the broken staves of the officers and the ensigns and banners 
with their arms. This nocturnal ceremony ended, Melville, 
Bourgoin, and the other deputies were taken to the bishop’s 
palace, where the persons appointed to take part in the funeral 
procession were to assemble, in number more than three hundred 
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and fifty, all chosen, with the exception of the servants, from 
among the authorities, the nobility, and Protestant clergy. 

The day following, Thursday, August the 9th, they began 
to hang the banqueting halls with rich and sumptuous stuffs, 
and that in the sight of Melville, Bourgoin, and the others, whom 
they had brought thither, less to be present at the interment of 
Queen Mary than to bear witness to the magnificence of Queen 
Elizabeth. But, as one may suppose, the unhappy prisoners 
were indifferent to this splendour, great and extraordinary as 
it was. 

On Friday, August roth, all the chosen persons assembled 
at the bishop’s palace: they ranged themselves in the appointed 
order, and turned their steps to the cathedral, which was close 
by. When they arrived there, they took the places assigned 
them in the choir, and the choristers immediately began to 
chant a funeral service in English and according to Protestant 
rites. At the first words of this service, when he saw it was 
not conducted by Catholic priests, Bourgoin left the cathedral, 
declaring that he would not be present at such sacrilege, and 
he was followed by all Mary’s servants, men and women, except 
Melville and Barbe Mowbray, who thought that whatever the 
tongue in which one prayed, that tongue was heard by the Lord, 
This exit created great scandal; but the bishop preached none 
the less. 

The sermon ended, the herald king went to seek Bourgoin 
and his companions, who were walking in the cloisters, and told 
them that the almsgiving was about to begin, inviting them to 
take part in this ceremony; but they replied that being 
Catholics they could not make offerings at an altar of which 
they disapproved. So the herald king returned, much put out 
at the harmony of the assembly being disturbed by this dissent ; 
but the alms-offering took place no less than the sermon. 
Then, as a last attempt, he sent to them again, to tell them 
that the service was quite over, and that accordingly they might 
return for the royal ceremonies, which belonged only to the 
religion of the dead ; and this time they consented ; but when 
they arrived, the staves were broken, and the banners thrown 
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into the grave through the opening that the workmen had 
already closed. 

Then, in the same order in which it had come, the pro- 
cession returned to the palace, where a splendid funeral repast 
had been prepared. By a strange contradiction, Elizabeth, 
who, having punished the living woman as a criminal, had just 
treated the dead woman as a queen, had also wished that the 
honours of the funeral banquet should be for the servants, so 
long forgotten by her. But, as one can imagine, these ill 
accommodated themselves to that intention, did not seem 
astonished at this luxury nor rejoiced at this good cheer, but, 
on the contrary, drowned their bread and wine in tears, 
without otherwise responding to the questions put to them or 
the honours granted them. And as soon as the repast was 
ended, the poor servants left Peterborough and took the road 
back to Fotheringay, where they heard that they were free at 
last to withdraw whither they would. They did not need to be 
told twice; for they lived in perpetual fear, not considering 
their lives safe so long as they remained in England. They 
therefore immediately collected all their belongings, each 
taking his own, and thus went out of Fotheringay Castle on 
foot, Monday, 13th August, 1587. 

Bourgoin went last: having reached the farther side of the 
drawbridge, he turned, and, Christian as he was, unable to 
forgive Elizabeth, not for his own sufferings, but for his 
mistress’s, he faced about to those regicide walls, and, with 
hands outstretched to them, said in a loud and threatening 
voice, those words of David: “Let vengeance for the blood 
of Thy servants, which has been shed, O Lord God, be accept- 
able in Thy sight.” The old man’s curse was heard, and 
inflexible history is burdened with Elizabeth’s punishment. 





We said that the executioner’s axe, in stiking Mary Stuart’s 
head, had caused the crucifix and the book of Hours which she 
was holding to fly from her hands. We also said that the two 
relics had been picked up by people in her following. We are 
not aware of what became of the crucifix, but the book of 
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Hours is in the royal library, where those curious about these 
kinds of historical souvenirs can see it: two certificates 
inscribed on one of the blank leaves of the volume demon- 
strate its authenticity. These are they :— 


First CEerriFicaTE. 


We the undersigned Vicar Superior of the strict observance 
of the Order of Cluny, certify that this book has been entrusted 
to us by order of the defunct Dom Michel Nardin, a professed 
religious priest of our said observance, deceased in our college 
of Saint-Martial of Avignon, March 28th, 1723, aged about 
eighty years, of which he has spent about thirty among us, 
having lived very religiously: he was a German by birth, and 
had served as an officer in the army a long time. 

“He entered Cluny, and made his profession there, much 
detached from all this world’s goods and honours; he only 
kept, with his superior’s permission, this book, which he knew 
had been in use with Mary Stuart, Queen of England and 
Scotland, to the end of her life. 

‘Before dying and being parted from his brethren, he re- 
quested that, to be safely remitted to us, it should be sent us by 
mail, sealed. Just as we have received it, we have begged 
M. Pabbé Bignon, councillor of state and king’s librarian, to 
accept this precious relic of the piety of a Queen of England, 
and of a German officer of her religion as well as of ours. 

“(Signed) BROTHER GERARD PONCHT, 
Vicar-General Superior.” 


SECOND CERTIFICATE. 


‘We, Jean-Paul Bignon, king’s librarian, are very happy to 
have an opportunity of exhibiting our zeal, in placing the said 
manuscript in His Majesty’s library. 

(Signed) JEAN-PAUL BIGNON.” 
“8k July, 1724." 


This manuscript, on which was fixed the last gaze of the 
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Queen of Scotland, is a duodecimo, written in the Gothic 
character and containing Latin prayers; it is adorned with 
miniatures set off with gold, representing devotional subjects, 
stories from sacred history, or from the lives of saints and 
martyrs. Every page is encircled with arabesques mingled 
with garlands of fruit and flowers, amid which spring up 
grotesque figures of men and animals. 

As to the binding, worn now, or perhaps even then, to the 
woof, it is in black velvet, of which the flat covers are adorned 
in the centre with an enamelled pansy, in a silver setting 
surrounded by a wreath to which are diagonally attached from 
one corner of the cover to the other, two twisted silver-gilt 
knotted cords, finished by a tuft at the two ends. 


VANINKA 


891 


VANINKA 


BOUT the end of the reign of the Emperor Paul 1—that 
is to say, towards the middle of the first year of the 
nineteenth century—just as four o’clock in the afternoon was 
sounding from the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, whose 
gilded vane overlooks the ramparts of the fortress, a crowd, 
composed of all sorts and conditions of people, began to gather 
in front of a house which belonged to General Count Tcher- 
maytoff, formerly military governor of a fair-sized town in the 
government of Pultava. The first spectators had been 
attracted by the preparations which they saw had been made 
in the middle of the courtyard for admininistering torture 
with the knout. One of the general’s serfs, he who acted as 
barber, was to be the victim. 

Although this kind of punishment was a common enough 
sight in St. Petersburg, it nevertheless attracted all passers-by 
when it was publicly administered. This was the occurrence 
which had caused a crowd, as just mentioned, before General 
Tchermaytoff’s house. 

The spectators, even had they been in a hurry, would have 
had no cause to complain of being kept waiting, for at half- 
past four a young man of about five-and-twenty, in the hand- 
some uniform of an aide-de-camp, his breast covered with 
decorations, appeared on the steps at the farther end of the 
courtyard in front of the house. These steps faced the large 
gateway, and led to the general’s apartments. 

Arrived on the steps, the young aide-de-camp stopped a 
moment and fixed his eyes on a window, the closely drawn 
curtains of which did not ord him the least chance of 
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satisfying his curiosity, whatever may have been its cause. 
Seeing that it was useless and that he was only wasting time 
in gazing in that direction, he made a sign to a bearded man 
who was standing near a door which led to the servants’ 
quarters. The door was immediately opened, and the culprit 
was seen advancing in the middle of a body of serfs and 
followed by the executioner. The serfs were forced to attend 
the spectacle, that it might serve as an example to them. 
The culprit was the general’s barber, as we have said, and the 
executioner was merely the coachman, who, being used to the 
handling of a whip, was raised or degraded, which you will, 
to the office of executioner every time punishment with the 
knout was ordered. This duty did not deprive him of either 
the esteem or even the friendship of his comrades, for they 
well knew that it was his arm alone that punished them and 
that his heart was not in his work. As Ivan’s arm as well as 
the rest of his body was the property of the general, and 
the latter could do as he pleased with it, no one was astonished 
that it should be used for this purpose. More than that, 
correction administered by Ivan was nearly always gentler 
than that meted out by another; for it often happened that 
Ivan, who was a good-natured fellow, juggled away one or two 
strokes of the knout in a dozen, or if he were forced by those 
assisting at the punishment to keep a stnct calculation, he 
manceuvred so that the tip of the lash struck the deal plank 
on which the culprit was lying, thus taking much of the sting 
out of the stroke. Accordingly, when it was Ivan’s turn to be 
stretched upon the fatal plank and to receive the correction 
he was in the habit of administering, on his own account, those 
who momentarily played his part as executioner adopted the 
same expedients, remembering only the strokes spared and 
not the strokes received. This exchange of mutual benefits, 
therefore, was productive of an excellent understanding between 
Ivan and his comrades, which was never so firmly knit as at 
the moment when a fresh execution was about to take place. 
It is true that the first hour after the punishment was generally 
so full of suffering that the knouted was sometimes unjust to 
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the knouter, but this feeling seldom out-lasted the evening, 
and it was rare when it held out after the first glass of spirits 
that the operator drank to the health of his patient. 

The serf upon whom Ivan was about to exercise his dexterity 
was a man of five- or six- and-thirty, red of hair and beard, a 
little above average height. His Greek origin might be traced 
in his countenance, which even in its expression of terror had 
preserved its habitual characteristics of craft and cunning. 

When he arrived at the spot where the punishment was to 
take place, the culprit stopped and looked up at the window 
which had already claimed the young aide-de-camp’s attention ; 
it still remained shut. With a glance round the throng which 
obstructed the entrance leading to the street, he ended by 
gazing, with a horror-stricken shudder, upon the plank on 
which he was to be stretched. The shudder did not escape 
his friend Ivan, who, approaching to remove the striped shirt 
that covered his shoulders, took the opportunity to whisper 
under his breath— 

“Come, Gregory, take courage !” 

‘You remember your promise?” replied the culprit, with an 
indefinable expression of entreaty. 

“Not for the first lashes, Gregory ; do not count on that, 
for during the first strokes the aide-de-camp will be watching ; 
but among the later ones be assured I will find means of 
cheating him of some of them.” 

‘“‘ Beyond everything you will take care of the tip of the 
lash ?” 

“I will do my best, Gregory, I will do my best. Do you 
not know that I will?” 

“Alas! yes,” replied Gregory. 

“Now, then !” said the aide-de-camp. 

‘We are ready, noble sir,” replied Ivan. 

‘Wait, wait one moment, your high origin,” cried poor 
Gregory, addressing the young captain as though he had been 
a colonel, “Vache Vousso Korodie,” in order to flatter him. 
‘I believe that the lady Vaninka’s window is about to open !” 

The young captain glanced eagerly towards the spot which 
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had already several times claimed his attention, but not a fold 
of the silken curtains, which could be seen through the panes 
of the window, had moved. 

“You are mistaken, you rascal,’ said the aide-de-camp, 
unwillingly removing his eyes from the window, as though he 
also had hoped to see it open,—“‘you are mistaken ; and 
besides, what has your noble mistress to do with all this?” 

“ Pardon, your excellency,” continued Gregory, gratifying the 
aide-de-camp with yet higher rank, —“ pardon, but it is through 
her orders I am about to suffer. Perhaps she might have 
pity upon a wretched servant!” 

‘Enough, enough ; let us proceed,” said the captain in an 
odd voice, as though he regretted as well as the culprit that 
Vaninka had not shown mercy. 

“Immediately, immediately, noble sir,” said Ivan; then 
turning to Gregory, he continued, ‘Come, comrade ; the time 
has come.” 

Gregory sighed heavily, threw a last look up at the window, 
and seeing that everything remained the same there, he 
mustered up resolution enough to lie down on the fatal plank. 
At the same time two other serfs, chosen by Ivan for assistants, 
took him by the arms and attached his wrists to two stakes, 
one at either side of him, so that it appeared as though he were 
stretched on a cross. ‘Then they clamped his neck into an 
iron collar, and seeing that all was in readiness and that no 
sign favourable to the culprit had been made from the still 
closely shut window, the young aide-de-camp beckoned with 
his hand, saying, ‘ Now, then, begin!” 

“Patience, my lord, patience,” said Ivan, still delaying the 
whipping, in the hope that some sign might yet be made from 
the inexorable window. “I have a knot in my knout, and if 
I leave it Gregory will have good right to complain.” 

The instrument with which the executioner was busying 
himself, and which is perhaps unknown to our readers, was a 
species of whip, with a handle about two feet long. A plaited 
leather thong, about four feet long and two inches broad, was 
attached to this handle, this thong terminating in an iron or 
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copper ring, and to this another band of leather was fastened, 
two feet long, and at the beginning about one and a half inches 
"thick: this gradually became thinner, till it ended in a point. 
The thong was steeped in milk and then dried in the sun, and 
on account of this method of preparation its edge became as 
keen and cutting asa knife; further, the thong was generally 
changed at every sixth stroke, because contact with blood 
softened it. 

However unwillingly and clumsily Ivan set about untying 
the knot, it had to come undone at last. Besides, the by- 
standers were beginning to grumble, and their muttering 
disturbed the reverie into which th@ young aide-de-camp had 
fallen. He raised his head, which had been sunk on his 
breast, and cast a last look towards the window; then with a 
peremptory sign, and in a voice which admitted of no delay, 
he ordered the execution to proceed. 

Nothing could put it off any longer: Ivan was obliged to 
obey, and he did not attempt to find any new pretext for delay. 
He drew back two paces, and with a spring he returned to his 
place, and standing on tiptoe, he whirled the knout above his 
head, and then letting it suddenly fall, he struck Gregory with 
such dexterity that the lash wrapped itself thrice round his 
victim’s body, encircling him like a serpent, but the tip of the 
thong struck the plank upon which Gregory was lying. Never- 
theless, in spite of this precaution, Gregory uttered a loud 
shriek, and Ivan counted ‘ One.” 

At the shriek, the young aide-de-camp again turned towards 
the window ; but it was still shut, and mechanically his eyes went 
back to the culprit, and he repeated the word “One.” 

The knout had traced three blue furrows on Cregory’s 
shoulders. Ivan took another spring, and with the same skill 
as before he again enveloped the culprit’s body with the hissing 
thong, ever taking care that the tip of it should not touch him. 
Gregory uttered another shriek, and Ivan counted ‘‘ Two.” The 
blood now began to colour the skin. 

At the third stroke several drops of blood appeared ; at the 
fourth the blood spurted out; at the fifth some drops 
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spattered the young officer's face; he drew back, and wiped 
them away with his handkerchief. Ivan profited by his 
distraction, and counted seven instead of six: the captain took 
no notice. At the ninth stroke Ivan stopped to change the 
lash, and in the hope that a second fraud might pass off as 
luckily as the first, he counted eleven instead of ten. 

At that moment a window opposite to Vaninka’s opened, and 
a man about forty-five or fifty in general’s uniform appeared. 
He called out in a careless tone, ‘ Enough, that will do,” and 
closed the window again. 

Immediately on this apparition the young aide-de-camp had 
turned towards his general, saluting, and during the few 
seconds that the general was present he remained motionless. 
When the window had been shut again, he repeated the 
general’s words, so that the raised whip fell without touching 
the culprit. 

Thank his excellency, Gregory,” said Ivan, rolling the knout’s 
lash round his hand, “ for having spared you two strokes ;” and 
he added, bending down to hberate Gregory’s hand, “ these two 
with the two I was able to miss out make a total of eight 
strokes instead of twelve. Come, now, you others, untie his 
other hand.” 

But poor Gregory was in no state to thank anybody ; nearly 
swooning with pain, he could scarcely stand. 

Two moujiks took him by the arms and led him towards the 
serfs’ quarters, followed by Ivan. Having reached the door, how- 
ever, Gregory stopped, turned his head, and seeing the aide-de- 
camp gazing pitifully at him, ‘‘Oh, sir,” he cried, “ please thank 
his excellency the general for me. As for the lady Vaninka,” 
he added in a low tone, “I will certainly thank her myself.” 

‘‘What are you muttering between your teeth?” cried the 
young officer, with an angry movement ; for he thought he had 
detected a threatening tone in Gregory’s voice. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing,” said Ivan. “ The poor fellow is 
merely thanking you, Mr. Foedor, for the trouble you have 
taken in being present at his punishment, and he says that he 
has been much honoured, that is all.” 
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“That is right,” said the young man, suspecting that Ivan 
had somewhat altered the original remarks, but evidently not 
wishing to be better informed. “If Gregory wishes to spare 
me this trouble another time, let him drink less vodka; or 
else, if he must get drunk, let him at least remember to be more 
respectful.” 

Ivan bowed low and followed his comrades, Foedor entered 
the house again, and the crowd dispersed, much dissatisfied 
that Ivan’s trickery and the general’s generosity had deprived 
them of four strokes of the knout—exactly a third of the 
punishment. 

Now that we have introduced our readers to some of the 
characters in this history, we must make them better acquainted 
with those who have made their appearance, and must introduce 
those who are still behind the curtain. 

General Count Tchermayloff, as we have said, after having 
been governor of one of the most important towns in the environs 
of Pultava, had been recalled to St. Petersburg by the Emperor 
Paul, who honoured him with his particular friendship. The 
general was a widower, with one daughter, who had inherited 
her mother’s fortune, beauty, and pride. Vaninka’s mother 
claimed descent from one of the chieftains of the Tartar race, 
who had invaded Russia, under the leadership of ID’Gengis, in 
the thirteenth century. Vaninka’s naturally haughty disposition 
had been fostered by the education she had received. His 
wife being dead, and not having time to look after his daughter’s 
education himself, General Tchermayloff had procured an 
English governess for her. ‘This lady, instead of suppressing 
her pupil’s scornful propensities, had encouraged them, by filling 
her head with those aristocratic ideas which have made the 
English aristocracy the proudest in the world. Amongst the 
different studies to which Vaninka devoted herself, there was 
one in which she was specially interested, and that one was, if 
one may so call it, the science of her own rank. She knew 
exactly the relative degree of nobility and power of all the 
Russian noble families—those that were a grade above her own, 
and those of whom she took precedence. She could give each 
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person the title which belonged to their respective rank, no easy 
thing to do in Russia, and she had the greatest contempt for 
all those who were below the rank of excellency. As for serfs 
and slaves, for her they did not exist: they were mere bearded 
animals, far below her horse or her dog in the sentiments which 
they inspired in her; and she would not for one instant have 
weighed the life of a serf against cither of those interesting 
animals. 

Like all the women of distinction in her nation, Vaninka was 
a good musician, and spoke French, Italian, German, and 
English equally well. 

Her features had developed in harmony with her character. 
Vaninka was beautiful, but her beauty was perhaps a little too 
decided. Her large black eyes, straight nose, and lips curling 
scornfully at the corners, impressed those who saw her for the 
first time somewhat unpleasantly. This impression soon wore 
off with her superiors and equals, to whom she became merely 
an ordinary charming woman, whilst to subalterns and such 
like she remained haughty and inaccessible as a goddess. At 
seventeen Vaninka’s education was finished, and her governess, 
who had suffered in health through the severe climate of St. 
Petersburg, requested permission to leave. This desire was 
granted with the ostentatious recognition of which the Russian 
nobility are the last representatives in Europe. Thus Vaninka 
was left alone, with nothing but her father’s blind adoration to 
direct her. She was his only daughter, as we have mentioned, 
and he thought her absolutely perfect. 

Things were in this state in the general’s house when he 
received a letter, written on the deathbed of one of the friends 
of his youth. Count Romayloff had been exiled to his estates, 
as a result of some quarrel with Potemkin, and his career had 
been spoilt. Not being able to recover his forfeited position, 
he had settled down about four hundred leagues from St. 
Petersburg, broken-hearted, distressed probably less on account 
of his own exile and misfortune than of the prospects of his 
only son, Feedor. The count feeling that he was leaving this 
son alone and friendless in the world, commended the young 
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man, in the name of their early friendship, to the general, 
hoping that, owing to his being a favourite with Paul 1, he would 
be able to procure a heutenancy in a regiment for him. The 
general immediately replied to the count that his son should 
find a second father in himself; but when this comforting 
message arrived, Romayloff was no more, and Foedor himself 
received the letter and carried it back with him to the general, 
when he went to tell him of his loss and to claim the 
promised protection. So great was the general’s despatch, 
that Paul 1, at his request, granted the young man a sub- 
lieutenancy in the Semonowski regiment, so that Foedor 
entered on his duties the very next day after his arrival in St. 
Petersburg. 

Although the young man had only passed through the 
general’s house on his way to the barracks, which were situated 
in the Litenoi quarter, he had remained there long enough for 
him to have seen Vaninka, and she had produced a great im- 
pression upon him. Foedor had arrived with his heart full of 
primitive and noble feelings ; his gratitude to his protector, who 
had opened a career for him, was profound, and extended to all 
his family. These feelings caused him perhaps to have an 
exaggerated idea of the beauty of the young girl who was pre- 
sented to him as a sister, and who, in spite of this title, received 
him with the frigidity and hauteur of a queen. Nevertheless, 
her appearance, in spite of her cool and freezing manner, had 
left a lasting impression upon the young man’s heart, and his 
arrival in St. Petersburg had been marked by feelings till then 
never experienced before in his life. 

As for Vaninka, she had hardly noticed Feedor ; for what was 
a young sub-lieutenant, without fortune or prospects, to her? 
What she dreamed of was some princely alliance, that would 
make her one of the most powerful ladies in Russia, and unless 
he could realise some dream of the Arabian Nights, Foedor 
could not offer her such a future. 

Some time after this first interview, Foedor came to take leave 
of the general. His regiment was to form part of a contingent 
that Field-Marshal Souvarow was taking to Italy, and Foedor 
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was about to die, or show himself worthy of the noble patron 
who had helped him to a career. 

This time, whether on account of the elegant uniform that 
heightened Foedor’s natural good looks, or because his imminent 
departure, glowing with hope and enthusiasm, lent a romantic 
interest to the young man, Vaninka was astonished at the 
marvellous change in him, and deigned, at her father’s request, 
to give him her hand when he left. This was more than Foedor 
had dared to hope. He dropped upon his knee, as though in 
the presence of a queen, and took Vaninka’s between his own 
trembling hands, scarcely daring to touch it with his lips. 
Light though the kiss had been, Vaninka started as though she 
had been burnt; she felt a thrill run through her, and she 
blushed violently. She withdrew her hand so quickly, that 
Fuedor, fearing this adieu, respectful though it was, had offended 
her, remained on his knees, and clasping his hands, raised his 
eyes with such an expression of fear in them, that Vaninka, 
forgetting her hauteur, reassured him with a smile. Foedor 
rose, his heart filled with inexplicable joy, and without being 
able to say what had caused this feeling, he only knew that it 
had made him absolutely happy, so that, although he was just 
about to leave Vaninka, he had never felt greater happiness 
in his life. 

The young man left dreaming golden dreams ; for his future, 
be it gloomy or bright, was to be envied. If it ended in a 
soldier's grave, he believed he had seen in Vaninka’s eyes that 
she would mourn him; if his future was glorious, glory would 
bring him back to St. Petersburg in triumph, and glory is a 
queen, who works miracles for her favourites. 

The army to which the young officer belonged crossed 
Germany, descended into Italy by the Tyrolese mountains, 
and entered Verona on the 14th of April 1799. Souvarow im- 
mediately joined forces with General Mélas, and took command 
of the two armies. General Chasteler next day suggested that 
they should reconnoitre. Souvarow, gazing at him with astonish- 
ment, replied, “I know of no other way of reconnoitring the 
enemy than by marching upon him and giving him battle.” 
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As a°’matter of fact Souvarow was accustomed to this 
expeditious sort of strategy: through it he had defeated the 
Turks at Folkschany and Ismailoff; and he had defeated the 
Poles, after a few days’ campaign, and had taken Prague in less 
than four hours. Catherine, out of gratitude, had sent her 
victorious general a wreath of oak-leaves, intertwined with 
precious stones, and worth six hundred thousand roubles, a 
heavy gold field-marshal’s baton encrusted with diamonds ; and 
had created him a field-marshal, with the right of choosing a 
regiment that should bear his name from that time forward. 
Besides, when he returned to Russia, she gave him leave of 
absence, that he might take a holiday at a beautiful estate she 
had given him, together with the eight thousand serfs who lived 
upon it. 

What a splendid example for Fcedor! Souvarow, the son of 
a humble Russian officer, had been educated at the ordinary 
cadets’ training college, and had left it as a sub-Heutenant like 
himself. Why should there not be two Souvarows in the same 
century? 

Souvarow arrived in Italy preceded by an immense reputation ; 
religious, strenuous, unwearied, impassible, loving with the 
simplicity of a Tartar and fighting with the fury of a Cossack, 
he was just the man required to continue General Meélas’s 
successes over the soldiers of the Republic, discouraged as 
they had been by the weak vacillations of Scherer. 

The Austro-Russian army of one hundred thousand men 
was opposed by only twenty-nine or thirty thousand French. 
Souvarow began as usual with a thundering blow. On 2oth 
April he appeared before Brescia, which made a vain attempt 
at resistance ; after a cannonade of about half an hour’s dura- 
tion, the Prescheria gate was forced, and the Korsakow division, 
of which Foedor’s regiment formed the vanguard, charged into 
the town, pursuing the garrison, which only consisted of twelve 
hundred men, and obliged them to take refuge in the citadel. 
Pressed with an impetuosity the French were not accustomed 
to find in their enemies, and seeing that the scaling ladders 
were already in position against the ramparts, the captain 
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Boucret wished to come to terms; but his position was too 
precarious for him to obtain any conditions from his savage 
conquerors, and he and his soldiers were made prisoners of war. 

Souvarow was experienced enough to know how best to profit 
by victory; hardly master of Brescia, the rapid occupation of 
which had discouraged our army anew, he ordered General 
Kray to vigorously press on the siege of Preschiera. General 
Kray therefore established his headquarters at Valeggio, a place 
situated at an equal distance between Preschiera and Mantua, 
and he extended from the Po to the lake of Garda, on the 
banks of the Mencio, thus investing the two cities at the same 
time. 

Meanwhile the commander-in-chief had advanced, accom- 
panied by the larger part of his forces, and had crossed the 
Oglio in two columns: he launched one column, under General 
Rosenberg, towards Bergamo, and the other, with General Mélas 
in charge, towards the Serio, whilst a body of seven or eight 
thousand men, commanded by General Kaim and General 
Hohenzollern, were directed towards Placentia and Cremona, 
thus occupying the whole of the left bank of the Po, in such 
a manner that the Austro-Russian army advanced deploying 
eighty thousand men along a front of forty-five miles. 

In view of the forces which were advancing, and which were 
three times as large as his own, Scherer beat a retreat all along 
the line. He destroyed the bridges over the Adda, as he did 
not consider that he was strong enough to hold them, and, 
having removed his headquarters to Milan, he awaited there 
the reply to a despatch which he had sent to the Directory, in 
which, tacitly acknowledging his incapacity, he tendered his 
resignation. As the arrival of his successor was delayed, and 
as Souvarow continued to advance, Scherer, more and more 
terrified by the responsibility which rested upon him, relinquished 
his command into the hands of his most able lieutenant. The 
general chosen by him was Moreau, who was again about to 
fight those Russians in whose ranks he was destined to die at 
last. 

Moreau’s unexpected nomination was proclaimed amidst the 
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acclamation of the soldiers. He had been called the French 
Fabius, on account of his magnificent campaign on the Rhine. 
He passed his whole army in review, saluted by the successive 
acclamations of its different divisions, which cried, ‘‘ Long live 
Moreau! Long live the saviour of the army of Italy!” But 
however great this enthusiasm, it did not blind Moreau to the 
terrible position in which he found himself. At the risk of 
being out-flanked, it was necessary for him to present a parallel 
line to that of the Russian army, so that, in order to face his 
enemy, he was obliged to extend his line from Lake Lecco to 
Pizzighitone—that is to say, a distance of fifty miles. It is true 
that he might have retired towards Piedmont and concentrated 
his troops at Alexandria, to await there the reinforcements the 
Directory had promised to send him. But if he had done this, 
he would have compromised the safety of the army at Naples, 
and have abandoned it, isolated as it was, to the mercy of the 
enemy. He therefore resolved to defend the passage of the 
Adda as long as possible, in order to give the division under 
Dessolles, which was to be despatched to him by Masséna, time 
to join forces with him and to defend his left, whilst Gauthier, 
who had received orders to evacuate ‘Tuscany and to hasten 
with forced marches to his aid, should have time to arrive 
and protect his night. Moreau himself took the centre, and 
personally defended the fortified bridge of Cassano ; this bridge 
was protected by the Ritorto Canal, and he also defended it 
with a great deal of artillery and an entrenched vanguard. 
Besides, Moreau, always as prudent as brave, took every pre- 
caution to secure a retreat, in case of disaster, towards the 
Apennines and the coast of Genoa. Hardly were his dis- 
positions completed before the indefatigable Souvarow entered 
Triveglio. At the same time as the Russian commander-in- 
chief arrived at this last town, Moreau heard of the surrender 
of Bergamo and its castle, and on 23rd April he saw the heads 
of the columns of the allied army. 

The same day the Russian general divided his troops into 
three strong columns, corresponding to the three principal 
points in the French line, each column numerically more than 
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double the strength of those to whom they were opposed. 
The right column, led by General Wukassowich, advanced 
towards Lake Lecco, where General Serruricr awaited it. 
The left column, under the command of Mélas, took up its 
position in front of the Cassano entrenchments; and the 
Austrian division, under Generals Zopf and Ott, which formed 
the centre, concentrated at Canonia, ready at a given moment 
to seize Vaprio. The Russian and Austrian troops bivouacked 
within cannon-shot of the French outposts. 

That evening Fo:dor, who with his regiment formed part 
of Chasteler’s division, wrote to General Tchermayloff :— 

“We are at last opposite the French, and a great battle 
must take place to-morrow morning ; to-morrow evening I 
shall be a lieutenant or a corpse.” 

Next morning, 26th April, cannon resounded at break of 
day from the extremities of the lines; on our left Prince 
Bagration’s grenadiers attacked us, on our right General 
Seckendorff, who had been detached from the camp of 
Triveglio, was marching on Créma. 

These two attacks met with very different success. 
Bagration’s grenadiers were repulsed with terrible loss, whilst 
Seckendorff, on the contrary, drove the French out of Crema, 
and pushed forward towards the bridge of Lodi. Fcedor’s pre- 
dictions were falsified: his portion of the army did nothing 
the whole day; his regiment remained motionless, waiting for 
orders that did not come. 

Souvarow’s arrangements were not yet quite complete, the 
night was needed for him to finish them. During the night, 
Morcau, having heard of Seckendorff’s success on his extreme 
right, sent an order to Serrurier commanding him to leave at 
Lecco, which was an easy post to defend, the 18th light 
brigade and a detachment of dragoons only, and to draw back 
with the rest of his troops towards the centre. Serrurier 
received this order about two o’clock in the morning, and 
executed it immediately. 

On their side the Russians had lost no time, profiting by 
the darkness of the might. General Wukassowich had 
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repaired the bridge at Brevio, which had been destroyed by 
the French, whilst General Chasteler had built another bridge 
two miles below the castle of Trezzo. These two bridges had 
been, the one repaired and the other built, without the French 
outposts having the slightest suspicion of what was taking 
place. 

Surprised at two o'clock in the morning by two Austrian 
divisions, which, concealed by the village of San Gervasio, 
had reached the right bank of the Adda without their being 
discovered, the soldiers defending the castle of ‘Trezzo 
abandoned it and beat a retreat. The Austrians pursued 
them as far as Pozzo, but there the French suddenly halted 
and faced about, for General Serrurier was at Pozzo, with the 
troops he had brought from Lecco. He heard the cannonade 
behind him, immediately halted, and, obeying the first law of 
warfare, he marched towards the noise and smoke. It was 
therefore through him that the garrison of Trezzo rallied and 
resumed the offensive. Serrurier sent an aide-de-camp to 
Moreau to inform him of the manceuvre he had thought 
proper to execute. 

The battle between the French and Austrian troops raged 
with incredible fury. Bonaparte’s veterans, during their first 
Italian campaigns, had adopted a custom which they could 
not renounce: it was to fight His Imperial Majesty’s subjects 
wherever they found them. Nevertheless, so great was the 
numerical superiority of the allies, that our troops had begun 
to retreat, when loud shouts from the rearguard announced 
that reinforcements had arrived. It was General Grenier, 
sent by Moreau, who arrived with his division at the moment 
when his presence was most necessary. 

One part of the new division reinforced the centre column, 
doubling its size; another part was extended upon the left to 
envelope the enemy. The drums beat afresh down the whole 
line, and our grenadiers began again to reconquer this battle- 
field already twice lost and won. But at this moment the 
Austrians were reinforced by the Marquis de Chasteler and 
his division, so that the numerical superiority was again with 
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the enemy. Grenier drew back his wing to strengthen the 
centre, and Serrurier, preparing for retreat in case of disaster, 
fell back on Pozzo, where he awaited the enemy. It was 
here that the battle raged most fiercely: thrice the village of 
Pozzo was taken and re-taken, until at last, attacked for the 
fourth time by a force double their own in numbers, the 
French were obliged to evacuate it. In this last attack an 
Austrian colonel was mortally wounded, but, on the other 
hand, General Beker, who commanded the French rearguard, 
refused to retreat with his soldiers, and maintained his ground 
with a few men, who were slain as they stood, he was at length 
obliged to give up his sword to a young Russian officer of the 
Semenofskoi regiment, who, handing over his prisoner to his 
own soldiers, returned immediately to the combat. 

The two French generals had fixed on the village of Vaprio 
as 2 rallying-place, but at the moment when our troops were 
thrown into disorder through the evacuation of Pozzo, the 
Austrian cavalry charged heavily, and Serrurier, finding himself 
separated from his colleague, was obliged to retire with two 
thousand five hundred men to Verderio, whilst Grenier, 
having reached the appointed place, Vaprio, halted to face 
the enemy afresh. 

During this time a terrible fight was taking place in the 
centre. Mélas with eighteen to twenty thousand men had 
attacked the fortified posts at the head of the bridge of 
Cassano and the Ritorto Canal. About seven o’clock in the 
morning, when Moreau had weakened himself by despatching 
Grenier and his division, Mélas, leading three battalions of 
Austrian grenadiers, had attacked the fortifications, and for 
two hours there was terrible carnage; thrice repulsed, and 
leaving more than fifteen hundred men at the base of the 
fortifications, the Austrians had thrice returned to the attack, 
each time being reinforced by fresh troops, always led on 
and encouraged by Mélas, who had to avenge his former 
defeats. At length, having been attacked for the fourth time, 
forced from their entrenchments, and contesting the ground 
inch by inch, the French took shelter behind their second 
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fortifications, which defended the entrance to the bridge itself : 
here they were commanded by Moreau in person. There, for 
two more hours, a hand-to-hand struggle took place, whilst the 
terrible artillery belched forth death almost muzzle to muzzle. 
At last the Austrians, rallying for a last time, advanced at the 
point of the bayonet, and, lacking either ladders or fascines, 
piled the bodies of their dead comrades against the fortifica- 
tions, and succeeded in scaling the breastworks. There was 
not a moment to be lost. Moreau ordered a retreat, and whilst 
the French were re-crossing the Adda, he protected their 
passage in person with a single battalion of grenadiers, of 
whom at the end of half an hour not more than a hundred 
and twenty men remained ; three of his aides-de-camp were 
killed at his side. This retreat was accomplished without 
disorder, and then Moreau himself retired, still fighting the 
enemy, who set foot on the bridge as soon as he reached the 
other bank. The Austrians immediately rushed forward to 
capture him, when suddenly a terrible noise was heard rising 
above the roar of the artillery ; the second arch of the bridge 
was blown into the air, carrying with it all those who were 
standing on the fatal spot. The armies recoiled, and into the 
empty space between them fell hke rain a débris of stones 
and human beings. But at this moment, when Moreau had 
succeeded in putting a momentary obstacle between himself 
and Mélas, General Grenier’s division arrived in disorder, after 
having been forced to evacuate Vaprio, pursued by the Austro- 
Russians under Zopf, Ott, and Chasteler. Moreau ordered a 
change of front, and faced this new enemy, who fell upon him 
when he least expected them ; he succeeded in rallying Grenier’s 
troops and in re-establishing the battle. But whilst his back 
was turned Mélas repaired the bridge and crossed the river ; 
thus Moreau found himself attacked frontally, in the rear, and 
on his two flanks, by forces three times larger than his own. 
It was then that all the officers who surrounded him begged 
him to retreat, for on the preservation of his person depended 
the preservation of Italy for France. Moreau refused for 
some time, for he knew the awful consequences of the battle 
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he had just lost, and he did not wish to survive it, although 
it had been impossible for him to win it. At last a chosen 
band surrounded him, and, forming a square, drew back, whilst 
the rest of the army sacrificed themselves to cover his retreat ; 
for Moreau’s genius was looked upon as the sole hope that 
remained to them. 

The battle lasted nearly three hours longer, during which the 
rearguard of the army performed prodigies of valour. At 
length Mélas, seeing that the enemy had escaped him, and 
believing that his troops, tired by the stubborn fight, needed 
rest, gave orders that the fighting should cease. He halted on 
the left bank of the Adda, encamping his army in the villages 
of Imago, Gorgonzola, and Cassano, and remained master of the 
battlefield, upon which we had left two thousand five hundred 
dead, one hundred pieces of cannon, and twenty howitzers. 

That night Souvarow invited General Becker to supper 
with him, and asked him by whom he had been taken prisoner. 
Becker replied that it was a young officer belonging to the 
regiment which had first entered Pozzo. Souvarow immediately 
inquired what regiment this was, and discovered that it was the 
Semenofskoi ; he then ordered that inquiries should be made 
to ascertain the young officer’s name. Shortly afterwards Sub- 
Lieutenant Fuedor Romayloff was announced. He presented 
General Becker’s sword to Souvarow, who invited him to 
remain and to have supper with his prisoner. 

Next day Foedor wrote to his protector: “I have kept my 
word. I am a lieutenant, and Field-Marshal Souvarow has 
requested his Majesty Paul 1 to bestow upon me the order of 
Saint Vladimir.” 

On 28th of April, Souvarow entered Milan, which Moreau 
had just abandoned in order to retreat beyond Tesino. The 
following proclamation was by his order posted on all the walls 
of the capital ; it admirably paints the spirit of the Muscovite :— 

“The victorious army of the Apostolical and Roman 
Emperor is here; it has fought solely for the restoration 
of the Holy Faith, the clergy, nobility, and ancient govern- 
ment of Italy. People join us for God and the Faith, for 
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we have arrived with an army at Milan and Placentia to 
assist you !” 

The dearly bought victories of Trebia and Novi succeeded 
that of Cassano, and left Souvarow so much weakened that he 
was unable to profit by them. Besides, just when the Russian 
general was about to resume his march, a new plan of cam- 
paign arrived, sent by the Aulic Council at Vienna. The 
Allied Powers had decided upon the invasion of France, and 
had fixed the route each general must follow in order to 
accomplish this new project. It was decided that Souvarow 
should invade France by Switzerland, and that the arch-duke 
should yield him his positions and descend on the Lower 
Rhine. 

The troops with which Souvarow was to operate against 
Massena from this time were the thirty thousand Russians he 
had with him, thirty thousand others detached from the reserve 
army commanded by Count Tolstoy in Galicia, who were to 
be led to join him in Switzerland by General Korsakoff, about 
thirty thousand Austrians under General Hotze, and lastly, five 
or six thousand French emigrants under the Prince de Condé— 
in all, an army of ninety or ninety-five thousand men. The 
Austrians were to oppose Moreau and Macdonald. 

Feedor had been wounded when entering Novi, but 
Souvarow had rewarded him with a second cross, and the rank 
of captain hastened his convalescence, so that the young 
officer, more happy than proud of the new rank he had received, 
was in a condition to follow the army, when on 13th September 
it moved towards Salvedra and entered the valley of Tesino. 

So far all had gone well, and as long as they remained in the 
rich and beautiful Italian plains, Souvarow had nothing but 
praise for the courage and devotion of his soldiers. But when 
to the fertile fields of Lombardy, watered by its beautiful river, 
succeeded the rough ways of the Levantine, and when the lofty 
summits of the St. Gothard, covered with the eternal snows, 
rose before them, their enthusiasm was quenched, their energy 
disappeared, and melancholy forebodings filled the hearts of 
these savage children of the North. 
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Unexpected grumblings ran through the ranks ; then suddenly 
the vanguard stopped, and declared that it would go no farther. 
In vain Foedor, who commanded a company, begged and 
entreated his own men to set an example by continuing the 
march: they threw down their arms, and lay down beside them. 
Just as they had given this proof of insubordination, fresh 
murmurs, sounding like an approaching storm, rose from the 
rear of the army : they were caused by the sight of Souvarow, who 
was riding from the rear to the vanguard, and who arrived at 
the front accompanied by this terrible proof of mutiny and 
insubordination. When he reached the head of the column, the 
murmurings had developed into imprecations. 

Then Souvarow addressed his soldiers with that savage 
eloquence to which he owed the miracles he had effected with 
them, but cries of ‘“ Retreat! Retreat!” drowned his voice. 
Then he chose out the most mutinous, and had them thrashed 
until they were overcome by this shameful punishment. But the 
thrashings had no more influence than the exhortation, and the 
shouts continued. Souvarow saw that all was lost if he did 
not employ some powerful and unexpected means of regaining 
the mutineers. He advanced towards Foedor. ‘‘ Captain,” said 
he, ‘leave these fools here, take eight non-commissioned officers 
and dig a grave.” Fcedor, astonished, gazed at his general as 
though demanding an explanation of this strange order. 
“Obey orders,” said Souvarow. 

Foedor obeyed, and the eight men set to work; and ten 
minutes later the grave was dug, greatly to the astonishment of 
the whole army, which had gathered in a semicircle on the 
rising slope of the two hills which bordered the road, standing 
as if on the steps of a huge amphitheatre. 

Souvarow dismounted from his horse, broke his sword in 
two and threw it into the grave, detached his epaulets one by 
one and threw them after his sword, dragged off the decorations 
which covered his breast and cast these after the sword and 
epaulets, and then, stripping himself naked, he lay down in the 
grave himself, crying in a loud voice— 

“Cover me with earth! Leave your general here. You are 
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no longer my children, and I am no longer your father ; nothing 
remains to me but death.” 

At these strange words, which were uttered in so powerful a 
voice that they were heard by the whole army, the Russian 
grenadiers threw themselves weeping into the grave, and, raising 
their general, asked pardon of him, entreating him to lead 
them again against the enemy. 

“ At last,” cried Souvarow, “I recognise my children again. 
To the enemy!” 

Not cries but yells of joy greeted his words. Souvarow dressed 
himself again, and whilst he was dressing the leaders of the 
mutiny crept in the dust to kiss his feet. Then, when his 
epaulets were replaced on his shoulders, and when his decora- 
tions again shone on his breast, he remounted his horse, 
followed by the army, the soldiers swearing with one voice 
that they would all die rather than abandon their father. 

The same day Souvarow attacked Aerolo; but his luck had 
turned: the conqueror of Cassano, Trebia, and Novi had left 
his good-fortune behind in the plains of Italy. For twelve 
hours six hundred French opposed three thousand Russian 
grenadiers beneath the walls of the town, and so successfully 
that night fell without Souvarow being able to defeat them. 
Next day he marched the whole of his troops against this 
handful of brave men, but the sky clouded over and the wind 
blew a bitter rain into the faces of the Russians; the French 
profited by this circumstance to beat a retreat, evacuating the 
valley of Ursern, crossing the Reuss, and taking up their 
position on the heights of the Furka and Grimsel. One portion 
of the Russian army’s design had been achieved, they were 
masters of the St. Gothard. It is true that as soon as they 
marched farther on, the French would retake it and cut off 
their retreat; but what did this matter to Souvarow? Did he 
not always march forward ? 

He marched on, then, without worrying about that which 
was behind him, reached Andermatt, cleared Trou d’Ury, and 
found Lecourbe guarding the defile of the Devil’s Bridge with 
fifteen hundred men. There the struggle began again ;: for three 
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days fifteen hundred Frenchmen kept thirty thousand 
Russians at bay. Souvarow raged like a lion trapped in a 
snare, for he could not understand this change of fortune. At 
last, on the fourth day, he heard that General Korsakoff, who 
had preceded him and who was to rejoin him later, had been 
beaten by Molitor, and that Massena had recaptured Zurich 
and occupied the canton of Glaris. Souvarow now gave up 
the attempt to proceed up the valley of the Reuss, and wrote 
to Korsakoff and Jailachieh, “I hasten to retrieve your losses ; 
stand firm as ramparts: you shall answer to me with your heads 
for every step in retreat that you take.” The aide-de-camp was 
also charged to communicate to the Russian and Austrian 
generals a verbal plan of battle. Generals Linsken and 
Jallachieh were to attack the French troops separately and then 
to join the forces in the valley of Glaris, into which Souvarow 
himself was to descend by the Klon-Thal, thus hemming Molitor 
in between two walls of iron. 

Souvarow was so sure that this plan would be successful, that 
when he arrived on the borders of the lake of Klon-Thal, he 
sent a bearer with a flag of truce, summoning Molitor to 
surrender, seeing that he was surrounded on every side. 

Molitor replied to the field-marshal that his proposed 
meeting with his generals had failed, as he had beaten them 
one after the other, and driven them back into the Grisons, and 
that moreover, in retaliation, as Massena was advancing by 
Muotta, it was he, Souvarow, who was between two fires, and 
therefore he called upon him to lay down his arms instead. 

On hearing this strange reply, Souvarow thought that he 
must be dreaming, but soon recovering himself and realising 
the danger of his position in the defiles, he threw himself on 
General Molitor, who received him at the point of the 
bayonet, and then closing up the pass with twelve hundred men, 
the French succeeded in holding fifteen to eighteen thousand 
Russians in check for eight hours. At length night came, and 
Molitor evacuated the Klon-Thal, and _ retired towards 
the Linth, to defend the bridges of Ncefels and Mollis. 

The old field-marshal rushed like a torrent over Glaris and 
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Miltodi ; there he learnt that Molitor had told him the truth, 
and that Jallachieh and Linsken had been beaten and 
dispersed, that Massena was advancing on Schwitz, and that 
General Rosenberg, who had been given the defence of the 
bridge of Muotta, had been forced to retreat, so that he found 
himself in the position in which he had hoped to place 
Molitor. 

No time was to be lost in retreating. Souvarow hurried 
through the passes of Engi, Schwauden, and Elm. His flight was 
so hurried that he was obliged to abandon his wounded and 
part of his artillery. Immediately the French rushed in pursuit 
among the precipices and clouds. One saw whole armies 
passing over places where chamois-hunters took off their shoes 
and walked barefoot, holding on by their hands to prevent 
themselves from falling. Three nations had come from three 
different parts to a meeting-place in the home of the eayles, as 
if to allow those nearest God to judge the justice of their cause. 
There were times when the frozen mountains changed into 
volcanoes, when cascades now filled with blood fell into the 
valleys, and avalanches of human beings rolled down the 
deepest precipices. Death reaped such a harvest there where 
human life had never been before, that the vultures, becoming 
fastidious through the abundance, picked out only the eyes of 
the corpses to carry to their young—at least so says the 
tradition of the peasants of these mountains. 

Souvarow was able to rally his troops at length in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lindau. He recalled Korsakoff, who still 
occupied Bregenz; but all his troops together did not number 
more than thirty thousand men—all that remained of the 
eighty thousand whom Paul had furnished as his contingent in 
the coalition. In fifteen days Masséna had defeated three 
separate armies, each numerically stronger than his own. 
Souvarow, furious at having been defeated by these same 
Republicans whom he had sworn to exterminate, blamed the 
Austrians for his defeat, and declared that he awaited orders 
from his emperor, to whom he had made known the treachery of 
the allies, before attempting anything further with the coalition. 
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Paul’s answer was that he should immediately return to 
Russia with his soldiers, arriving at St. Petersburg as soon as 
possible, where a triumphal entry awaited them. 

The same ukase declared that Souvarow should be quartered 
in the imperial palace for the rest of his life, and lastly that a 
monument should be raised to him in one of the public places 
of St. Petersburg. 

Foedor was thus about to see Vaninka once more. Through- 
out the campaign, where there was a chance of danger, whether 
in the plains of Italy, in the defiles of Tesino, or on the glaciers 
of Mount Pragal, he was the first to throw himself into it, and 
his name had frequently been mentioned as worthy of distinction. 
Souvarow was too brave himself to be prodigal of honours 
where they were not merited. Focdor was returning, as he 
had promised, worthy of his noble protector’s friendship, and 
who knows, perhaps worthy of Vaninka’s love. Field-Marshal 
Souvarow had made a friend of him, and none could know to 
what this friendship might not lead; for Paul honoured 
Souvarow like one of the ancient heroes, 

But no one could rely upon Paul, for his character was made 
up of extreme impulses. Without having done anything 
to offend his master, and without knowing the cause of his 
disgrace, Souvarow, on arriving at Riga, received a private 
letter which informed him, in the emperor’s name, that, 
having tolerated an infraction of the laws of discipline among 
his soldiers, the emperor deprived him of all the honours with 
which he had been invested, and also forbade him to appear 
before him. 

Such tidings fell like a thunderbolt upon the old warrior, 
already embittered by his reverses: he was heart-broken that 
such storm-clouds should tarnish the end of his glorious day. — 

In consequence of this order, he assembled all his officers in 
the market-place of Riga, and took leave of them sorrowfully, 
like a father taking leave of his family. Having embraced the 
generals and colonels, and having shaken hands with the 
others, he said good-bye to them once more, and left them 
free to continue their march to their destination. 
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Souvarow took a sledge, and, travelling night and day, 
arrived incognito in the capital, which he was to have entered 
in triumph, and was driven to a distant suburb, to the house 
of one of his nieces, where he died of a broken heart fifteen 
days afterwards. 

On his own account, Foedor travelled almost as rapidly as 
his general, and entered St. Petersburg without having sent 
any letter to announce his arrival. As he had no parent in the 
capital, and as his entire existence was concentrated in one 
person, he drove direct to the general’s house, which was 
situated in the Prospect of Nuiewski, at an angle of the 
Catherine Canal. 

Having arrived there, he sprang out of his carriage, 
entered the courtyard, and bounded up the steps. He 
opened the ante-chamber door, and precipitated himself 
into the midst of the servants and subordinate household 
officers. They cried out with surprise upon seeing him: he 
asked them where the general was ; they replied by pointing to 
the door of the dining-room ; he was in there, breakfasting with 
his daughter. 

Then, through a strange reaction, Fcedor felt his knees 
failing him, and he was obliged to lIcan against a wall to 
prevent himself from falling. At this moment, when he was 
about to see Vaninka again, this soul of his soul, for whom 
alone he had done so much, he dreaded lest he should not 
find her the same as when he had left her. Suddenly the 
dining-room door opened, and Vaninka appeared. Seeing the 
young man, she uttered a cry, and, turning to the general, said, 
“ Father, it is Foedor” ; and the expression of her voice left no 
doubt of the sentiment which inspired it. 

“Foedor!” cried the general, springing forward and holding 
out his arms. 

Foedor did not know whether to throw himself at the feet 
of Vaninka or into the arms of her father. He felt that his 
first recognition ought to be devoted to respect and gratitude, 
and threw himself into the general’s arms. Had he acted 
otherwise, it would have been an avowal of his love, and he 
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had no right to avow this love till he knew that it was 
reciprocated. 

Fcedor then turned, and as at parting, sank on his knee 
before Vaninka; but a moment had sufficed for the haughty 
girl to banish the feeling she had shown. The blush which 
had suffused her cheek had disappeared, and she had become 
again cold and haughty like an alabaster statue—a masterpiece 
of pride begun by nature and finished by education. 

Fodor kissed her hand; it was trembling but cold: he felt 
his heart sink, and thought he was about to die. 

“Why, Vaninka,” said the general—“ why are you so cool to 
a friend who has caused us so much anxiety and yet so much 
pleasure? Come, Fcoedor, kiss my daughter.” 

Fcedor rose entreatingly, but waited motionless, that another 
permission might confirm that of the general. 

“Did you not hear my father?” said Vaninka, smiling, but 
nevertheless possessing sufficient self-control to prevent the 
emotion she was feeling from appearing in her voice. 

Foedor stooped to kiss Vaninka, and as he held her hands it 
seemed to him that she lightly pressed his own with a nervous, 
involuntary movement. A feeble cry of joy nearly escaped 
him, when, suddenly looking at Vaninka, he was astonished at 
her pallor: her lips were as white as death. 

The general made Fcedor sit down at the table: Vaninka 
took her place again, and as by chance she was seated with her 
back to the light, the general noticed nothing. 

Breakfast passed in relating and listening to an account of 
this strange campaign which began under the burning sun 
of Italy and ended in the glaciers of Switzerland. As there 
are no journals in St. Petersburg which publish anything other 
than that which is permitted by the emperor, Souvarow’s 
successes were spread abroad, but his reverses were ignored. 
Foedor described the former with modesty and the latter with 
frankness. 

One can imagine the immense interest the general took in 
Foedor’s story. His two captain’s epaulets and the decorations 
on his breast proved that the young man had modestly 
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suppressed his own part in the story he had told. But the 
general, too courageous to fear that he might share in 
Souvarow’s disgrace, had already visited the dying field- 
marshal, and had heard from him an account of his young 
protégé’s bravery. Therefore, when Foedor had finished his 
story, it was the general’s turn to enumerate all the fine things 
Foedor had done in a campaign of less than a year. Having 
finished this enumeration, he added that he intended next 
day to ask the emperor’s permission to take the young captain 
for his aide-de-camp. Foedor hearing this wished to throw 
himself at the general’s feet, but he received him again in his 
arms, and to show Fa:dor how certain he was that he would be 
successful in his request, he fixed the rooms that the young 
man was to occupy in the house at once. 

The next day the general returned from the palace of St. 
Michel with the pleasant news that his request had been granted. 

Foedor was overwhelmed with joy: from this time he was to 
form part of the general’s family. Living under the same roof 
as Vaninka, seeing her constantly, meeting her frequently in 
the rooms, seeing her pass like an apparition at the end of a 
corridor, finding himself twice a day at the same table with 
her, all this was more than Foedor had ever dared hope, and 
he thought for a time that he had attained complete happiness. 

For her part, Vaninka, although she was so proud, at the 
bottom of her heart took a keen interest in Foedor. He had 
left her with the certainty that he loved her, and during his 
absence her woman’s pride had been gratified by the glory he 
had acquired, in the hope of bridging the distance which 
separated them. So that, when she saw him return with this 
distance between them lessened, she felt by the beating of her 
heart that gratified pride was changing into a more tender 
sentiment, and that for her part she loved Fcedor as much as 
it was possible for her to love anyone. 

She had nevertheless concealed these feelings under an 
appearance of haughty indifference, for Vaninka was made so: 
she intended to let Foedor know some day that she loved him, 
but until the time came when it pleased her to reveal it, she 
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did not wish the young man to discover her love. Things went 
on in this way for several months, and the circumstances which 
had at first appeared to Foedor as the height of happiness 
soon became awful torture. 

To love and to feel his heart ever on the point of avowing 
its love, to be from morning till night in the company of the 
beloved one, to meet her hand at the table, to touch her dress 
in a narrow corridor, to feel her leaning on his arm when 
they entered a salon or left a ballroom, always to have 
ceaselessly to control every word, look, or movement which 
might betray his feelings, no human power could endure such 
a struggle. 

Vaninka saw that Foedor could not keep his secret much 
longer, and determined to anticipate the avowal which she saw 
every moment on the point of escaping his heart. 

One day when they were alone, and she saw the hopeless 
efforts the young man was making to hide his feelings from 
her, she went straight up to him, and, looking at him fixedly, 
said— 

“You love me!” 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” cried the young man, clasping his 
hands. 

‘Why should you ask me to forgive you, Foedor? Is not 
your love genuine ?” 

“Yes, yes, genuine but hopeless.” 

“Why hopeless? Does not my father love you as a son?” 
said Vaninka. 

“Oh, what do you mean?” cried Foedor. “Do you mean 
that if your father will bestow your hand upon me, that you 
will then consent oe 

‘Are you not both noble in heart and by birth, Feedor ? 
You are not wealthy, it is true, but then I am rich enough for 
both.” 

“Then I am not indifferent to you?” 

“IT at least prefer you to anyone else I have met.” 

“Vaninka!” The young girl drew herself away proudly. 

“Forgive me!” said Foedor. ‘What am I doing? You 
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have but to order: I have no wish apart from you. I dread lest 
I shall offend you. Tell me what to do, and I will obey.” 

“The first thing you must do, Foedor, is to ask my father’s 
consent.” 

‘So you will allow me to take this step?” 

“Ves, but on one condition.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

“My father, whatever his answer, must never know that I 
have consented to your making this application to him ; no one 
must know that you are following my instructions ; the world 
must remain ignorant of the confession I have just made to you ; 
and, lastly, you must not ask me, whatever happens, to help you 
in any other way than with my good wishes.” 

“Whatever you please. I will do everything you wish me 
todo. Do you not grant me a thousand times more than I 
dared hope, and if your father refuses me, do I not know 
myself that you are sharing my grief?” cried Fcedor. 

“Yes; but that will not happen, I hope,” said Vaninka, 
holding out her hand to the young officer, who kissed it 
passionately. 

‘* Now be hopeful and take courage ;” and Vaninka retired, 
leaving the young man a hundred times more agitated and 
moved than she was herself, woman though she was. 

The same day Fodor asked for an interview with the general. 
The general received his aide-de-camp as usual with a genial 
and smiling countenance, but with the first words Foedor 
uttered his face darkened. However, when he heard the young 
man’s description of the love, so true, constant, and passionate, 
that he felt for Vaninka, and when he heard that this passion 
had been the motive power of those glorious deeds he had 
praised so often, he held out his hand to Faudor, almost as 
moved as the young soldier. 

And then the general told him, that while he had been away, 
and ignorant of his love for Vaninka, in whom he had observed 
no trace of its being reciprocated, he had, at the emperor’s 
desire, promised her hand to the son of a privy councillor. 
The only stipulation that the general had made was, that he 
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should not be separated from his daughter until she had 
attained the age of eighteen. Vaninka had only five months 
more to spend under her father’s roof. Nothing more could 
be said: in Russia the emperor’s wish is an order, and from the 
moment that it is expressed, no subject would oppose it, even 
in thought. However, the refusal had imprinted such despair 
on the young man’s face, that the general, touched by his silent 
and resigned sorrow, held out his arms to him. Foedor flung 
himself into them with loud sobs. 

Then the general questioned him about his daughter, and 
Fcedor answered, as he had promised, that Vaninka was ignorant 
of everything, and that the proposal came from him alone, with- 
out her knowledge. This assurance calmed the general: he 
had feared that he was making two people wretched. 

At dinner-time Vaninka came downstairs and found her 
father alone. Fcedor had not enough courage to be present 
at the meal and to meet her again, just when he had lost all 
hope: he had taken a sleigh, and driven out to the outskirts of 
the city. 

During the whole time dinner lasted Vaninka and the 
general hardly exchanged a word, but although this silence 
was so expressive, Vaninka controlled her face with her usual 
powcr, and the gencral alone appeared sad and dejected. 

That evening, just when Vaninka was going downstairs, tea 
was brought to her room, with the message that the general 
was fatigued and had retired. Vaninka asked some questions 
about the nature of his indisposition, and finding that it was 
not serious, she told the servant who had brought her the 
message to ask her father to send for her if he wanted any- 
thing. The general sent to say that he thanked her, but he 
only required quiet and rest. Vaninka announced that she 
would retire also, and the servant withdrew. 

Hardly had he left the room when Vaninka ordered 
Annouschka, her foster-sister, who acted as her maid, to be 
on the watch for Foedor’s return, and to let her know as soon 
as he came in. 

At eleven o’clock the gate of the mansion opened: Fcedor 
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got out of his sleigh, and immediately went up to his room. 
He threw himself upon a sofa, overwhelmed by his thoughts. 
About midnight he heard someone tapping at the door: much 
astonished, he got up and openedit. It was Annouschka, who 
came with a message from her mistress, that Vaninka wished 
to see him immediately. Although he was astonished at 
this message, which he was far from expecting, Fodor 
obeyed. 

He found Vaninka seated, dressed in a white robe, and as 
she was paler than usual he stopped at the door, for it seemed 
to him that he was gazing at a marble statue. 

‘Come in,” said Vaninka calmly. 

Foedor approached, drawn by her voice like steel to a 
magnet. Annouschka shut the door behind him. 

“Well, and what did my father say?” said Vaninka. 

Foedor told her all that had happened. The young girl 
listened to his story with an unmoved countenance, but her lips, 
the only part of her face which seemed to have any colour, 
became as white as the dressing-gown she was wearing. Fudor, 
on the contrary, was consumed by a fever, and appeared nearly 
out of his senses. 

“Now, what do you intend to do?” said Vaninka 
in the same cold tone in which she had asked the other 
questions. 

‘You ask me what I intend to do, Vaninka? What do you 
wish me todo? What can I do, but flee from St. Petersburg, 
and seek death in the first corner of Russia where war may 
break out, in order not to repay my patron’s kindness by some 
infamous baseness ?”’ 

“You area fool,” said Vaninka, with a mixed smile of triumph 
and contempt; for from that moment she felt her superiority 
over Foedor, and saw that she would rule him like a queen 
for the rest of her life. 

“Then order me—am I not your slave?” cried the young 
soldier. 

“You must stay here,” said Vaninka. 

‘* Stay here?” 
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“Yes; only women and children will thus confess them- 
selves beaten at the first blow: a man, if he be worthy of 
the name, fights.” 

“Fight !—against whom ?—against your father? Never!” 

“Who suggested that you should contend against my father ? 
It is against events that you must strive; for the generality of 
men do not govern events, but are carned away by them. 
Appear to my father as though you were fighting against your 
love, and he will think that you have mastered yourself. As 
I am supposed to be ignorant of your proposal, I shall not 
be suspected. I will demand two years’ more freedom, and 
I shall obtain them. Who knows what may happen in the 
course of two years? ‘The emperor may die, my betrothed 
may die, my father—may God protect him !—my father himself 
may die ag 

“But if they force you to marry?” 

“Force me!” interrupted Vaninka, and a deep flush rose 
to her cheek and immediately disappeared again. ‘And who 
will force me to do anything? Father? He loves me too 
well, The emperor? He has enough worres in his own 
family, without introducing them into another’s. Besides, 
there is always a last resource when every other expedient 
fails: the Neva only flows a few paces from here, and its 
waters are deep.” 

Foedor uttered a cry, for in the young girl's knit brows and 
tightly compressed lips there was so much resolution that he 
understood that they might break this child but that they 
would not bend her. But Foaedor’s heart was too much in 
harmony with the plan Vaninka had proposed ; his objections 
once removed, he did not seek fresh ones. Besides, had he 
had the courage to do so, Vaninka’s promise to make up in 
secret to him for the dissimulation she was obliged to practise 
in public would have conquered his last scruples. 

Vaninka, whose determined character had been accentuated 
by her education, had an unbounded influence over all who 
came in contact with her; even the general, without knowing 
why, obeyed her. Foedor submitted like a child to everything 
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she wished, and the young girl’s love was increased by the wishes 
she opposed and by a feeling of gratified pride. 

It was some days after this nocturnal decision that the 
knouting had taken place at which our readers have assisted. 
It was for some slight fault, and Gregory had been the victim, 
Vaninka having complained to her father about him. Feedor, 
who as aide-de-camp had been obliged to preside over Gregory’s 
punishment, had paid no more attention to the threats the 
serf had uttered on retiring. 

Ivan, the coachman, who after having been executioner had 
become surgeon, had applied compresses of salt and water to heal 
up the scarred shoulders of his victim. Gregory had remained 
three days in the infirmary, and during this time he had turned 
over in his mind every possible means of vengeance. Then at 
the end of three days, being healed, he had returned to his 
duty, and soon everyone except he had forgotten the punish- 
ment. If Gregory had been a real Russian, he would soon 
have forgotten it all; for this punishment is too familar to the 
rough Muscovite for him to remember it lony and with rancour. 
Gregory, as we have said, had Greek blood in his veins; he 
dissembled and remembered. Although Gregory was a serf, 
his duties had little by little brought him into greater familiarity 
with the general than any of the other servants. Besides, in 
every country in the world barbers have great licence with 
those they shave; this is perhaps due to the fact that a man 
is instinctively more gracious to another who for ten minutes 
every day holds his life in his hands. Gregory rejoiced in the 
immunity of his profession, and it nearly always happened that 
the barber’s daily operation on the general’s chin passed in con- 
versation, of which he bore the chief part. 

One day the general had to attend a review: he sent for 
Gregory before daybreak, and as the barber was passing the 
razor as gently as possible over his master’s cheek, the con- 
versation fell, or more likely was led, on Foedor. The barber 
praised him highly, and this naturally caused his master to ask 
him, remembering the correction the young aide-de-camp had 
superintended, if he could not find some fault in this model 
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of perfection that might counterbalance so many good qualities. 
Gregory replied that with the exception of pride he thought 
Feedor irreproachable. 

“ Pride?” asked the astonished general. ‘‘ That is a failing 
from which I should have thought him most free.” 

‘Perhaps I should have said ambition,” replied Gregory. 

‘ Ambition!” said the general. ‘It does not seem to me 
that he has given much proof of ambition in entering my 
service ; for after his achievements in the last campaign he might 
easily have aspired to the honour of a place in the emperor’s 
household.” 

“Oh yes, he is ambitious,” said Gregory, smiling. ‘‘One 
man’s ambition is for high position, another’s an illustrious 
alliance: the former will owe everything to himself, the latter 
will make a stepping-stone of his wife, then they raise their 
eyes higher than they should.” 

“What do you mean to suggest?” said the general, 
beginning to see what Gregory was aiming at. 

‘*T mean, your excellency,” replied Gregory, “ there are many 
men who, owing to the kindness shown them by others, forget 
their position and aspire toa more exalted one ; having already 
been placed so high, their heads are turned.” 

“Gregory,” cried the general, “believe me, you are getting 
into a scrape ; for you are making an accusation, and if I take 
any notice of it, you will have to prove your words.” 

** By St. Basilius, general, it is no scrape when you have truth 
on your side ; for I have said nothing I am not ready to prove.” 

Then,” said the general, “you persist in declaring that 
Foedor loves my daughter ?” 

“Ah! I have not said that: it 1s your excellency. I have 
not named the lady Vaninka,” said Gregory, with the duplicity 
of his nation. 

‘But you meant it, did you not? Come, contrary to your 
custom, reply frankly.” 

‘It is true, your excellency ; it is what I meant.” 

‘* And, according to you, my daughter reciprocates the passion, 
no doubt?” 
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“‘T fear so, your excellency.” 

“And what makes you think this, say?” 

“First, Mr. Foedor never misses a chance of speaking to 
the lady Vaninka.” 

“ He is in the same house with her, would you have him 
avoid her?” 

“ When the lady Vaninka returns late, and when perchance 
Mr. Foedor has not accompanied you, whatever the hour 
Mr. Foedor is there, ready to help her out of the 
carriage.” 

“Foedor attends me, tt is his duty,” said the general, 
beginning to believe that the serf’s suspicions were founded on 
slight grounds. ‘“ He waits for me,” he continued, ‘ because 
when I return, at any hour of the day or night, I may have 
orders to give him.” 

“Not a day passes without Mr. Foedor going into my lady 
Vaninka’s room, although such a favour is not usually granted 
to a young man in a house hike that of your excellency.” 

“ Usually it is 1 who send him to her,” said the general. 

“Yes, in the daytime,” replied Greyory, “ but—at might?” 

At night!” cried the general, rising to his fect, and turning 
so pale that, after a moment, he was forced to lean for support 
on a table. 

“Yes, at night, your excellency,” answered Gregory quietly ; 
‘and since, as you say, I have begun to mix myself up ina 
bad business, I must go on with it; besides, even if there were 
to result from it another punishment for me, even more 
terrible than that I have already endured, I should not allow 
so good a master to be deceived any longer.” 

“Be very careful about what you are going to say, slave ; for 
I know the men of your nation. Take care, if the accusation 
you are making by way of revenge is not supported by visible, 
palpable, and positive proofs, you shall be punished as an 
infamous slanderer.” 

“To that I agree,” said Gregory. 

“Do you affirm that you have seen Foedor enter my 
daughter’s chamber at night ?” 
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“TI do not say that I have seen him enter it, your excellency. 
I say that I have seen him come out.” 

“When was that?” 

‘A quarter of an hour ago, when I was on my way to your 
excellency.” 

“You lie!” said the general, raising his fist. 

“This is not our agreement, your excellency,” said the 
slave, drawing back. ‘I am only to be punished if I fail to 
give proofs.” ) 

“But what are your proo. 

“T have told you.” 

* And do you expect me to believe your word alone ?” 

“No; but I expect you to believe your own eyes.” 

“How?” 

“The first time that Mr. Feedor is in my lady Vaninka’s 
room after midnight, I shall come to find your excellency, and 
then you can judge for yourself if I lie; but up to the present, 
your excellency, all the conditions of the service I wish to 
render you are to my disadvantage.” 

In what way?” 

“Well, if I fail to give proofs, I am to be treated as an 
infamous slanderer; but if I give them, what advantage shall I 
gain Pe” 

“A thousand roubles and your freedom.” 

“That is a bargain, then, your excellency,” rephed Gregory 
quietly, replacing the razors on the general’s toilet-table, ‘and 1 
hope that before a week has passed you will be more just to 
me than you are now.” 

With these words the slave left the room, leaving the general 
convinced by his confidence that some dreadful misfortune 
threatened him. 

Krom this time onward, as might be expected, the general 
weighed every word and noticed every gesture which passed 
between Vaninka and Fcoedor in his presence; but he saw 
nothing to confirm his suspicions on the part of the aide-de-camp 
or of his daughter: on the contrary, Vaninka seemed colder 
and more reserved than ever. 


‘ : 
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A week passed in this way. About two o'clock in the morm- 
ing of the ninth day, someone knocked at the general’s door. 
It was Gregory. 

“Tf your excellency will go into your daughter's room,” said 
Gregory, “you will find Mr. Foedor there.” 

The general turned pale, dressed himself without uttering a 
word, and followed the slave to the door of Vaninka’s room. 
Having arrived there, with a motion of his hand he dismissed 
the informer, who, instead of retiring in obedience to this mute 
command, hid himself in the corner of the corridor. 

When the general believed himself to be alone, he knocked 
once ; but all was silent. This silence, however, proved nothing ; 
for Vaninka might be asleep. He knocked a second time, and 
the young girl, ina perfectly calm voice, asked, “‘ Who is there ?” 

Tt is I,” said the general, in a voice trembling with emotion. 

* Annouschka!” said the girl to her foster-sister, who slept 
in the adjoining room, ‘‘open the door to my father. Forgive 
me, father,” she continued ; ‘ but Annouschka 1s dressing, and 
will be with you in a moment.” 

The general waited patiently, for he could discover no trace 
of emotion in his daughter's voice, and he hoped that Gregory 
had been mistaken. 

In a few moments the door opened, and the gencral went in, 
and cast a long look around him; there was no one in this first 
apartment. 

Vaninka was in bed, paler perhaps than usual, but quite 
calm, with the loving smile on her lips with which she 
always welcomed her father. 

“To what fortunate circumstance,” asked the young girl in 
her softest tones, ‘do I owe the pleasure of seeing you at so 
late an hour ?” 

“‘T wished to speak to you about a very important matter,” 
said the general, ‘“‘and however late it was, I thought you 
would forgive me for disturbing you.” 

“My father will always be welcome in his daughter's room, 


at whatever hour of the day or night he presents himself 
there.” 
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The general cast another searching look round, and was 
convinced that it was impossible for a man to be concealed in 
the first room—but the second still remained. 

“T am listening,” said Vaninka, after a moment of silence. 

“Ves, but we are not alone,” replied the general, “and it is 
important that no other cars should hear what I have to say 
to you.” 

“ Annouschka, as you know, is my foster-sister,” said 


Vaninka. 
“That makes no differe. Nia the general, going candle 
in hand into the next room, ‘eh was somewhat smaller than 
his daughter’s. ‘“ Annouschka,” said he, “ watch in the corridor 
and see that no one overhears us.” 

As he spoke these words, the general threw the same scrutin- 
ising glance all round the room, but with the exception of the 
young girl there was no one there. 

Annouschka obeyed, and the general followed her out, and, 
looking eagerly round for the last time, re-entered his daughter’s 
room, and seated himself on the foot of her bed. Annouschka, 
at a sign from her mistress, left her alone with her father. 
The general held out his hand to Vaninka, and she took it 
without hesitation. 

** My child,” said the general, “I have to speak to you about 
a very important matter.” 

What is it, father?” said Vaninka. 

“You will soon be eighteen,” continued the general, “and 
that is the age at which the daughters of the Russian nobility 
usually marry.” The general paused for a moment to watch 
the effect of these words upon Vaninka, but her hand rested 
motionless in his. ‘‘For the last year your hand has been 
engaged by me,” continued the general. 

“May I know to whom?” asked Vaninka coldly. 

“To the son of the Councillor-in-Ordinary,” replied the 
general. ‘“ What is your opinion of him ?” 

“He is a worthy and noble young man, I am told, but I 
can have formed no opinion except from hearsay. Has he not 
been in garrison at Moscow for the last three months ?” 
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“Yes,” said the general, “but in three months’ time he 
should return.” 

Vaninka remained silent. 

“ Have you nothing to say in reply?” asked the general. 

‘Nothing, father; but I have a favour to ask of you.” 

What is it?” 

“1 do not wish to marry until I am twenty years old.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘] have taken a vow to that effect.” 

“ But if circumstances demanded the breaking of this vow, and 
made the celebration of this marriage imperatively necessary ?” 

“What circumstances?” asked Vaninka. 

“Foedor loves you,” said the general, looking steadily at 
Vaninka. 

“I know that,” said Vaninka, with as little emotion as if the 
question did not concern her. 

“You know that!” cried the general. 

“Yes; he has told me so.” 

“When ?” 

Yesterday.” 

“And you rephed ee 

‘That he must leave here at once.” 

“And he consented ?” 

Yes, father.” 

“When does he go?” 

“‘ He has gone,” 

‘‘ How can that be?” said the general: “he only left me at 
ten o'clock.” 

‘And he left me at midnight,” said Vaninka. 

“Ah!” said the general, drawing a deep breath of relief, 
*“‘you are a noble girl, Vaninka, and I grant you what you ask— 
two years more. But remember it is the emperor who has 
decided upon this marriage.” 

‘“* My father will do me the justice to believe that I am too 
submissive a daughter to be a rebellious subject.” 

‘Excellent, Vaninka, excellent,” said the general. ‘So, then, 
poor Foedor has told you all?” 
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“Ves.” said Vaninka. 

“You knew that he addressed himself to me first ?” 

“T knew it.” 

‘Then it was from him that you heard that your hand was 
engaged ?” 

“Tt was from him.” 

“ And he consented to leave you? He is a good and noble 
young man, who shall always be under my protection wherever 
he goes. Oh, if my we | not been given, I love him so 
much that, supposing yc Rm dislike him, I should have 
given him your hand.” 

‘ And you cannot recall your promise?” asked Vaninka. 

“Impossible,” said the general. 

“Well, then, I submit to my father’s will,” said Vaninka. 

“That is spoken like my daughter,” said the general, em- 
bracing her. ‘‘ Farewell, Vaninka; I do not ask if you love 
him. You have both done your duty, and I have nothing 
more to exact.” 

With these words, he rose and left the room. Annouschka 
was in the corridor; the general signed to her that she might go 
in again, and went on his way. At the door of his room he 
found Gregory waiting for him. 

“Well, your excellency ?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the general, “you are both nght and wrong. 
Foedor loves my daughter, but my daughter does not love him. 
He went into my daughter’s room at eleven o’clock, but at 
midnight he left her for ever. No matter, come to me to- 
morrow, and you shall have your thousand roubles and your 
liberty.” 

Gregory went off, dumb with astonishment. 

Meanwhile, Annouschka had re-entered her mistress’s room, 
as she had been ordered, and closed the door carefully behind 
her. 

Vaninka immediately sprang out of bed and went to the 
door, listening to the retreating footsteps of the general. When 
they had ceased to be heard, she rushed into Annouschka’s 
room, and both began to pull aside a bundle of linen, thrown 
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down, as if by accident, into the embrasure of a window. Under 
the linen was a large chest with a spring lock. Annouschka 
pressed a button, Vaninka raised the lid. The two women 
uttered a loud cry: the chest was now a coffin; the young 
officer, stifled for want of air, lay dead within. 

For a long time the two women hoped it was only a swoon. 
Annouschka sprinkled his face with water; Vaninka put salts 
to his nose. Ali was in vain. Durnng the long conversation 
which the general had had with his daughter, and which had 
lasted more than half an hour, Foedor, unable to get out of the 
chest, as the lid was closed by a spring, had died for want of 
air. The position of the two girls shut up with a corpse was 
frightful Annouschka saw Siberia close at hand; Vaninka, to 
do her justice, thought of nothing but Foedor. Both were in 
despair. However, as the despair of the maid was more selfish 
than that of her mistress, it was Annouschka who first thought of 
a plan of escaping from the situation in which they were placed. 

** My lady,” she cried suddenly, “ we are saved.” 

Vaninka raised her head and looked at her attendant with 
her eyes bathed in tears. 

“Saved ?” said she, ‘‘saved? We are, perhaps, but Feedor!” 

* Listen now,” said Annouschka: “your position 1s terrible, 
I grant that, and your grief is great; but your grief could be 
greater and your position more terrible still. If the general 
knew this ‘ 

‘What difference would it make to me?” said Vaninka, “I 
shall weep for him before the whole world.” 

“Yes, but you will be dishonoured before the whole world ! 
To-morrow your slaves, and the day after all St. Petersburg, 
will know that a man died of suffocation while concealed in 
your chamber. Reflect, my lady: your honour is the honour of 
your father, the honour of your family.” 

“You are night,” said Vaninka, shaking her head, as if to 
disperse the gloomy thoughts that burdened her brain,—“ you 
are night, but what must we do?” 

“ Does my lady know my brother Ivan?” 

aé Yes.” 

TH. —28 
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“We must tell him all.” 

“Of what are you thinking?” cried Vaninka. ‘To confide 
inaman? Aman, dol say? A serf! a slave!” 

“ The lower the position of the serf and slave, the safer will 
our secret be, since he will have everything to gain by keeping 
faith with us.” 

“Your brother is a drunkard,” said Vaninka, with mingled 
fear and disgust. 

“That is true,” said Annouschka ; ‘‘ but where will you find a 
slave who is not? My brother gets drunk less than most, and 
is therefore more to be trusted than the others. Besides, in 
the position in which we are we must risk something.” 

“You are right,” said Vaninka, recovering her usual resolu- 
tion, which always grew in the presence of danger. ‘‘Go and 
seek your brother.” 

“We can do nothing this morning,” said Annouschka, drawing 
back the window curtains. ‘“ Look, the dawn is breaking.” 

“But what can we do with the body of this unhappy man?” 
cried Vaninka. 

“It must remain hidden where it is all day, and this evening, 
while you are at the Court entertainment, my brother shall 
remove it.” 

“True,” murmured Vaninka in a strange tone, “I must go 
to Court this evening ; to stay away would arouse suspicion. 
Oh, my God! my God!” 

‘Help me, my lady,” said Annouschka; ‘‘I am not strong 
enough alone.” 

Vaninka turned deadly pale, but, spurrred on by the danger, 
she went resolutely up to the body of her lover; then, lifting it 
by the shoulders, while her maid raised it by the legs, she laid 
it once more in the chest. Then Annouschka shut down the 
lid, locked the chest, and put the key into her breast. Then 
both threw back the linen which had hidden it from the eyes of 
the general. Day dawned, as might be expected, ere sleep 
visited the eyes of Vaninka. 

She went down, however, at the breakfast hour; for she did 
not wish to arouse the slightest suspicion in her father’s mind. 
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Only it might have been thought from her pallor that she 
had risen from the grave, but the general attributed this 
to the nocturnal disturbance of which he had been the 
cause. 

Luck had served Vaninka wonderfully in prompting her to 
say that Foedor had already gone; for not only did the general 
feel no surprise when he did not appear, but his very absence 
was a proof of his daughter’s innocence. The gencral gave a 
pretext for his aide-de-camp’s absence by saying that he had 
sent him on a mission. As for Vaninka, she remained out of 
her room till it was time to dress. A week before, she had 
been at the Court entertainment with Foedor. 

Vaninka might have excused herself from accompanying her 
father by feigning some slight indisposition, but two con- 
siderations made her fear to act thus: the first was the fear of 
making the general anxicus, and perhaps of making him remain 
at home himself, which would make the removal of the corpse 
more difficult ; the second was the fear of meeting Ivan and 
having to blush before a slave. She preferred, therefore, to 
make a superhuman effort to control herself; and, going up 
again into her room, accompanied by her faithful Annouschka, 
she began to dress with as much care as if her heart were full 
of joy. When this cruel business was finished, she ordered 
Annouschka to shut the door; for she wished to see Foedor 
once more, and to bid a last farewell to him who had been her 
lover. Annouschka obeyed ; and Vaninka, with flowers in her 
hair and her breast covered with jewels, glided like a phantom 
into her servant’s room. 

Annouschka again opened the chest, and Vaninka, without 
shedding a tear, without breathing a sigh, with the profound 
and death-like calm of despair, leant down towards Foedor 
and took off a plain ring which the young man had on his 
finger, placed it on her own, between two magnificent rings, 
then kissing him on the brow, she said, ‘Good-bye, my 
betrothed.” 

At this moment she heard steps approaching. -It was a 
groom of the chambers coming from the general to ask if she 
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was ready. Annouschka let the lid of the chest fall, and 
Vaninka going herself to open the door, followed the messenger, 
who walked before her, lighting the way. 

Such was her trust in her foster-sister that she left her to 
accomplish the dark and terrible task with which she had 
burdened herself. 

A minute later, Annouschka saw the carriage containing the 
general and his daughter leave by the main gate of the hotel. 

She let half an hour go by, and then went down to look for 
Ivan. She found him drinking with Gregory, with whom the 
general had kept his word, and who had received the same day 
one thousand roubles and his liberty. Fortunately, the revellers 
were only beginning their rejoicings, and Ivan in consequence 
was sober enough for his sister to entrust her secret to him 
without hesitation. 

Ivan followed Annouschka into the chamber of her mistress. 
There she reminded him of all that Vaninka, haughty but 
generous, had allowed his sister to do for him. The few 
glasses of brandy Ivan had already swallowed had predisposed 
him to gratitude (the drunkenness of the Russian is essentially 
tender). Ivan protested his devotion so warmly that 
Annouschka hesitated no longer, and, raising the lid of the 
chest, showed him the corpse of Foedor. At this terrible sight 
Ivan remained an instant motionless, but he soon began to 
calculate how much money and how many benefits the 
possession of such a secret would bring him. He swore by the 
most solemn oaths never to betray his mistress, and offered, as 
Annouschka had hoped, to dispose of the body of the un- 
fortunate aide-de-camp. 

The thing was easily done. Instead of returning to drink 
with Gregory and his comrades, Ivan went to prepare a sledge, 
filled it with straw, and hid at the bottom an iron crowbar. 
He brought this to the outside gate, and assuring himself he 
was not being spiced upon, he raised the body of the dead man 
in his arms, hid it under the straw, and sat down above it. He 
had the gate of the hotel opened, followed Niewski Street as 
far as the Zunamenie Church, passed through the shops in the 
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Rejestwenskoi district, drove the sledge out on to the frozen 
Neva, and halted in the middle of the river, in front of the 
deserted church of Ste. Madeleine. There, protected by the 
solitude and darkness, hidden behind the black mass of his 
sledge, he began to break the ice, which was fifteen inches 
thick, with his pick. When he had made a large enough hole, 
he searched the body of Foedor, took all the money he had 
about him, and slipped the body head foremost through the 
opening he had made. He then made his way back to the 
hétel, while the imprisoned current of the Neva bore away 
the corpse towards the Gulf of Finland. An hour after, a new 
crust of ice had formed, and not even a trace of the opening 
made by Ivan remained. 

At midnight Vaninka returned with her father. A hidden 
fever had been consuming her all the evening: never had 
she looked so lovely, and she had been overwhelmed by 
the homage of the most distinguished nobles and courtiers. 
When she returned, she found Annouschka tn the vestibule wait- 
ing to take her cloak. As she gave it to her, Vaninka sent her 
one of those questioning glances that scem to express so much. 
“It is done,” said the girl in a low voice. Vaninka breathed 
a sigh of relief, as if a mountain had been removed from her 
breast. Great as was her self-control, she could no longer bear 
her father’s presence, and excused herself from remaining to 
supper with him, on the plea of the fatigues of the evening. 
Vaninka was no sooner in her room, with the door once closed, 
than she tore the flowers from her hair, the necklace from her 
throat, cut with scissors the corsets which suffocated her, and 
then, throwing herself on her bed, she gave way to her grief. 
Annouschka thanked God for this outburst; her mistress’s 
calmness had frightened her more than her despair. The first 
crisis over, Vaninka was able to pray. She spent an hour on 
her knees, then, yielding to the entreaties of her faithful attend- 
ant, went to bed. Annouschka sat down at the foot of the bed. 
Neither slept, but when day came the tears which Vaninka had 
shed had calmed her. 

Annouschka was instructed to reward her brother. Too 
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large a sum given to a slave at once might have aroused 
suspicion, therefore Annouschka contented herself with telling 
Ivan that when he had need of money he had only to ask her 
for it. 

Gregory, profiting by his liberty and wishing to make use of his 
thousand roubles, bought a little tavern on the outskirts of the 
town, where, thanks to his address and to the acquaintances he 
had among the servants in the great households of St. Petersburg, 
he began to develop an excellent business, so that in a short 
time the Red House (which was the name and colour of 
Gregory’s establishment) had a great reputation. Another man 
took over his duties about the person of the general, and but 
for Fcedor’s absence everything returned to its usual routine in 
the house of Count Tchermayloff. 

Two months went by in this way, without anybody having 
the least suspicion of what had happened, when one morning 
before the usual breakfast-hour the general begged his daughter 
to come down to his room. Vaninka trembled with fear, for 
since that fatal night everything terrified her. She obeyed her 
father, however, and collecting all her strength, made her way 
to his chamber. ‘The count was alone, but at the first glance 
Vaninka saw she had nothing to fear from this interview: the 
general was waiting for her with that paternal smile which was 
the usual expression of his countenance when in his daughter's 
presence. 

She approached, therefore, with her usual calmness, and, 
stooping down towards the general, gave him her forehead 
to kiss. 

He motioned to her to sit down, and gave her an open letter. 
Vaninka looked at him for a moment in surprise, then turned 
her eyes to the letter. 

It contained the news of the death of the man to whom her 
hand had been promised: he had been killed in a duel. 

The general watched the effect of the letter on his daughter's 
face, and great as was Vaninka’s self-control, so many different 
thoughts, such bitter regret, such poignant remorse assailed her 
when she learnt that she was now free again, that she could not 
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entirely conceal her emotion. The general noticed it, and 
attributed it to the love which he had for a long time suspected 
his daughter felt for the young aide-de-camp. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, ‘I see it is all for the best.” 

* How 1s that, father?” asked Vaninka. 

“Doubtless,” said the general. ‘Did not Feedor leave 
because he loved you?” 

“ Yes,” murmured the young girl. 

* “Well, now he may return,” said the general. 

Vaninka remained silent, her eyes fixed, her lips trembling. 

“ Return!” she said, after a moment’s silence. 

“Yes, certainly return. We shall be most unfortunate,” con- 
tinued the general, smiling, ‘if we cannot find someone in the 
house who knows where he is. Come, Vaninka, tell me the 
place of his exile, and I will undertake the rest.” 

“ Nobody knows where Foedor is,” murmured Vaninka in a 
hollow voice ; ‘nobody but God, nobody !” 

“What!” said the general, “he has sent you no news since 
the day he left?” 

Vaninka shook her head in denial. She was so heart-broken 
that she could not speak. 

The general in his turn became gloomy. ‘Do you fear some 
misfortune, then?” said he. 

“T fear that I shall never be happy again on earth,” cried 
Vaninka, giving way under the pressure of her grief; then she 
continued at once, “ Let me retire, father; I am ashamed of 
what I have said.” 

The general, who saw nothing in this exclamation beyond 
regret for having allowed the confession of her love to escape 
her, kissed his daughter on the brow and allowed her to retire. 
He hoped that, in spite of the mournful way in which Vaninka 
had spoken of Foedor, that it would be possible to find him. 
The same day he went to the emperor and told him of the love 
of Foedor for his daughter, and requested, since death had freed 
her from her first engagement, that he might dispose of her hand. 
The emperor consented, and the general then solicited a further 
favour. Paul was in one of his kindly moods, and showed him- 
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self disposed to grant it. The general told him that Foedor 
had disappeared for two months; that everyone, even his 
daughter, was ignorant of his whereabouts, and begged him to 
have inquires made. The emperor immediately sent for the 
chief of the police, and gave him the necessary orders. 

Six weeks went by without any result. Vaninka, since the 
day when the letter came, was sadder and more melancholy 
than ever. Vainly from time to time the general tried to make 
her more hopeful. Vaninka only shook her head and with- 
drew. The genera) ceased to speak of Fcedor. 

But it was not the same among the household. The young 
aide-de-camp had been popular with the servants, and, with the 
exccption of Gregory, there was not a soul who wished him 
harm, so that, when it became known that he had not been 
sent on a mission by the general, but had disappeared, the 
matter became the constant subject of conversation in the 
ante-chamber, the kitchen, and the stables. There was another 
place where people busied themselves about it a great deal— 
this was the Red House. 

From the day when he heard of Foedor’s mysterious departure 
Gregory had his suspicions. He was sure that he had seen 
Feedor enter Vaninka’s room, and unless he had gone out 
while he was going to seck the general, he did not understand 
why the latter had not found him in his daughter’s room. 
Another thing occupied his mind, which it seemed to him 
might perhaps have some connection with this event—the 
amount of money Ivan had been spending since that time, a 
very extraordinary amount for a slave. This slave, however, 
was the brother of Vaninka’s cherished foster-sister, so that, 
without being sure, Gregory already suspected the source from 
whence this money came. Another thing confirmed him in 
his suspicions, which was that Ivan, who had not only remained 
his most faithful friend, but had become one of his best 
customers, never spoke of Foedor, held his tongue if he were 
mentioned in his presence, and to all questions, however 
pressing they were, made but one answer: ‘Let us speak of 
something else.” 
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In the meantime the Feast of Kings arrived. This is a great 
day in St. Petersburg, for it is also the day for blessing the 
waters. 

As Vaninka had been present at the ceremony, and was 
fatigued after standing for two hours on the Neva, the general 
did not go out that evening, and gave Ivan leave to do so. 
Ivan profited by the permission to go to the Red House. 

There was a numerous company there, and Ivan was 
welcomed : for it was known that he generally came with full 
pockets. This time he did not belie his reputation, and had 
scarcely arrived before he made the sorok-kopecks ring, to the 
great envy of his companions. 

At this warning sound Gregory hastened up with all possible 
deference, a bottle of brandy in each hand; for he knew that 
when Ivan summoned him he gained tn two ways, as innkeeper 
and as boon companion. Ivan did not disappoint these hopes, 
and Gregory was invited to share in the entertainment. The 
conversation turned on slavery, and some of the unhappy men, 
who had only four days in the year of respite from their eternal 
labour, talked loudly of the happiness Gregory had enjoyed 
since he had obtained his freedom. 

“ Bah!” said Ivan, on whom the brandy had begun to take 
efiect, ‘‘there are some slaves who are freer than their masters.” 

“What do you mean?” said Gregory, pouring him out 
another glass of brandy. 

“‘T meant to say happier,” said Ivan quickly. 

“Tt is difficult to prove that,” said Gregory doubtingly. 

“Why difficult? Our masters, the moment they are born, 
are put into the hands of two or three pedants, one French, 
another German, and a third English, and whether they like 
them or not, they must be content with their society till they 
are seventeen, and whether they wish to or not, must learn 
three barbarous languages, at the expense of our noble Russian 
tongue, which they have sometimes completely forgotten by 
the time the others are acquired. Again, if one of them wishes 
for some career, he must become a soldier: if he is a sub- 
heutenant, he is the slave of the lieutenant ; if he 1s a lieutenant, 
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he is the slave of the captain, and the captain of the major, 
and so on up to the emperor, who 1s nobody’s slave, but who 
one fine day is surprised at the table, while walking, or in his 
bed, and is poisoned, stabbed, or strangled. If he chooses a 
civil career, it is much the same. He marmies a wife, and does 
not love her ; children come to him he knows not how, whom 
he has to provide for; he must struggle incessantly to provide 
for his family if he is poor, and if he is rich to prevent himself 
being robbed by his steward and cheated by his tenants. Is 
this life? While we, gentlemen, we are born, and that is the 
only pain we cost our mothers—all the rest is the master’s 
concern. He provides for us, he chooses our calling, always 
easy cnough to learn if we are not quite idiots. Are we ill? 
His doctor attends us gratis ; it is a loss to him if we die. Are 
we well? We have our four certain meals a day, and a good 
stove to sleep near at night. Do we fall in love? There is 
never any hindrance to our marmiage, if the woman loves us; 
the master himself asks us to hasten our marriage, for he wishes 
us to have as many children as possible. And when the 
children are born, he does for them in their turn all he has 
done for us. Can you find me many great lords as happy as 
their slaves?” 

“All this is true,” said Gregory, pouring him out another 
glass of brandy ; “but, after all, you are not free.” 

“Free to do what?” asked Ivan. 

“Free to go where you will and when you will.” 

‘‘] am as free as the air,” replied Ivan. 

‘“‘ Nonsense !” said Gregory. 

‘Free as air, I tell you; for I have good masters, and above 
alla good mistress,” continued Ivan, with a significant smile, 
“and I have only to ask and it is done.” 

“What ! if after having got drunk here to-day, you asked to 
come back to-morrow to get drunk again?” said Gregory, who 
in his challenge to Ivan did not forget his own interests,—“ if 
you asked that ?” 

‘“‘T should come back again,” said Ivan. 

‘To-morrow ?” said Gregory. 
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“To-morrow, the day after, every day if I liked.” 

“The fact is, Ivan is our young lady’s favourite,” said 
another of the count’s slaves who was present, profiting by his 
comrade Ivan’s liberality. 

‘It is all the same,” said Gregory ; “for supposing such per- 
mission were given you, money would soon run short.” — 

“Never!” said Ivan, swallowing another glass of brandy, 
“never will Ivan want for money as long as there 1s a kopeck 
in my lady’s purse.” 

‘I did not find her so liberal,” said Gregory bitterly. 

“Oh, you forget, my friend; you know well she does not 
reckon with her fnends: remember the strokes of the 
knout.” 

‘‘T have no wish to speak about that,” said Gregory. “Iknow 
that she is generous with blows, but her money is another thing. 
I have never seen the colour of that.” 

“Well, would you like tosee the colour of mine?” said'Ivan, 
getting more and more drunk. “See here, here are kopecks, 
sorok-kopecks, blue notes worth five roubles, red notes worth 
twenty-five roubles, and to-morrow, if you like, I will show you 
white notes worth fifty roubles. A health to my lady Vaninka !” 
And Ivan held out his glass again, and Gregory filled it to 
the brim. 

“But does money,” said Gregory, pressing Ivan more and 
more,—‘“‘ does money make up for scorn?” 

‘Scorn !” said Ivan,—‘“ scorn! Whoscorns me? Do you, 
because you are free? Fine freedom! I would rather be a 
well-fed slave than a free man dying of hunger.” 

“I mean the scorn of our masters,” replied Gregory. 

‘The scorn of our masters! Ask Alexis, ask Daniel there, 
if my lady scorns me.” 

“‘The fact is,” said the two slaves in reply, who both 
belonged to the general’s household, “Ivan must certainly 
have a charm ; for everyone talks to him as if to a master.” 

“* Because he is Annouschka’s brother,” said Gregory, “and 
Annouschka is my lady’s foster-sister.” 

‘That may be so,” said the two slaves. 
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“For that reason or for some other,” said Ivan; “ but, in 
short, that is the case.” 

“Yes; but if your sister should die?” said Gregory. 
66 Ah ' 3 

‘If my sister should die, that would be a pity, for she is a 
good girl. I drink to her health! But if she should die, that 
would make no difference. J] am respected for myself; they 
respect me because they fear me.” 

‘Fear my lord Ivan!” said Gregory, with a loud laugh. “It 
follows, then, that if my lord Ivan were tired of receiving 
orders, and gave them in his turn, my lord Ivan would be 
obeyed.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Ivan. 

“ He said ‘perhaps,’ repeated Gregory, laughing louder than 
ever,—‘“‘he said ‘perhaps.’ Did you hear him?” 

* Yes,” said the slaves, who had drunk so much that they 
could only answer in monosyllables. 

“Well, 1 no longer say ‘perhaps,’ I now say ‘for 
certain.’” 

“Oh, I should like to see that,” said Gregory ; ‘‘ I would give 
something to see that.” 

‘Well, send away these fellows, who are getting drunk like 
pigs, and for nothing, you will find.’ 

“For nothing ?” said Gregory. ‘‘ You are jesting. Do you 
think I should give them drink for nothing ? ” 

“Well, we shall see. How much would be their score, for 
your atrocious brandy, if they drank from now till midnight, 
when you are obliged to shut up your tavern?” 

“ Not less than twenty roubles.” 

“Here are thirty; turn them out, and let us remain by 
ourselves.” 

“Friends,” said Gregory, taking out his watch as if to look 
at the time, “itis just upon midnight ; you know the governor’s 
orders, so you must go.” 

The men, habituated like all Russians to passive obedience, 
went without a murmur, and Gregory found himself alone with 
Ivan and the two other slaves of the general. 
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“Well, here we are alone,” said Gregory. ‘ What do you 
mean to do?” 

“Well, what would you say,” replied Ivan, ‘if in spite of the 
late hour and the cold, and in spite of the fact that we are 
only slaves, my lady were to leave her father’s house and come 
to drink our healths ?” 

“T would say that you ought to take advantage of it,” said 
Gregory, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘and tell her to bring at the 
same time a bottle of brandy. There is probably better brandy 
in the genera]’s cellar than in mine.” 

‘There is better,” said Ivan, as if he was perfectly sure of 
it, ‘and my lady shall bring you a bottle of it.” 

“You are mad!” said Gregory. 

“He is mad!” repeated the other two slaves mechanically. 

“Oh, I am mad?” said Ivan. “Well, will you take a 
wager?” 

“What will you wager ?” 

“Two hundred roubles against a year of free drinking in 
your inn.” 

“ Done !” said Gregory. 

“ Are your comrades included ?” said the two moujiks. 

“They are included,” said Ivan, “and in consideration of 
them we will reduce the time to six months. Is that 
agreed ?” 

“Tt is agreed,” said Gregory. 

The two who were making the wager shook hands, and the 
agreement was perfected. Then, with an air of confidence, 
assumed to confound the witnesses of this strange scene, Ivan 
wrapped himself in the fur coat which, like a cautious man, 
he had spread on the stove, and went out. 

At the end of half an hour he reappeared. 

“Well!” cried Gregory and the two slaves together. 

“She is following,” said Ivan. 

The three tipplers looked at one another in amazement, but 
Ivan quietly returned to his place in the middle of them, 
poured out a new bumper, and raising his glass, cried—- 

“To my lady’s health! It is the least we can do when 
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she is kind enough to come and join us on so cold a night, 
when the snow is falling fast.” 

“ Annouschka,” said a voice outside, “knock at this door 
and ask Gregory if he has not some of our servants with 
him.” 

Gregory and the two other slaves looked at one another, 
stupefied : they had recognised Vaninka’s voice. As for Ivan, 
he flung himself back in his chair, balancing himself with 
marvellous impertinence. 

Annouschka opened the door, and they could see, as Ivan 
had said, that the snow was falling heavily. 

“Yes, madam,” said the girl; ‘(my brother 1s there, with 
Daniel and Alexis.” 

Vaninka entered. 

“My friends,” said she, with a strange smile, “I am 
told that you were drinking my health, and I have come 
to bring you something to drink it again. Here is a bottle 
of old French brandy which I have chosen for you from 
my father’s cellar. Hold out your glasses.” 

Gregory and the slaves obeyed with the slowness and hesita- 
tion of astonishment, while Ivan held out his glass with the 
utmost effrontery. 

Vaninka filled them to the brim herself, and then, as they 
hesitated to drink, ‘ Come, drink to my health, friends,” 
said she. 

“ Hurrah!” cried the drinkers, reassured by the kind and 
familiar tone of their noble visitor, as they emptied their 
glasses at a draught. 

Vaninka at once poured them out another glass; then 
putting the bottle on the table, ‘‘ Empty the bottle, my friends,” 
said she, ‘and do not trouble about me. Annouschka and I, 
with the permission of the master of the house, will sit near 
the stove ull the storm is over.” 

Gregory tried to rise and place stools near the stove, but 
whether he was quite drunk or whether some narcotic had 
been mixed with the brandy, he fell back on his seat, trying to 
stammer out an excuse. 
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“It is all right,” said Vaninka: “do not disturb yourselves ; 
drink, my friends, drink.” 

The revellers profited by this permission, and each emptied 
the glass before him. Scarcely had Gregory emptied his 
before he fell forward on the table. 

“Good !” said Vaninka to her maid in a low voice: “the 
opium is taking effect.” 

“What do you mean to do?” said Annouschka. 

- “You will soon see,” was the answer. 

The two moujiks followed the example of the master of 
the house, and fell down side by side on the ground. Ivan 
was left struggling against sleep, and trying to sing a dnnking 
song ; but soon his tongue refused to obey him, his eyes closed 
in spite of him, and seeking the tune that ¢scaped him, and 
muttering words he was unable to pronounce, he fell fast 
asleep near his companions, 

Immediately Vaninka rose, fixed them with flashing eyes, and 
called them by name one after another. ‘There was no response. 

Then she clapped her hands and cricd joyfully, ‘The 
moment has come!” Going to the back of the room, she 
brought thence an armful of straw, placed it in a corner of the 
room, and did the same in the other corners. She then took 
a flaming brand from the stove and set fire in succession to 
the four corners of the room. 

“What are you doing?” said Annouschka, wild with terror, 
trying to stop her. 

“I am going to bury our secret in the ashes of this house,” 
answered Vaninka. 

‘But my brother, my poor brother!” said the girl. 

‘Your brother is a wretch who has betrayed me, and we are 
lost if we do not destroy him.” 

“Qh, my brother, my poor brother!” 

“You can die with him if you like,” said Vaninka, accom- 
panying the proposal with a smile which showed she would 
not have been sorry if Annouschka had carried sisterly affection 
to that length. 

** But look at the fire, madam—the fire !” 
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‘‘ Let us go, then,” said Vaninka ; and, dragging out the heart- 
broken girl, she locked the door behind her and threw the key 
far away into the snow. 

“Tn the name of Heaven,” said Annouschka, “let us go home 
quickly: T cannot gaze upon this awful sight !” 

“No, let us stay here!” said Vaninka, holding her back with 
a grasp of almost masculine strength. ‘ Let us stay until the 
house falls in on them, so that we may be certain that not one 
of them escapes.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Annouschka, falling on her knees, 
“have mercy upon my poor brother, for death will hurry bim 
unprepared into Thy presence.” 

“Yes, yes, pray; that is night,” said Vaninka. “I wish to 
destroy their bodies, not their souls.” 

Vaninka stood motionless, her arms crossed, brilliantly lit 
up by the flames, while her attendant prayed. The fire did 
not last long: the house was wooden, with the crevices filled 
with oakum, like all those of Russian peasants, so that the 
flames, creeping out at the four corners, soon made great 
headway, and, fanned by the wind, spread rapidly to all parts of 
the building. Vaninka followed the progress of the fire with 
blazing eyes, feanng to see some half-burnt spectral shape 
rush out of the flames. At last the roof fell in, and Vaninka, 
relieved of all fear, then at last made her way to the general’s 
house, into which the two women entered without being seen, 
thanks to the permission Annouschka had to go out at any 
hour of the day or might. 

The next morning the sole topic of conversation in St. 
Petersburg was the fire at the Red House. Four half-con- 
sumed corpses were dug out from beneath the ruins, and as 
three of the general’s slaves were missing, he had no doubt 
that the unrecognisable bodies were those of Ivan, Daniel, and 
Alexis: as for the fourth, it was certainly that of Gregory. 

The cause of the fire rematned a secret from everyone : 
the house was solitary, and the snowstorm so violent that 
nobody had met the two women on the deserted road. Vaninka 
was sure of her maid. Her secret then had perished with Ivan. 
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But now remorse took the place of fear: the young girl who 
was 80 pitiless and inflenble in the execution of the deed 
quailed at its remembrance. It seemed to her that by reveal- 
ing the secret of her crime to a priest, she would be relieved of 
her terrible burden. She therefore sought a confessor renowned 
for his lofty charity, and, under the seal of confession, told 
him all. The priest was horrified by the story. Divine mercy 
is boundless, but human forgiveness has its limits. He refused 
Vaninka the absolution she asked. This refusal was terrible: 
it would banish Vaninka from the Holy Table ; this banishment 
would be noticed, and could not fail to be attributed to some 
unheard-of and secret cnme. Vaninka fell at the feet of the 
priest, and in the name of her father, who would be disgraced 
by her shame, begged him to mitigate the rigour of this 
sentence. 

The confessor reflected deeply, then thought he had found 
a way to obviate such consequences. It was that Vaninka 
should approach the Holy Table with the other young girls: 
the priest would stop before her as before all the others, 
but only to say to her, “ Pray and weep”; the congregation, 
deceived by this, would think that she had received the 
Sacrament like her companions, This was all that Vaninka 
could obtain. 

This confession took place about seven o'clock in the 
evening, and the solitude of the church, added to the darkness 
of night, had given it a still more awful character. The 
confessor returned home, pale and trembling. His wife 
Elizabeth was waiting for him alone. She had just put her 
little daughter Arina, who was eight years old, to bed in an 
adjoining room. When she saw her husband, she uttered a 
cry of terror, so changed and haggard was his appearance. 
The confessor tried to reassure her, but his trembling voice 
only increased her alarm. She asked the cause of his agitation ; 
the confessor refused to tell her. Elizabeth had heard the 
evening before that her mother was ill; she thought that her 
husband had received some bad news. The day was Monday, 
which is considered an unlucky day among the Russians, and, 
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going out that day, Elizabeth had met a man in mourning ; 
these omens were too numerous and too strong not to portend 
misfortune. 

Elizabeth burst into tears, and cried out, ‘ My mother is 
dead oe 

The priest in vain tried to reassure her by telling her that his 
agitation was not due to that. The poor woman, dominated 
by one idea, made no response to his protestations but this 
everlasting cry, ‘‘ My mother ts dead !” : 

Then, to bring her to reason, the confessor told her that his 
emotion was due to the avowal of a crime which he had just 
heard in the confessional. But Elizabeth shook her head: it 
was a trick, she said, to hide from her the sorrow which had 
fallen upon her. Her agony, instead of calming, became more 
violent ; her tears ceased to flow, and were followed by hysterics. 
The priest then made her swear to keep the secret, and the 
sanctity of the confession was betrayed. 

Little Arina had awakened at Elizabeth’s cries, and being 
disturbed and at the same time curious as to what her parents 
were doing, she got up, went to listen at the door, and heard 
all. 

The day for the Communion came ; the church of St. Siméon 
was crowded. Vaninka came to kneel at the railing of the 
choir. Behind her was her father and his aides-de-camp, and 
behind them their servants. 

Arina was also in the church with her mother. The in- 
quisitive child wished to see Vaninka, whose name she had 
heard pronounced that ternble night, when her father had 
failed in the first and most sacred of the duties imposed on a 
priest. While her mother was praying, she left her chair 
and glided among the worshippers, nearly as far as the railing. 

But when she had arrived there, she was stopped by the 
group of the general’s servants. But Arina had not come so 
far to be stopped so easily: she tried to push between them, 
but they opposed her ; she persisted, and one of them pushed 
her roughly back. The child fell, struck her head against a 
seat, and got up bleeding and crying, “ You are very proud 
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for a slave. Is it because you belong to the great lady who 
burnt the Red House ?” 

These words, uttered in a loud voice, in the midst of the 
silence which preceded the sacred ceremony, were heard by 
everyone. They were answered by a shriek. Vaninka had 
fainted. The next day the general, at the feet of Paul, 
recounted to him, as his sovereign and judge, the whole 
terrible story, which Vaninka, crushed by her long struggle, 
had at last revealed to him, at night, after the scene in the 
church. 

The emperor remained for a moment in thought at the end 
of this strange confession; then, getting up from the chair 
where he had been sitting while the miserable father told his 
story, he went to a bureau, and wrote ona sheet of paper the 
following sentence :— 

“The priest having violated what should have been inviolable, 
the secrets of the confessional, is exiled to Siberia and 
deprived of his priestly office. His wife will follow him: she 
is to be blamed for not having respected his character as a 
minister of the altar. The little girl will not leave her 
parents. 

“* Annouschka, the attendant, will also go to Siberia for not 
having made known to her master his daughter’s conduct. 

“T preserve all my esteem for the general, and I mourn with 
him for the deadly blow which has struck him. 

“As for Vaninka, I know of no punishment which can be 
inflicted upon her. I only see in her the dauyhter of a brave 
soldier, whose whole life has been devoted to the service of 
his country. Besides, the extraordinary way in which the crime 
was discovered, seems to place the culprit beyond the limits of 
my severity. I leave her punishment in her own hands. If 
I understand her character, if any feeling of dignity remains 
to her, her heart and her remorse will show her the path she 
Ought to follow.” 

Paul handed the paper open to the general, ordering 
him to take it to Count Pahlen, the governor of St. 
Petersburg. 
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On the following day the emperor's orders were carried out. 

Vaninka went into a convent, where towards the end of the 
same year she dicd of shame and grief. 

The general found the death he sought on the field of 
Austerlitz. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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Piain and Coloured Books, 24 | Fiction, ; 
Junior Examination Series, ag; The Shilling Novels, ‘ 
junior School-Books, 26. Books for Boys and Girls, 
Leaders of Religion, 2% | Novels of Alexandre Dumas, 
Little Booka on Art, 26: Methuen's Sixpenny Books, 
FEBRUARY 1908 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
el elciekieah gat las 


ERA Tae REO AMR Tene we) vies eB 1 penamesammartonme Te He 


Colonial Editions are published of all Mesars. Metuuan's Novels issued 
ata price above as. 6d., and similar editions are published of some works of 
General Literature. These are marked in the Catalogue. Colonial editions 
are only for circulation in the British Colonies and India. 


LP.L., represents Elastrated Pocket Library 


A ART LIES NN Oe Niger eet: 


Parr I, actGune ERAL aeuaore 


Abbott (J. H. M.). Author of ‘Tommy | Anderson (J. G.), 5.A., Faaminer to London 
Cornatalk.. AN OUTLANDER IN Universnty, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
ENGLAND: Bune some Ie remistons op FRAN( CAISE. Cr, Bro, oan. 

AN AUSTHALIAN Ankoan, Second Edition. | pxe RCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 


Cr, Bre. 6s. “AISE. Cr, 800. ors. 6d 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ‘ Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PRI. 
Acates(M. J.). See Junior Schoal Books. VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 


ee ee, 


Adams(Frank). JACK SPRATT. With 24 Bricutaan, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Coloured Pictures Super Royal ibme. av) | Cr Bra. GE. 


An lo- Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
Adeney (W. P.), M.A. See Bennett an‘! MORIES. Cr. bre. 6s. 


Adeney. eta) BG 

ae . A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Alech . See Classical Translations. P 
Ecop. ce Me anon, FELISSA, OR, THE LIFE 


we beat Eee PY: AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
Ainsworth (W. Harrison). Sec SENTIMENT. W a 12 Coloured Plates, 


Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 
. Post 16000, as. Gd. 
chatty ai Iustrations, Demy 8oe. | Aristotle, T H E N icom ac HEA N 
east ete ree . | iT S. Edited, with an Introduction 
as Seon AND MRE LINES , and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
With many Portraits and Whustrations | fessor a as at St. ee Cheaper 
Second Kdstion, Demy Bre. tos. 6d. met, | EEEME  Lvemmy Bee. 108. Out mer, ; 
A Colonial Edition is also published. | Atkins (H. @.). See Oxford Biographies. 
t 
| 


Alexander (Willlam), D.D., Archbishop ' Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
of Armagh, THOUGHTS AND Demy Bro. b). net. 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. | Atkinson (T. A SHORT HISTORY 
Demy \6ome. 35. OF ENGL ast ARCHITECTURE. 
Alken (He nry). T HE NATIONAL: With over 200 ee Second E dition. 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With; | cap. 800. 3s, Gul. me , , 
descriptions in English and French. With ; A GLOSSARY OF i ERMS USED IN 
1 C ured Plates. Royal Folio, Fite | ENGLISH ARC HITECTURE. lus. 
wineas nef. The Plates can be had; trated, Second Aa. Feap. Stir. 3s. Oe. mel. 


gee in a tas Lar ys. mel, : Auden (T.), M.A, FLS.A. See Ancient Cities. 
alse I, ‘Aurelius (Marcus) and Epictetus. 
Allen (C, C.) ce leeks of Technology... WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE; 
Allen (Jessie). See Little Books on Art. Thoughts from. died Ly W. HL DD. 


—_— vy Romilly), F.S.A. See Antiquary’s Rovse, M.A, Lit. D.  Arap. Bre. 3s. bd. 
(met. See also Standard Library. 
Aimack, Ber « See Little Books on Art. , Austen (Jane). See Little Library ani! 
Amberst (Lady). A SKETCH OF | | Standard Library. 
EGVETIAN HISTORY FROM THE ; Bacon (Francis). See Littl Library and 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE.! | Standard Library. 
SENT DAY. With many Illustration,  Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major-General. 
Demy bre. i bd. wed. ' ‘SRE pow NFALL OF, PREMPEH, A 
Anderson (PF. M.). THE STORY OF THE ) Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Hlustrated. 
Beak EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. Third Fattion. darge Cr. Ste. 6s. 
With many Illustrations, Cy. 8re. as. ' A Colonial Edition is also published. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1406. 
With nearly 1:00 Hinstrations,  Fewrts 
Edition. Large Cr. Sve. 4s. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Balley (J. C.), M.A. See Cowper. 

Baker (W. G.), M.A. See Junior Faamina. 
tion Series. 

Baker (Julian L.), F.1.C., F.C.S. See Books 
on Business. 

Balfour (Graham) THE 
ROBERT LOUISSTEREVENSON, Fonrta 
Bedition, Revised. Cre ste. 6s. 

A Colonial kdition ts also published, 

Ballard (A.), B.A., LIB. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Ba §. BE.) See Commer: jai Series. 

Ban Elizabeth L..) THE AUTO 
BIOGRAPHY OF A CN 
GIRL.” Second Edition, Cr, @re, 

A Colonial Edition as alse published, 

Barham (R. Wij. See Piste Library. 

Baring (The Hon. Maurice). 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA 
Third Edition,  Dewmty Bow. 75, Gl. met. 

A Colonial Edition is also pul tished., 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 
Demy Bre. 75. tri. 

Baring-Gould (+.). THR LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BON AD VEE, With over 

150 Tastrationsia the Text amt a Phere 
avure Frontispiece, Noyad sre. PS s Fd. ned. 

KE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 

With numerous IHustrations from Busts, 

Gems, Camens, ete. Stvth Hditien. Royal 

Bre, 108, bef. me 


Os. 


T 


A BOOK OF F ‘AIRY TALES. With | 


numerous Tilustrations by A. J. Gaskin, 


Thord Fetitoon. Cr. ®ve, Buckram. ts. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 


numerous Ifhustrations by FL. Beproxs. 


Third Edition. Cr. Bee. Buckram. Gs, 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW, — Re. 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Are 


Badition. Cr. %20. ys. ted, 

A BOOK OF DAKTMQOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch, Wuh 
numerous Illustrations. Second Aditien. 


Cr, Bee, 6s. 

A ROOK OF DEVON. Hiustrated, 
Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 65. 

A BOOK OF eee NA eee THustrate!. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8x, 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Ulu. 
trated. Cr. 890. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, Wiustrated. - 


Cr, Bro 68. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. 


Bre, 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. 
Cr. Bre. 63. 

A Colonial Edition is also pu! bhshed. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve ; 
to Mainz Hlustrated. Second Laditron. 
Crown Bre. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is ako published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENERS. With | 
24 [lustrations. Crowa Bro. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


lustrated. Cr. 


Iiustrated. 


LIFE OF 


-EWSPAPER © 


WITH | 


Plans and 


3 


i A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With § Ilustea- 
tions by D. Mturaav Sertu. Secead Edi- 
| flew. Cr. Bre 6s. 

POLY COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Mlustra- 

, tans, Fi/th Kadlttion. Large Cr, Bee, Gy. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Fulk Songs with thew Traditional 
Melodie Collected and arranged by 5. 
Banixe aare o and H. PF. Stterranno, 
Demy ane, 

SONGS OF rae WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cormwall Callectet from the 
Mouths of the Peuple. ByS Barina Gotu p, 
M.A.and Ho Ri er rweonSimerano, MOA. 
New and Revise! Radian, underthe musical 
editurship of Cron J. Sipace, Pris capa of 
the Hampstead Cocservatuae, Large foe 
porraé Bra ga. wed 

oA BOOK OF NU RSE RY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. Raubted by S. Barine Grn ta, 

aud Hhustrated by 1 Burmiyham Att 

School A New Addition,  Lemy Cr. Sos, 

: ae tf, nel. 

STRANGE 

STITIONS, 
2s. tut, met. 


SURVIVALS ANT) SUPES. 
fhod futition Co. Ore. 


VYORKSHIRE OODDPTIFPS AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Mere and Xeodsed 
Fitrtiom, Coe Poe. as. Gol, met, 

See alse Patthe Guides, 


Barker (Aldred F.). 
Technology. 

Barker (E>. M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THR POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS. 
TOTLE. Peay Fro. ros. Gal. met, 

Barnes (W. E.), 1D. See Churchman's 
Balle. 

Barnett (Mra. P. A.) See Little Lilaary, 

isaronih. R.N.), MOA. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSTTION. Secomd Kdition, Cr. Sve. 
ae, Od, Nev, ya met, 

See ala Juttor Se howl Bowka 
Barron (H. M.), M.A... Wadham College, 


Ser Textbooks uf 


Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS, Wiel. 
as ee by Canon Scerar Hotiann. 
Cr. 3e. Fe 

Bacthalamew (d. G.), F.RS.E. See CLG, 
Roberton, 

Bastable (C. F.), M.A. THE COM. 

~ MERCE OF NATIONS — hourth Fei. 
Cr. Zee, as. Gal’. 

Bastian (HH. Chariton), Mf), FBS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Hias- 


trated, Llemy 370. 75, Gel, net, 

Batson (Mra. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HAN iiaaringsat GAKDEN FLOWERS. 
 brap. bro. 48. 

Hatten (Loriog W.), PLD. S.T.D. THE 
i HEBREW PROPHET. Cr Br, 34. dl. wet. 


Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLELE 
*HOTOGKAPHER. With over too 
Second had With Note an 


Direct Colour Provess. Demey Aro ros. ted net, 
' Beard (W. S.). EASY LXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr. tro ts. 6 See Junior 


; 
jo Hlustratacaes. 
1 
{ 
!  Exaininauion Series and Beginner's Hooks. 


4 


Beckiend 
HUNTING. 
yr eiagaiy soe Pe H. A Jaci 


Bdit 

pide Lite ar 
geen 

(Harel) 


M ik WORKERS 
Soha sa 


men Jacob). Sy OIALOGUES ON THE 

care SENSUAL vie Scant by 
Barwano HoLLAnn. Lone pee 

fell (Mes. Sh THE SK vue OF THE 
GREAT CITY. Second Kd 6. 

(Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. att 

Mapa and [lustrations, Second Kdition, 
Revised. Cor. Boo. 61. 

se sistas AND ce SEA. Second Edition. 


rewn Sro 
Bellot (H. H. Ly, M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLK TEMPLE. With numerous 
illustrations. Crows See. 65. net. 
Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER 
THE BIBLE. poe ee Cr, fare. ae. bad. 
nett (W. HH. rah A Spat 
BIHLICAL I TRobUe rth 
Kdition, Cr. eo 9a. 
Bensen Archbiskeps Gh GOD'S BOARD: 


(‘omniunion Aeros Second Kdition. 


Feap. bro. 
Bensca (A. Ey MAL See Oxford Bio 
pie 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional eee on the | 
yrgth Psalin. Cr. 6 
Canok of Salisbury. | 


Hernard 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. tov. : 
THE LIFE 


is. 
Bertou ch (Baroness de). 

OF “FATHER ASP cae 

Demy Sve. 108, Od. me 
Berucie (A, ae) See “Classica of A 
Betham-Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE |. 

IN FRANCE. INustrated. Fourth anil 

Cheaper Kdition, Crows 8r0 

A Colonial arta) in also published. 

Bethane-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 

books of Theol 
flee yrantine Texts. 
-D.),D.D. SeeChurchman’s Bible. 
a . Herbert), B.D. THE OECU. 
ICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH, With enroaeetens Sa Notes. 
Second Ta ica Cr. See. 

B.). THE 1 LIFE OF WALT. 

bells T MAN, 


ar Coie Edition is also poblished. 
Bi asi Lawrence), THE DEATH OF 
or ay OTHER POEMS. (Cr. See. 


ar pe W. Blake. 
ss agend (Ethel). See Little Books on 


Blair (Rebort). See LP 

William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, tocernmr wrrn a 
Live ay Feeperice TatHam, Edited 


Illustrated. 


THOUGHTS ON 
by J. O1no Pacer, 
Second 


Hiustraed, Demey Bro. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


from the 
ately eging tm iter ay 
- hinge Phin ge =: Lfieentrations. 
~ aS OF THE BOOK oF 





a Genera] Introduction by 
sweat aver Quarto. 212, wet. 
jot P.L. and Latzle Se Library 
= (B.), M.A. See of 
Biss. o. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE. 
if SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illustrated, 
Frag. Bue. ys. 6d. ; leather, 41. Ol, mel. 
See also 0 Atiquary t Hooks 
' Blowet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 
Boardman rT H.), M.A. See Textbooks 


of Scien . 

nosiey ae Author of’ France.’ THE 
CC ears OF EDWARD VIL. 
Hale 810, 213, net, By Command of the 


Body (Get e, DD. THE spiel es 

PILGRIMAGE : Devotional eading: 
serdal elt dg welt yy: H Buran, 
R.D., Me r6en0. 25. Od, 

Bena (tardical See I tbrary of Devotion. 

Boon (F. C.). Commercial Series. 

Borrow (George). See Little Libra 

Bose (J. Ritzema). ASN IEUTY 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by Tins 

woxtn Davis, M.A. With Eh aaa 
Cr. two, Third Edition. 

| Botting (C. G.), B.A. EASY ere 
EXERCISES, Cr. Seo. 2s. See also 
Junior F. xamination Series. 

| Boutting (W. ) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
vie aq Ilustrations. Demy Sve. 108, bel. 


" Beulton (E. $.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES, (Cv. 8re. as. 
Boulton (Wifliam B.. THOMAS 
GAINSBOKOUGH With go Mlwstra. 
tions, second kil, Dewry bvo. 75. 6d. met. 
ne OSHUA REYNOLDS, PRA, ities 
Hlustrations. Dewy Bro 
eon M.) Th IMI ATION. OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddbist Literature for each med in the 
Year. ene riieiaer Cr. 160, 2. - 
THE 


“Beydnce (Margaret). 
HILD IN. IN “ART. strated. Seconda 
dition. Lag, 


¢ Crown Sre. 
Boyle (W.), C 


es 


JRAL 
api 


iron fue eases 


RISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
ith Verses by W. Bovte and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nairson. Sager Royal 


iGo, 34. 
Brabant (F.G.), M.A. See Little Guides. 
* Sat a ad. ROUND ABOUT WILT. 
| SHI a Iilustrations of which 
i are in Giiarby C.Gorcn. Second Ed. 
| ws tits i ‘i 
(J. W.). See Little Books on Art 
Braid (J 


ames) and Others. GREA 
GOLFERS IN THE agg Sh be By 
irty-Four Famous Pla 
an Introduction, by Hanny teaca W Wah | 
Portraits. Second Bd. Demey bee. 94.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 5 


Reniintend aoe gag Barty ees ge yes THE CHURCH. 
FUTURE. URY OF SONG 
Hiustrated. Demy tre. hiaprbehh Selected and Edited by. cag Eve. y. 6d. 


Morten (Anderson wel, pea aera of Devotian. 
Men Ee oe nok OF hore, | Bernand (Sir F.C.) RECORDS AND 
TIAN ARCHAOLOGY. Illustrated Cr | REMINISCENCES. With a Portrais by 


Sew. 34. 6. ak ¥. ely ofr ad, Sev. Fourth and 
Breeks book | fees. 
Technol ge. aerial werd caepiat Eatin is alu pubinbad OF, Kdived 
wees W.). See Bysantine Texts. | by ANDREW Lane and W.A.Cratcia. With 
Brewa (P. H.), V.1.D., Fraser Professor of Spurr Third Kdition. Demy Boe, giit 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the Universit 
of Edin h. SCOTLAND IN THE Burnside (W. P.. M.A. OLD TESTA. 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8re. MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 





14 6d. wat. SCHOOLS. Thin Edition. Cr. tw 
Brown (5. B.), M.A, Camb. BA. B.Sc. | 5 21 Sd 
a ™ Burton (Alfred). See 1.P.1 


» Senior Science Master at in 
ham School A PRACTICAL cet e Bussell cr W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA. | Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO. 
Basser Exreuwaents on THe Commonen CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Svuestances. (Cr. gfe. 15. 6d. met Lectures forigos. Dewey Ore 10s, bef. mel. 


Batier (J ) See Standard Libtzary. 
anes uel Thomas). See Standard C do ecot t (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
Q 


Brownell (C. L.) THE HEART OF: 

JAPAN. Iilustrated.  Thsnd Editson, | “*Hdery ood (D. 8.) ee Pane 

Cr. Boe, 6s. ; alse Demy ive. Gi. | IN EUCL 1D AND ALGEBRA, In three 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. | kets of 40, with Answers, 13. each. Or 
Buckland (Prancisa T.). CURIOSITIES | in three Books, price ad., 7df., and id, 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Iustrated | Cambelidge (Ada)(Mrs. Creas}). THIRTY 

by H. B. pm Cr. Bre. 3s, 6d. a AKS IN AUSTRKALIA, Demy €r, 
Buckton (A. M.) THE HUKDEN OF | _ 7s. 6. 

ENGELA: a Hallad.-Kpic. Second Edition. | Canalng (George. See Little Library. 

Cr. Sve. vast Apart ) See Oxford Biographics 
KINGS IN BABYLON. ADrama. Crews | Ca John), See IPL. 

Bere. 15. ne ete a). THE FRENCH 
KAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Sith EVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 

Edition, Cr. fre. 1s. 1 ar Sdaribalet en Higal iaMiga collet? 
A. Walits “THE GODS OF | xfor Aree Volumes Cr. 

eRe CMP TEANG. With pets too | THE LIFE ANI) LETTERS OF OL IVER 

Coloured Plates and many Ilustration. |) CROMWELL. With an Introduction 

Twe Welumes. Royalfte. £3, 38. act. 2 C. H. Firrn, M. oA and Notes and 
Bulst (H. Massec). THE MOTOR YEAK | ee ee eee VAIS 


K AND AUTOMOBILISTS’ Demy Bue. 181. wet. 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy Sve. 73. Gd. | cart oi M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 


act. e lig won, 
 Chanoes: (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
Ball OUR. SOLD! Army Chaplain. GOD AND | LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 


\ 
beam RS.  Secend Edition. | PAST AND. PRESENT. With 16 full. 
' page Hustrations, ('r. 8me. as. be, 
Baliey Vi).. See Lady Ditka PRO Chapman (S. J.). Sec Bouks on Business. 
jokn ; : 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, | Chatterton (Thomas) See Standard 


MA. With lil sia ae 
by C. H. Firrn, Me ane. ee | Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 


tions by R. Anninc Bart. Cr. & 6s. 
See f also Library oe s Devotion. and TO HIS SON. Adited, with an Introduc: 


Standard Library | tion by C. Stracuey, and Notes by A. 








3h WA. F.R.S. A MANUAL Cartunor. Two Volumes. Cr. flow 24. 
ay x Sodas SCIENCE,  Illus- Chesterton(G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
trated. vr. Sve. 


With two Portraits in gens aioe Fifth 
moe Ten doors AND HOW TO Editwn. Demy bv0. 
BE THEM. Hilustrated. Small gto. 63. Me Colonial Edition is ‘ghss published, 
Berke (Edmund). See Standard Library. ide (Charles P.), B.A. F.R.C.S. THE 
Bern (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth | Ce ORTROL OF A SCOURGE : On, 
and of Lichfe field. ; How Caxcen 1s Cusapex. Demy Sve. 
See Handbooks of Theology 7%. 6d. met, 


nef 


6 


Christian (F. W.) THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDs. Whb many Hivstations and | 
Maps, Lemy bro, vas. Od, wet. 

Cleero, See Classical Translations 

Clarke (F. A,), M.A. deo Leaders of Religion. 

Clausen (George), A.K.A, K.W.S. AIMS 
AND LDEALS IN ART ‘Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students o 


Acaslemy of Arta. Wath ga Hiustrations. 
Secend Addition, Large Post oo. 54. net. 
SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. fairit 
Series, With ag bastraticns, 9 faa 
hilsison, cae Post tng. 38. Gd nel. 
Cleather (A. 1.) See Wagner. 
Clinch (0.), See Little Guides. 


Clough (W. TT.) See Juntos Schou] Buoks 
and Peatiouk sof Scher e, 

Clouston (T, S.), M.b., CC.D., FOR SOEL, 
Lecturer en Mental Dipeases in the Uno 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. Wehao WMlastreteous, Avarté 
hiditron, Demytra. 74, fal, nef. 

Coast (W. G.), HA. EXAMINATION , 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. &re os 

Cobb (WwW. I MAL THR BOOK OF 
PSALMS : witha Commentary. Levy orv. 
tess. fad, mer. 

Coleridge ($. T.). POMS OF. 
and Arranged by An rintd Svatansn 
ao photogravare Pryatisece, dap. Bra 
ai, Gol veel, 

Collingwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE. 
OF PORN RUSKIN, With Portrants, 
Srath Jf thon, Cr Bro. ay. tats med 

Collina (W, BE), MOA, 
baidtiny, 

Colonna. HYPNEROVPOMACHTA Pods. 
PHAELL UBE HUMANA OMNIA NON 
N St SOMNIUM FSSE DOCET 

ATU B ORTTER PLURKIMA SCEPE 
SANE QUAM DIGN A COMADR MO 
KAT. An edition Hinted te yo Copies aa, 
Hhancoiade paper Aue. £4, ae net 

Combe (Willlam), Sec LTD. 

Conrad (Joseph). ‘THR MIRROR ©} 
THE SEAL Memories and Impressions 
Daded Eufitton. Ori kro Gs, 

Cook (A. M.), M.A. and Marchant (C. E.), 
M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSERN 
TR ANSI, ATION, Selected from (reck aa 
Toatio Literature, Avaetd ft Cr kre ited, 

PATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TTRANSEALUGN, GAgee OO fe ae tr 

pac the Yaa ba We LUE FACTORS 

SYSTEM, Ce. Bean os. tad, 

Corelll (Marte), THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT Cat" B, PN. Necomd Aad. FAS. Qh vs, 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. (>, 4/0. 38, 

Corkran(Allce). See Little Books on Art. 

one (Everard). SIGNS AND POR. 

TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With «4 
haga ee Second Addition, Dessay Sr 0, 
95. Of, mel, 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Kadlttion. 


cra 


Selected 


Peap. Bee. a3. Oul.: leather, 35. Gal, met. 
h IBLt ‘ FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan, Feap. Boo 2s. bul. mel. 
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With? 
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See Chorchoan’s - 


CATALOGUE 


| Cawley (Abraham). Sce Little Library. 
(Wiliam) FHE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J.C. Baivey. MLA. Hiustrated, inchuding 
twu unpublished designs By Pacasais 
MiaKke. Lewy S00, 2s. 
Coz (J. Charles), LI.D., F. cA “see Little 
ee The Antequary » Books, and Ancient 
ities 
Cox (Harold) B.A. M.-P. LANL 
NALIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXALION, Second Bdition revised. 
Cr, Sue. 45. Gal met 
Crabbe (George). See Little Library 
Craigie(W. A.). A VRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crisra, aa, bad, 
Cralk (Mrs. See Litthe Library. t 
; Crane (Capt C. Pop. See Littl Guides. 
| Crane (Walter. AN ARTIST'S RE- 
MINISCENCES. Second Kaitren. 
| Crashaw (Richard), Sce Littl Library. 
, Crawford (F. G. A See Mary C. Dranson, 
Crofts (T. R. M.A. See Simplifed 
Brett Texts. 
ose (J. Aw, M.A. THE FAITH OF 
JHE BIBLE. Feap Bre. as. tut, met, 
Cruikshank(G.) ‘IHE LOVING BAL. 
LAD OF LORD EATEMAN, With oss 
Plates. Crv stung. 1s, bed. nel 
Crump (B.). See Wayguer 
Cunliffe (Sir #. HH. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
Coepe, Oxiord. THE HISTORY OF 
VHE BORK WAR, With inany Hhus- 
jo trations, Phang, and Portas /e 2 weds, 
Qari, aye ead, 
Cunynghame (H.H.), C.1. 
seurs Library, 
Cutts(B. 1.3, 27). 
Daniell (G. W.), 
Religion. 
feet (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. G.). 
FATHI: ae IN THE FAITH.  Feap. 
ru 35, Cal 
Dante. JA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
he Mahan Peatedited by oo TOVNBEE, 
MAL, Dba Cro kee 6 
THER PU KGAT GRIO. OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spensenan Prose by C. 
Croxton Wont. With the Lraiian teat. 
frap. OPO. aa. Gal. ned. 
See also Paget Toynber, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon, 
Darley (George). See Little Library. 
D'Arcy (R. FL) MEA A NEW TRIGON- 
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See Connois. 


team 


See Leaders of Religion. 
MA. See Leaders of 
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OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. fre. es. 
ay onnert (Cyrit), Sec Connoisseur’s 


hit vs and Little Books on Art. 

Davey ih ichard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With go Tilustrations in 
Colour by Jous Forceviove, RL Ja Tae 
Voinoes, Demy bre. ss. net, 

Davis (H. W.C.), MAA, Fellow and Tutor 
of Railiol College, Author of ‘Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS ; 1066-1272. With Maps 
and [Hustrations. Demy 800. ros. bed. met. 

| Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 7 


Dewees (Mrs. N.) See Litth Hooks on. Duna (J. 7), D.5¢., and Maundelia(V. A. 
| GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
feane (ik C.). See Litthe Librar: . {  Wiahoirg Ulestranunas Seend Adition. 
Mabel), ACHILD'’S LIFE OF © Cr. Seu. 3s. Ga, 


CHRIS With $ Hlustranons in Colour | Dunstan (A. E.), BSc. See Junior School 

eau Foxruscun- “Baickvate Large Cr. i Books and Textbooks of Science. 

_ Darkam (The Bart ot) A REPORT ON 

Delbes (Leon THE METRIC SYSTEM. CANADA, With an Introductory Note 

Seta “pene ‘Demeter Bev. gs. Ont. med. 

Demosthenes. AG \INSTCONON AND | : ; ti 
CALLICLES. | Edued by F. Dawwixn Owtt(W.A.). THE NORFOLK HROADS. 
Swiet, MAL Seccmd Aifitien. Feap.¢ With coivured  Hlustrations by Frank 
Sev. 22. SoutnHcate. Sead Lditien. Cr. Bre, 

Dickens (Charles See Little Lit gg OF | : 
rae: ee ee ue (WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 

Dickinson (Emily), POEMS. Cr. gre; 16 Mlustrations in colour by Franx Soutn- 


of, Gal, net, | GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Feilow of King’s Ste. 75. 6d med 

College, Cambridge, THE ae K See alas Little Guides. 

VIEW OF LIFE! Séeth dition. Earte (John), Bishop of palin MICRO. 

Bre. 24. taf. |} COSMOGRAPH HIK, ok A PIECE OF 


THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
ibawe. 2s mel. 
dn esses ; : | Edmonds (Major J. BE.) See W. H. Wood. 
Dillon (Edward. faa » Library , | Edwards (Clement), M.P. KAILWAY 
Ditchfield (P. Ho, MLA. FSA. THE NATIONALIZATION, Second Kidston 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS, | Aevised. Crem Bro. 24 td met 
With an Introduction by Avcustrus Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commervial 


Dilke (L.ady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
cmles: WOMENS WORK. c's Bee. 





woporr.U).L. Second Adition, Cr gre. 625 Denes. 
Oo , ANGUISH CUSTOMS: Extunt at | Egan (Plerce). See LPL. 

the Present Time. (r, 820. 6s. Egerton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTOKY OF 
ans VILLAGES. Hilustrated. Secon irra ry ere OC POLICY. New 
. fitition. Cr. Bra, as. Od. met and Cheaper Issue. emer Bea. 91. 6d. wat. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With jy: A Colunial Edition is also published. 


Mlustrations, TAred Ldition. Dearty tre. ENaby (C. Q.) 


95. bf, mel. 2 dee Little Cuides. 

Dizon (Ww. M.), MY A PRIMER OF } Etlerton (F. Q.). Seeds. J. Stone. 
TENNYSON. Second Fditivn. Cr. dec, | Ellwood a taberetaes THE HISTORY OF 
oi. Gal: THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Cruse, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE To | MLA. Cr. Bre. On, 


BROWNING, Second Edition. Cr. Bt. | Epictetus. See Aurelius. 
as. bef pete oie Sesh id i xd | Erasmus. A Jiook called in Laun BN- 
Doney (May), SONGS OF THE REAL. CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANE, 


Cr. Bra, 3a. Ged. wet. .  andin English the Manual of the Christian 
A volume of poems. Knight. 


Dougtas (James). [HER MAN IN THE From the edition printed by Wynken de 
PULPIT. Cr. he. as. Gd, met Wirde, 1533. cap. bro. 34. Gad. met. 

Dowden (3) L.D., Tord Bishop of Edin- | Fairbrother(W. HH.) M.A. THE PHILO. 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 

Drage (G.). 0 See Kooks on Business Edition. Cr, Bre. ys. Od. 

Driver(S. R.), 0.0., D.C.L., Canon of Christ | Fea (Allan) SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
Church, Regius Professor af Hebrew in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 32 Hiustrations. Second Edition. Daney 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE So, 12s. Gal. wet. 

OLD TESTAMENT. cr. ote. 9 Gs. | Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. | Fidler (T. Claxton), M.inst. CLE. See 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little (guides. i Hooks on Business. 

Dryharst (A. R.). see Little Bucks on Art. | Plelding (Heary). See Standard Library, 

Du Buisson (J. C.), M.A. See Churchman’s | Finn(S.W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Bible. beries. 

Duguid (Charles). Sce Books on Business. | Pleth (J. B.). See Little Guides 

Damas (Alexander) MY MEMOIRS. | Firth (C. H.) M.A. CROMWELL’S 
Translated by E. M. Watren. With Par. AKMY: A History of the English Soldier 
traits. Je ote Volumes. Cr. Sve. Gt. cach, during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
Volume I. and the Protectorate. Cr. boo. 6s. 
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Plohes £0. en M.A. ANNALS OF 
yo ibid ¥ SCHOOL. Hilsstrated. 


, THE 
ENG 


Messrs. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE 


oF 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
GLAN Re 


“r Fow chlor ae gar sarah 


. Cr. tee. 


Piicducaia elas THE RUBAIYAT ENGLISH LOTT RE 700M MERE 
rad OMAK yard. TH Printed f Second Edition 


ras es Edition, Phi = Com: 
prota m Starua« Barsox, 
Biography y of Omar by B.D. Ross, Cr. 
See a so Miniature Libr, 
PitsGeraie (H, Ee A CONCISE AND. 
1K OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS.  Iiustrated. 
Fiap. Wwe. i 6d. nat. 
Patepatrick ( A. Q.), See Ancient Cities. 
dcr mad ehh M.), M.A, D.C.L, Headmaster 
of the b Close School, ‘Cheltanham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
Tax Text or Mouninc anv Evenine 
Puaven anne Litany. With an Introduc- 


and Not y. Bina, 

Plax(A. W. Me A., "William: Dow Professor 
of Political uh ay M'‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECON ate PRINCIPLES. 
Demy tue. 73. 6d. ne 

(Mrs. G.). “See Little Books on Art. 

Praser if vid A MODERN CAM- 
PAIG OK, WAR AND WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 

Ilustrated. Cr. 8ve, 
ri Colonial gees iy alo 


F. 
hia A W! ite Wah 
Fifth Edition Cr. too. 4s. 
dy 'errakl (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 


Science 
Freadenreich Ed. von) DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLUGY. A Short Manual for the 
so of Students. ‘Translated by rf R. 
Ainswouti ace A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Bue. 28. 6d. 
sete (H. W. ‘a M. A. See Churchman’s 


Gallaher ( eens Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With ie ae of the Tour of the New 

nders in pend With 35 Uustra- 
tions Srcomd Bil. Demy 800. 73. 6d. nef. 

Galiichan (W. M.). See Littl Guides. 

Gambado (Geotfrey, Eag.). See LP.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.) Sco Little Library and 
Standard Library 

gay erbedes ee Right Rev. Abbot, 0.8.B. See 


Q (eB a Fellow of New Col 
corge(t 8 


LES OF ENGLISE HIS. 
Fi With numerous Plans. —— 
Adition. Revised, with a new Cha 

re the South African War. Cr. oe. 


A thetoricat, GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 


Cr. 3s. Cad, 

Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
Ne STeY IN ES ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
oy och iba With 5 Maps FY/fta 


Bdition. 


soap yeeatiry 
K WORLD 
too Iiluatratiogs. 
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as. Gad, 
Series and BR. A. 


See also 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (2. THE DECLINE AND 

Sete eed greta ose KMPIRE. 

i th Notes, and bapa, 
by J. KB. Bury, M.A. cab ios Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cam = Seoen 
Volumes. Dany Bvo. ra ee. cack, 
Also, Cr. Bee. 61. cack. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by CG, Btaxaecx Hn, 
LL.D Cyr. Sve. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. &.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gioucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handtwouks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Litthe Books an Art. 

ae or Sd R.) and W hearer eis A 

x OF ENG CIS GARDENS. 
With 24 ilustrations in Colour, Demy 
Ps ros. 6a. nee. 

oatrey. (Elizabeth), A BOOK OF RE- 
omen HRANCE, Edited by. cap. Sew. 
bd. net. 

Godtey (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition, Freap. 8ve. 24. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 

SECONDS STRINGS. Frap. Bre. as, 6a. 

Goldsmith (Oliver) THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Feap. j2me. With ro 
Plates in aa prada by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 21. be 

See also J.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Goedrich-Freer (A. IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy 89. inca 
A Colonial Edition is iss pu ublish 
ee aah Hoa. Sir John). THE CHIL. 
THE NATION, Second 

Edition Dims Boo, 7s. Gd. met. 

ge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 

Thesloggeal College. See Westminster Com. 

arpa is 

Graham (P. Andersen). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr. Bre. a8. bd. 

Gran (F. §.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Bye. 25. 6d. 

THE ee a Cr.800. 6s. 
ais At M‘Queen). GER MAN PASSAGES 

UNSEEN TRANSLATION. (Cr. 
See. os. Ga, 
ee Ae L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 

AGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book, With 18: 
Diagrams. Cr. 8ve. a 54 

Greea Backiand), Sere Fellow 
of St. Joba's College. Ox NOTES ON 


0 
GREEK AND ‘LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ad. revised. Crown Bre. ys. bd. 


Gow 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Greea (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman’: | 
Libary. 
Greenid 


A. HJ.) M.AW A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 3c Demy 
Bee. 108. td. net. 


Greenwell (Dera). See Miniature loa 
a (RB. A.) THE VAULT F 
Weave: VEN. 


A Popular Introduction to! 
Iflustrated. Cr. Orv. 32. 6 | 
Gregory ( egory (Miss & 
Devotion. 


~ GC) See Labrary co: 
Lemna Cc. 


See Textbooks of Technology | 

G )} A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
A Now a ‘cheaper issue. Royal Bre. os. wel. | 
(A. C.), SoD, FR.S. HEAD. 
HeTUNTERS SLACK, WHITE, AN]! 
eatass With seo Illustrations and a 


Pemy Bore. 
Hadfield (A A.) and Gibbins (H. de B.) 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
A as. Gad’. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.).. THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Iilustrated. «Second pan revi sed. 
Demy 8v0. 108. 6d. we 

t 
i 
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Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. ; 
With numerous Plans and Hlustrations. 
Second Edition. Reyal 8re. 108, Od. mei. 

Hamltton (F. J.), .D. See Byzantine Teats. 

Hammond (J. =.) CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Hes Br. ras. fut. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROVAL NAVY, 12001608, Hhlus- 
trated. Demy Bro. 75. tad. each, 
annay (James 0O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN | 

MONASTICISM. Cr. Sre. te. 

a WISDOM OF THE DESERT, Feag. 

). See Connvisscur's Library. 


3. 64. net, 

Hardie( 

Hare ( M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF} ARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 810. 65. 

Harrison (Cilfford), READING AND 
READERS. frag, 8:0. 24. Od 

Harvey (Alfred), M. B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Cr. Sou. 1s. met. 

Heath (Frank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello pies). STUDIES IN SAINT. 
SH] Translated from Rick French by 
Vv. OM.  Crawrorn. Fe 38. bd. 

Henderson (B. W.), ellow of Exeter 
College, . THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Mlustrated. New and cheaper 

Demy 8:0. 78. 6d. mee, 


tirue. 
AT INTERVALS. heap Brow. 24. 6d. wet. 


Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 

Oxford Biographies. 
enderson (T. F.), and Watt (Francis). | 
{ 
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SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 
Tllustrations, sogne of which are in colour. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m. C3. 


9 


Healey (W. 6&.). eels LYRICS. 
Second Ed. Cr. as. Gel, mot, 


shiem. 
(W.e8. sand W bibley (C-) A BOOK 
-NGLISH PROSE. Cr. Bee. as. 


att. 


Barr 


B.D), Canon of Weaminster. 
Heenan re Guid CHRISTIANITY: As Mus. 
trated by the ong of St. Paul to the 
Corinthhans. Ce. 

LIGHT AND L FAVE > HisromcaL awn 
Sociat Sarmans. an Bre, 

‘Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

‘ Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.) BA. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (Cr. See, 
as. bef, 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAT. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Frag. 
Bre. 2s. bal, met. 

teyy oes (W.. PALIO AND PONTE: 

Book of Tuscan Games.  Hlustrated. 
Reyal Ore. 21s. wat. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare), See Teatbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Hoy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr, Bro, 35 fed. 

Hind(C. Lewis), DAYS IN CORNWALL, 
With 16 Hlustrations in Colour by Wittiam 
Pascur, and 20 Photographs. Second 
Edition, Cr Stra. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (FP. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA. 

TION, With 18 Tilustrations and Maps. 
Lemy bro, 75. Od. met. 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oaford, 
THE THRKORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Bevo, 18. 6d. we, 

Hobson(J.A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL, 
ae - aes of Economic Principles. 


PROBL E MS: OF: POVER TY. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. B20, an. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM. 
Pm Third Keition. Cr.too. as.6d. 
gh, dara (T.), DCL See Leaders of 
eligion. 
Hd son(Mrs. W.) HOW TOJDENTIFY 
-D CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
ie Post Seo. 6s. 
Hogg (Thomas Jefferson), SHELLEY 
OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R.A. Sramatvaitn, Foap. Bro. es. net. 
Holden-Stone (G. de), See Books on 


pictaiter 
raved . 4.) K.CLE. THE 
NOINDIA BRORDERLAND: being a 
Pessonal Record of Twenty Vears. [}us- 
trated. Demy Sre, 105. 6d. met. 
A Colonial dition | is also published. 


A2 


to Messres. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Holdsworth (W. 5, M.A. A HISTORY | FLORENCE AND NORTHERN Tus. 
OY ee, LA oe swe Volumes. CANY. With Coloured [Hustrations by 
Helland (He (H. beet,‘ Canon of St. Paul’ MA Celonial ni Edicion i alec pabahed wa 
7 ‘Coen t& ® O ition . 
not thowary of ENGLISH LOVE POEMS, Edited with 
elt ey THE HE RECRET OY POPU- | an Introduction. cag. Soe. 46. Gd. set. 
How to aseeataans Social Buccesn. | Hertton (R.M.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Cr, tne, 44, bd. at (W. MH.) M.A. THE LIFE OF 


Hatton 
Helveake Sei 7 ast leyt published. {SIR THOMAS MORE, With Portraits 
OVE 


VEMENT TODAY. Fourth Edition giserhian partes at 
Cr. Bee, 24. bd. 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books, Myde(A.G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
H : : HIS) TIMES. hide 32 [ustrations 
opptier. See Litthe Galleries. Piaf fine, ros. tid, me 
Horace. See Classical Translations. PLA.) A SHOkT HISTORY OF 
A Narrative and Criticivm. With Plans. pri (Henrik). BR: AND. ‘A Drama 
Second Edition. Cr. Biro. ys. Translated by Witttam Wirson. Therd 
See also Oxford Biographies. ae - r. ak bah ae ; 
8 + nge » eHow a tor o 
aTOrth (A. ©.) nee Textlooks ol Techaology: | “OG sitund Calica, Oxlords CHRISTIAN 
Horton (8, P. ), D).D. See Leaders of Religion. MYST ICISM. The Hampton Lectures for 
Hoste (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With Dam Bre. ads. Gel. net. See aiso 
[Mustentions and a att: Second Edition. i brary of Devusti ion. 
shel due 73. (wl, nel, i innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. | BRITISH “et INDIA. With Mapes and 
Hew (P. DO.) SIX GREAT SCHOOL. Plans. Ce. 8re. 6a. 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Mlustra. ENGI AND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
tions. Second Kidition. Demy Sve. 79. 6d. With Maps. Second Edition, Demy ve. 
Howell (A. G. Ferrers), FRANC! CAN | tos, Ged. wel. 
pate: ed nt and cn by. Cr. | Jackson (C. E.), BA. See Textbooks of 
ne 


me Ot Fourth Edition, Cr. Bre. | Wey sen i Hamiléenh, Se: Wile Guides: 
as. fi . e 
Hudson (Robert), MEMORIALS OF A! | Jacob (F.), MA. See Junior Examination 


WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. UWustrated. ; | Denies, 


Demy Sve, 154. met, Ja amet e ene ee . C.5., AL ELE. See 
H ine (Sir Witham), K.C.B., O.M. extbooks of 1 echnuly 
WET Pics THE ROVAL SOCIETY :| seama (J. Stephen EE Uses, POOLS, 


ek Science ty 3 pane AND area ane CORNERS. ae Buo. aa. bed, 

CHOOLS wth 2 ustrations. ¢ € AsO BOOKS ON PURNESS. 

Rollins eke 6 | Seftreys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 

Hu i hd (Cc. E.) THE PRAISE OF} CALS. Described and Mlustrated with 24 

SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- | ey ie Pictures. Saper Royal t6ane, 25.64, 

logy. With a Preface by Stonway Lew ; Jenks (E.) M.A., Reader of law in the 

t ld Brg, hoon ted. eat. i Univer aty of Oxford. ENGLISH L OCAIL, 
(Thoma ss TOM KROWN'S! GOVERNMENT, Second Edition. Cy. 

Moo DAYS, With an Introduction |. 87. 25. 6d. 
and Notes by Varnon ora Leather. : anneal H.). See Little Rooks on Art. 


Hu 


tral 22we. 25. Of, me ags (Oscar), M.D... Member of the 
as nson (Horace “4.) THE NEW atest raphical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
FOREST.  Dlustrated in colour with CUT INIT {ALS, containing over thirteen 


go Pictures by Wantre Tyspatm and ¢ hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
ie Lucy Kemp-Wercn. hind Edition, of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
7 - aw we & ae Demy ‘i ais. net, " 
utton i * © Leaders uo acenee a tus), D. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. fas = 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF eh (F. B.), MLA., Liu.D., Principal of 
UMBRIA. With many Uinstrations, of | Bishop Hatheld's Hall, Durham, RE- 





which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. ZArrd LIG) e IN EVOLUTION. . Bow, 
Kdition. Cr. Bre. 6s, 48. bed. me 
A Colonial Edition is also published. Pee hed ‘Churchinan’ » Library and Hand- 


TH Py CITTES OF SPAIN, Third £adition. books of Thealogy. 
With many Tustrations, of which 24 arc in | Johason(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD. 
. by A.W. Riaincton. Demy 80. HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
18. 6d. nei. TBustrated. Demy Bee. sos. Gd. net, 
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Jonneten (Sir Ht. 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With 
IBustrations and Six Maps. 7 Aird 
Cr. PL 182, met, 
je Edition is also published. 


OF OF thr INNER PhP ‘Seleceed 


th Edition, Frap. doe. as. 6d. act. 
Jowes (H.). See Commercial Series. 
Jones GN See Terthooks of 


Jones 
MI 


as. Od. ne 
sou IN WAR. Reyal Seo. 913. we/. 


= pola Libr 
Solin (Lady) 0 hk. R VELA. 
“TION ¥ WINELOW LOVE. Ed. Sa beler ! Kni 
3s. Ge 


Warnack, Second Edit. Cr. bee. 
Juvenal. See Classica! Translations. 
LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 


? 
A Pea oy Reason in Education. Cr. See. ; 


3. Od, me 
Kaulman * OM). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN T ooeeat Second Edition. 
Cr, Bee. 24. 6d. 
Keating (J. Hy dD. "D. 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Bee. 43s, 6d. 
Keats(Jehn). THE POEMS Or? Kadited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
Daas a . Second Edition. Demy Sve. 


REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the | 


Works of. cap. ane. 
cae 
Abr. 
Keble (John), THE pai eae YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock 
D.D., Warden of Keble + College. P ihacaad 
by R. "Awninc Bec. dition. Fcap. 


y. Od. ¢ padded morocce, 51. 
See also L. ibrary of Devotion. 
Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
. of the Society for the Study of 
nerery: THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
yrudhignt i. fy by. With 2 Diagrams 


Sew. 73. bd. 
kempls HE IMITATION 
CHRIST. Yoh an Introduction by | 


Daan Farrar. Hlustrated by C. M. Geer. 
ied ali Fcap.bve. 3s. 6a.; padded | 


~ Also "Translated by C. Bias, D.D. a 
y. 64. See also Library of Devotion 
pa rege seas 
tt.) THE GREEN 
SPHINX, Cr. Bro. ys. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
y (James Hou ) D.D,, Assiat- 


ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Universit of 


Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS, With obi ata Dissertations 
and Notes sh Ben. 6s 

Kieumins (C. W.), M. A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. LUlus- 
trated. Cr. bee. as. 6d. 


H.), cr BRITISH 


an 


POEMS 
Selected by. 


A. THE 
ERS’ ateere oe he COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bev. | 





THE AGAPE AND , Lambert (P. A. HK.) 





3s. Od. me 
also Littl Library sat ‘Standard | 





Seameamaianand 
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Le op cso 
LLADS. Baad Thoranead. Teenty. 
third Edition. Cr. Qeo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 65t4 Taeusand, 
Kiserath Edition, Cr. 800. 61. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS = Thousand. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
A Colonial Edition is 4 a ablished. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Stirteents 
gees Cr. Bea, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publibed, 
ware. OP: A bert E.). THE COMPL ETE 
CRETER. ius. Diemer Bpu. ps. Od. met. 
A Colonia! Edition is also published. 
t(H. J. C.), MLA. See Churchman’s 


Bible. 

i Kaowling (R. J.) M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries, 

Lamb (Charies ond Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by EK, V. Lucas Muatrated 
[n Seven Volumes, Dewy B00. 79, bed. cach. 

See alvo Litde Library and E, V. Lucas, 

Sce Little Gaides. 

Lambros id rpece dg ) See ay zantine Textn, 

Lane- Poole Eptioy HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN TH K MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Hilustrated. Cr. 8 

Lan idge(F.), M. A. HAL. LADSOF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivals Peary ee 
Courage, and vitgaumied Shied Edition. 
Sh Bre. 2s. 

sof ad filam). See Library of Devotion 
are tandard Library. 

erry cn stioney)- T HE DUKE OF DEVON. 


Biography. With 2 Hiastrn- 
eae Demy vo. er Gd. net. 
See also James Bra 


GREAT GOLFERS iN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraita Demy Br, 75, Od. net. 
Braz (Anatole). HE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gosrurna., [lustrated in bts Second 


Edition. Eyed 8x0, mel. 
“OF POL Motvities A HISTORY 
O POLICK IN NENG ND. Cr, due. 


eae THECOMIC ENGLISH 
AMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of so characteristic Hilseraueee by Joun 
Lech. Post i6wo. 25. Gt, ne 
Lewes (V.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
ee 74 Brig. a 
CONCISE 


TAN DEOOK OF GARD 
HANDBOOK © ARDEN yaaa 
IMastrated. caf. 800. ys. 

unéede). Sree Bo dewaie 


Lisle (Fort 

Litticohbales(H.). See Wate Books. 

Leck (Wakter), D.I arden of Keble 
Col ST. PAUL, ae agile 
BUILDER 


Second Ed. 
THE BI BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: 


és. 
Se cla: atic’ ial Galicia io0 and Library 
of Devotion. 
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Lecker(F.). See Little I dbrary 
Ledge, Sir Oliver), F.R.S. rug SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH LLIED WITH 
SCIENCK: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Michth Ed, Cr. Boe. 28. met. 
Lotthense (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND | 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 


a Ore. $4. wet 
pet pea low (H.W See Little Library. 
mer (George gy Pate LETTERS 
enon A F- MADE MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. Sicteenth Edition, Cr. Bwo, 


. bed, 
e A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM, Setomd Edition. 
Cr, tro, 64. 

A Colonial Edition " also published. 

Lover (Samuel). See pt 

BV. 4. and C, °C. , NOL AND DAY BY 
DAY: 
Efficiency. Ulustrated a nadie eal 
Rourth dition. dap. qto. 3s 

Lacas(B.V.). THELIFE OFC HARLES 
LAMB. With a5 Hilustrationx, /enrté | 
Edition. Demy Bro. 74. 6d. met. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A Esha eae K IN HOLLAND, 

IMustrations, of which goare in Culour 
by hy Hennenr Mansnatr. Aighth Adition. 
Cr. Pre, Gs, 

A Colonial Kdition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With if 
Tlustrationsin Colour lyy Netaon Dawson, 
and 36 other [lustrationn, Ststh Aadition. 
Cr, Sr. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition ts also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE.  7hird 
Edition. ie Bre. 4t. 

THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Way- 
farers. 7: ee Guten Freap. 820. 63.5 | 


Tatiana Fa 
THE FRI NDLY “TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Kittin. feap. 
See. srt ladia fa gs. had. 
CHARACTER AND c IMEDY. 
Addition. 
aerate See Classical Translations. 
Lyde (bh. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
t.ydon (Noel §,). See Junior School Books . 
Lyttelton (Hop, Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK, Cx, Bra, oar, 6a. 
Macaulay (Lord), CRITICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F.C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M. A. Tarce Uolnures. Cr, 800. s35, 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated, 
M‘Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 
MacCulloch (J. A.). 


Library. 


See Chuarchman's 


MacCunn (Florence A... MARY 
STUART, With over Go ustrations, in- 
Spans a Fronuspiece in Photogravure. 

ew and C sae ad ig li Cr. 8h, 6s. 
oe ike Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott or R.)} See ks on Business, 

M'‘Dowall(A. 8.) See Oxford orm ies, 

Mackay (A. M.}. See Churchman’s Li 


Or, The Englishman's Handbook to , 


Wath | 


Thi ae if 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
| quary's 


Kooks. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF r THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Seo. 2s. 

Mélle Mori (Author ST. Cath HER. 
INK OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 IHiustrations Demy See. 750d. net. 

a aus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER Or 

WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8x0. 24. 6d. 

Mahatty (J. P.) Lin.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE EGY OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Hlustrated. Cr. ave, 61. 
Maitland (P.W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
i of the Laws of England i in the University of 
Cambridge. CA ae ho IN ENG. 
wi ANI). Royal &vo. 
Malden (H. e. M. rs rs NGLISH RE 

{ CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England, Cr. ra, us. ta. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bre. 1a. ful. 

See also Schoo! Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 

! house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO.- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 800, 7}. 6d. 

See also A. M. Conk. 

aE E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St fohu's Cul- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 

Hikustrated. Cr. Sra. Gs. 
AGRICULTURAL GROLOGY, 

Cr. Ste. ts. 
Marriott (J. A.W.) THE LIFE AND 

TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. With 20 

Illustrations. Second Ad. Dy.8vo0. 75. 6cf. met. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell(Andrew). See Little Libr 


j 


Iilustrated. 


Masetield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL. 
aa yee ee Iiiustrated. Cr. 870. 
qs. bf. 

ON THE CPANISII MAIN, With az 


| 
| [ustrations and a Map. Demy 870. 
ras. Od. wet, 

| A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
| Selected by. Second Ed, Cr. 800. 3s. Od. mel. 
| Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

i Mason(A. J.), D0. See Leaders of Religion. 
| Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
| PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Hlustrated. 
' Cr. Bra. as. tad. 

( Masterman (C. F. GG.) M.A, M.F. 

| TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

| TEACHER. Cyr. 8re. 6s. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 

i LIFE. tap. See. os. Od. met. 

| May (Phil, THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ato. 18. wel 

| Mellows (Emma 8.) ASHORT STORY 

(| OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

| Bra, 38. Gel. 

i Methuen (A. M.S.) THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 80a as. met. 

Also Cy. Bre. yal. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussem m Sex. , Merria(s.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 


seen Letraxs tro ree Ricur Hans. With 24 Ultustrations, J0eaey Bow ras. tal’ 
Josnrn aoe as P, Sevents Adi. net. 
tion. Cr. = 34. A Colonial Edition ik also published, 


MA A. LIFE AFTER cables (J. EB.) See Little Guides 
MFR OF On Ti THE Renal OF Fras oe 
Millals (J. Q. IF A at rT. : 
TERS (a RHE JOHN EVERETT | preety. Cc. G.) P.D., Lord Bishop of Dut. 
MILLAIS, President ofthe Royal Academy, | ham, See Leaders of Religion, 
With many Hlustrations, of which 2 are in) Mule (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
Photogravure. Netw Fattien, Denty Bro. CHEMISERY OF FIRE. Ufostrated. 
a nase ‘ Cr. fren ae. Al 
yee also Little Galleries. fla (V. A.), , 
Miltin (G. Fo, PICTORIAL GARDEN. Reneaigr yy Pps ee ee 
ING. Iilusterated. cr. fre. a. Gof. met. unro(R.), ee ek ie 
mngde(c. T.), M.LM.B. See Textbooks of | Naval Officer (A). See IP 1. 
‘mic ; : P » Neal (W. G.i. See KR. IN, Halll 
(J. G@.), M.A. A HISTORY OF WK a Err HUGO WOLF. 
Leda SYPT. Fully [thos Aa Brew. Gs. | Sarai one ue more 
Milton ( n). A DAY BOOK OF. -: Newman(Geor ‘pe 
vie ge), M.D. DPE LRSCE., 
aoe RK. F. Towndrow. Fcap. bee ae sore Health at He Harthalu. 
'  omew's Hospital, and Medial Other of 
aes Little Library and Standard | ee of the Metropolitan ALE, of 
insbury, NFA MORTALITY 
Mitchell iP, “GihM As See X OUTLINES ee eee Diagn 
OF BIOLOGY. ge Second Edt. Demy 8re. 78. bd. met. . 
mai Ce ee bs. Newman (J. H.) and others. See Libruy 
Mitten (G. £ JANE AUSTEN AND | of Devotion. 
HER TIMP. . With iy pea and | Nichols (J. B. BL). See Littl: Library. 


Me ter ne Nee 


~_- ee 





Ilustrations. \econd and Cheaper Edition. | Nicklin (T.), M.A.  BXAMINATION 
Cr. Bue. bs. PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES, Cr. Sra 22, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. , Nimrod. See I. 1’, 1. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF | Norgate (GQ. Le Orys). THE LIFE OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 INustrations, Fourth SER WALTER SCOTT. ( Mustrated, 
Edition, Deoty Boe. 41. bd. met, ? Jemy Bro. 75, Od. net. 

‘ Moll Sat See Books on Business, Norregaard (Bb. W.) THR GREAT 

Motr ( «) See Little Library. |) SIEGE: The Investment and Fail of Port 


Molinos (Dr. Michael de), See Library of | aE Mlustrated, Demy bra. ros, Od, met, 

Devotion. Norway (A. HH.) NAPLES. With as Col. 

Maney (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES | bees Hlustrations by MAUKICE GRRIF FER: 
PPOVERTY. fourth Aaition, Demy | HAcen. Second Edition Cr, Brey 6s, 

Bev. gs. met. Novalis. THE DISCIPLES ATSAIS ANT 

Montagu (Henry), Earlof Manchester, See > OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mix 
Library of Devotion. | Usa Hincw, /cap. frre. 34, Ged. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited ; Oldfield (W. J.) M.A., Prebendary = of 
by C. Rao Feap. 800. 346. 6d. wet, | Limeln, A PRIMER OF RELIG ON, 

Montmorency (J. E. G. de), K.A., LL.B. | Basep on roe CATECHIsy or THR CHURCH 
THOMAS 4 KE MPIS, HISAGE AND | Or Enctann, Feap. tre, 34, 6d. 

BOOK. With 22 Mlustrations. Second | Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Edition. Dory 8r:0, 75. 6d. met. Science, 

Moore (H. E.). KACK TO THE LAN Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 
An Inquiry isto Rural Depopulation. ' Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Suuls’, 
Bre. 25. ted, Oxford, A HISTORY OF THE ART 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S. OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
LADY HAMILTON. With s: as : Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, Dlus- 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 975. 6d. me trated, Desy Bro. rus, Ud. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ‘ Ottley (R. .),0.D, See Handbooks of 

Moran(Clarence G.). Sce Books on Husiness. } Pheology and Leaders of Kelygion. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. Dade ae H.). See Leaders of Religton. 


Morfill (W. Re (triel College, Oxford. A | oor gins. See Buoks on Business 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER | Oxtor ), of Guy's Hospital, A HAND. 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER H. Lb a Mes NG. somwrth Edition. 
With Mapsand Plans, Cr. 8ee. ys. Ged. | Cr. B20, 44. Gof. 


Merich J.), late of Ciif Pakes (W. C. C.}. THE SCIENCE OF 
cleat oog lpor Recap College: See | HYGIENE, Ilhistrated. Demy Bye, 153, 
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Parker (Gilbert), A LOVER'S DIARY. 


Feag. 

Parkes (A. K.}, SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. ‘cag. Bro. 12. be. 

Parkineen (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTKIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folds. £3, 34. met. 

Parmenter (Joka). HELIO-TROPHS, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, t6a5. 
Edited by Pascivar Lanpow. Omerte. 
yt. bd. met. 


Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 


Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement) GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Mlustra- 
trations, Second Edition. Demy bv0. 
tas. 6d. wel, 

A Colonial Edition is aleo published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Pasten (0 )} SOCIAL CARICA. 
TURE IN THE EIGHTERNTH 
CENTURY. With over soo Hlustrations. 
Imperial Qwarto, £2,125, 6d, net. 

See also Little Booka on Art and I. PLL. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With v4 Portraits and Mlustrations. 
Second dition, Demy Bro. 158. net. 

A Colonial Edition is als published. 
Patorson(W. R. )( Benjamin Swift) LIPE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Bro, ys. 6d. mee. 
Patterson (A. H.)., NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST,  Mlustrated in 
Colour by F. SoutuGatrR, Secoad Edition. 

wr. Roo. Gs. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk. 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
eurboot with w dist of the apecies. ath | 
ta Wlustrations in colour, by Frank 
SOULSEAE Second Edition. Cr. Bwo. 


Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.) F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISK HANDHOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL. AND BIENNIAL PLANTS, 
With 24 [ustrations. Frag. Brie. 45. 6c. me? 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Hilustrations in 
Colour, Cr. Bue. 


nee Stdney), inte Fellow of Trinity College, 
d, ed Secretary to the Royal Com. 
a on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI. 
CAL LICENSING REFORM, 
dition, Cr. Sra 13, 6d. 
Potrie (W.M. dbepvemdgl hii L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of tology at University College. 
A HIST EGYPT, From tHe 
kuastT Times To THR Peasant 


Kar Day. 
Fully Hlustrated.  /s six volumes, 
we 65. cack. 


Cr. 


Von, 2. Pranesroric Teas to XVitu 
Dynasty. Sictd Kaition. 





Second | 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Vou m Tee XVilra anv ‘XVitire 
Dynastins. Fourth 

Vou. mm. XIXtw tro XXX1w Drnasrms, 

Vou. rv. Tue Ecver o- tae Proves. 
J. P. Manarry, Litt D. 

Vow. v. Roman Ecrrt. Jj. G. a 

Vow. vi. Eovrr ix Mar ree 
Sramwtav Lansn-Poorr 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT.  Iilustrated. Cr. 


Sew. a4. Ged, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
KLAMARNA TABLETS. Cr. Be, 23. Gal. 
EGYPTIAN TALES.  IIbustrated "Tmis- 
tram Evi, fa Two Volumes. Cr. Boe. 


as. bed. cack. : 
KGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. * With 


120 War seal Cr. 8re. 


Phill W.A.). See Oxf Biogra 

Phillpotts Eden) MY DEVON. KAR. 
With 38 Hlustrations by J. Lav Prrav- 
BRIDGE. liege aad € caper Kdstion. 
Large Cr. Wo. 

UP ALONG AND POWN ALONG. 
Ilustrated by Crauve Samprexson. 
Cr, 4f0. 68. nef. 

A volume of 


Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an thal Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus UO ner, Oxford. ae ier 108.60. wet. 

Plowden-Wardiaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina. 
tion Seriex. 

Pedmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI. 
TUALISM. 7200 Folwemes. Demy Bee. 
ats. wel. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer Le). A MODERN 

. Cr, Boe. 68. 

| Potlard (Alice). See Littl Books on Art, 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy 80. 72. bd. net. 

aoa eer }. Sen pate Books on Art. 


lock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
vBaaines. 
Potter (mM. F.1L.8. A TEXT- 


BOOK OF SR RCUL TURAL ek 
INtustrated. Second Edition. Cri: Swe. 


4s. 6d. 
Power (J. O'Conner). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. ae Bee. 6s, 


See R. 
Prescott (0. L. ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
Len - S MADF OF. Cr. Sev. 


| prise (L. ra M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colle 
Kon. HISTORY o a NGLIGH 
POLITICAL gee ks 


deal Cr. Bre, as. 

Prim (Deborah). A Piven 
BEEOTIA: Cr. Bre. 6s, 

Protheree (Ernest), THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Grocrapiy in trs Homan 
sia With 32 full-page Iustrations 

vr 22. 
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Poute ent THE MICRO. we W.), MLA. See Churchman’s 
OF LONDON, oa Lonvor 1x 
Mimtaruas. With req Iilustrations in are MINISTRY 
yen in Theee Volumes. Small 40, Ror “Or DEA bidet erence 
, thon by the mee penton ne 
ae T. Conch. THE Cr. Bea. 35, Gad. 
Raat ves Sonu Edie. cr bon Rechetoercauld (Ls >. 
a6 Lyetcs. ition, Cr, dew. 
os. Gd, met. ht ae NEW v ¥. ibe 
ede Vi See Miniature Libr airctt A oe for nner, With 
ate and B.S, THE WOODHOUSE COR. a Preface by rae righ) .D., rere 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. Bev. 4s, of Keble College. oe eat uae 
A Colonial Kdition is also published. Ree(FPred). OLDOAK FURNIT RK. With 
ger jenens (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster many Illustrations by the Author, iacludin ing 
Commentaries. atroorepion | in cologr. Demy Wo. ros. 


Ra Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 

mS OF ROLOGNA, ion ao Iilus- “9 {A. G. L.}, M.A. See Books on 
neas. 

See Little Galleries. 


Roscoe (B. 8S.) See Little Guides. 

Rese (Edward), THE ROSE READER. 
Hilustrated. ¢', Swe. as. Ge, Alto tm ¢ 
Parts, Parts 1. and il. 64. each; Part 
“It. Bd. Part LP. tad. 

Rowntree (Joshua) THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADER. A Ke-Sraremaxt or 
THR Orivm Quastion. Second and 
Cheaper Kdition. Cr. dre. 2s. met. 

Reyde-Smith (N..G.). THE PILLOW 

OOK: A Gaunan of Many Moons, 


(Lonsda D., One. DANTE 
D HIS ITALY. | With 32 Hiuatra- 
sectg largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents, Demy 8p0. 121 bed. met. 
Rahtz (F. J.) M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Rnglish at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
Col eRe, Bristol. HIGHER EH GEISH: 
Second Edition, Cr. && 3s. Od. 
Randeiph (B. W.), D.D.. See Library of 
diag 
Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8xe. 


ad Second Edition. Cr. Bue. 4s. bed. net. 
Rashdall (Hast! ngs), M.A., Fellow and Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Tutor of New College Oxford. DOC. Books, 


trations. ca anaes 91. 6d. = 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. | Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Raven (3. /J.),D.D. See spite lage 8 Books. With Nlustraions by F. Brancwyn, 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, E See I P.L. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 61. 
(Walter), See School Histories. | Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
A Real Paddy. See I. P.L. PRINCIPIA \ THERAPE UTICA. 
M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 


Reason (W.), D 8 t. 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. rv. relia Ser ince ea 


5. 6d. ee peatitire See 1 seleate coathey ame 
t. Aw ne, of Devot 
Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster | St. Beonard. See Library of Devotton, 


Commentaries. Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion, 


St. Cyres (Viscount), See Oxford Bio- 


gra 
St. ‘een of kc THE LITTLE 
FLOWEKS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by Wittiam 
Hevwoop. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howass, and go Oia sean rom 

Italian Painters. Levey Bve. 
See also adore Library an Liurary of 


Reynolds. See little Galleries. 

Rheades (J.F.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W.E.). See School Histories, 

wae (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
extn, 

arc pl FE.) See C. C. Channer. 


Robertson Lord Bishop of 
Kxeter, nic Chon DEL. The Bainpton 


Lectures of 1 CG Demy ce 
obertson ( Grant). M.A., Freice flow ot ‘An 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 


Se ee UETR| aac HC 
Tgot- 1904. SEL cS, CASES, | ‘Saki’ (H. Munro REGINALD. Second 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL | DOCU: taition Frap. & “4 0. see net, me 
aati 1660-3832. Demy Bee. 108. 6d. Sarpeaunt (A. Gi. Ser Rae eope i ag 
A Als 
Rebertsen (C. Grant) and Bartholomew EST MING ve SCH 
5G), FRSEO ERGS A HIS see reese 


Demy Bu0, 71. 6d 
RICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF | Sathas(C.), ‘See Hyzantine Texts, 
Schmitt (John). See B 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarte. yrantine 
A. M. WINSTON SPENCER 


whertone ( erat 

R (SirG.S.) K.C.S.1. CHITRAL: CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Mlus- 
THe Srory or a Minon Simca. Third trations. Cr. Bee. 
Edition. Ulustrated. Cr. Gre. 21. 6d. net. ' Scudamore (yi) See Little Guides. 
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(V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS | Sanith ( oe M.A ANEW 
OF DAILY LIFE. UWlustrated. Cr. See. TUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown Bue. 
as, 6d. gs. With Answers, or. Gd. 

TOMMY SMITH’S | Smith (R. Madie). THOUGHTS FOR 


Selous (Edmund). 
ANIMALS Ilustrated by G. W. Oan. | igor DAY. Edited by. Fray. Sev. 
Mie net hilitinn isd sage aa Senith (Nowe t ae apie _ Tocdevorth, : 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS, | 5m ha Thomas. 
With sa Hlusteations by Aucustra Guest. A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 


Fourth Kdition. Frag. B00. 31. 6d Events of the Years 1766-1844. nae os 


Scheol Edition. 1s. 6a ; Wieser bla ae MHustrated. 
: Ae ran Jemy tre, 1295 
Re ERG Ci Coke wBeeikdP. 5A OOK OF EXMOOR. 
H 


iMustrated. Cr. Bre. 6s. 
hakeapeare (William reer 
ern — uy edge ate 1632; 1664; ; SMowden(C. F.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 


i6bs. Each La, gs net or a complete act, BRITISH HISTORY, Demy 820. 44 6d. 


Lyra, 108. wet. - Sophocles. See Classical Translations 
Folion 4 and 4 are ready, | Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books, 
Folio a ia nearly ready. ' South {E. Wilten), M.A. See Junior School 

also Arden, Standard Library and: Books. 

Little ¢ si Shakespeare. . | Southey (R.) ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Sharp ( VICTORIAN PORTS. Cr. Edited by Davin HaNNay. 


fro, 48. Gel Vol (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-(Gould, | Drake, Cavendish). Second Adition. Cr. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on bre. és. 
Art. | Vol. in, (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE | Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bre, 6s, 
SONATA. (Co. = SY. See also Standard Library. 
Sheile (rete) 2) ADONATS,; an Elegy ! Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
on he death of ohn Keats, Author of ' | on Series. 
"Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of | mpicer (A. D.)}. THE PAPER TRADE. 
Didot, 1821. 0 as. med. With ie ups and Faagrams Desey Bre. 
Sheppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. B , Tas. Ged, met 
7h ge cae | Spooner (W. A.), M.A, See Leaders. of 
Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFEIN WEST | — Religion. 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. 8r0. ' maey (Eag cumbe), THE GUILDS OF 
as. 6d. | ' RENC F. OUllustrated. Second Edition. 
Shiple AN ENGLISH i ea IL ode 
C Re H MS RISTORY FOR CHILD. | Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
REN. a... 997-1066. With a Preface by | Hsvotion. 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, With Maps and | ‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S, 
Itustrations. Cr. Bra, as. 6. met. | Second Kdition. / cap. Bre. as, 


Sime(J.). See ma pa pees | Stead (W. J.) See 1. Gallaher. 
Simoneon (a. A.). ° TESCO. Stedm n(A. M. a M.A. 
y - ARDI. With qt Plates. /mperia/ an a 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 

ess Dennen Tenth Fidition. Feap. 
Ty), 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Jeath Edi- 
from. Cr. Bre. 2s 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
arate Seventh Edition. S80. 


E neyo SEI. ECTIONS FROM CASAR. 
The Helvetian War, Third Keds¢tion. 
180, rs. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 


£2, as. wet, 


Sietchiey (Rr. B. D.). See Little Books on 
Skipton (HW. P. OK.) See Little Books on 


| 
Staden (Douglas), SICILY: The New: 
Winter Resort. With over ano Mlustrationy 
gots Kdition. Cr. Bre, os. me | 
1(Bvan), M.A. THE EARTH, An ; 
serene uction to Physiography, Tlustrated. 
Cr. Bre. os, fd | 
Smaliwood (M. Gd. ) See Little Books on 
- | 


Smedley (F. EE.) See LET. oe of Rome, s3m0. Second Editiom. 


Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF | EASY 1 LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
NATIONS, Edited with an Introduction | ~ TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Feap. 
and numerous Notes by Fowiy Cannan, Bev. as. twit. 

N.A. Swe vedwmes, Demy Bra ars. met. RXNEMPLA LATINA. First” Eaercises 

Smith (Horace and James), See Little in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Library. Fourth Edition, Cr. ro. 35. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


RASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
YNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

be Bilin and Cheaper hehe 
ten. ere Original 


tas. 
THE LATIN ar 6d, Kay. 35. we SENTENCE : 
agro ane igre Second Edition 


Cr. With Vocabulary. 9s. 
NOTANDA™ ‘QUAEDAM. > Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 


Idioms. syn Edition. Feap.  8vv. 
ip 6d, With Vocabulary. 


as. Key, as. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE.- 
TITION : ed Seoraing to ee 
FRerteenth Edition. By Corts s 6d. 
A Bb Seedag hairy OF L TIN, IDIOMS. 
Fourth Edition. 


3. 
STEPS TC TO GREEK. Third Edition, ve- 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 


Cr. 8t0, 33. 

EASY CREEK a FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vited. Feap. Sue. ts. bel. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE. 
PETITION. Arranged according e Sub- 
Oe ray Fourth Edition. Feap. s bed, 
fags TESTAMENT S&S LECTIONS. 

the use of Schools. With Introduc- 

el Notes, gun erro Fourth 
Edition. Frag. 

— ao F BENCH:  Ceath Edition. 


FI RST ‘FRENCH se sa ta Eighth Edi. 
tien, revised, Cr. 80 

KASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN. 
Sas barra ON. Sisth Kal- 


MASY FRENCH  Shancises ¢ ON ELE- 
MENTAR YNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Perth Sevition. Cr. bre, 2s. Ge. 


Kev. 3. nei. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE. 
PETITION: Arran nged necording to Sub- 
eee Bode Edition. Feap. ig 1s. 

so School Examination 

Stool ( re “Ellleet), M. rice FCS. THE 


With 147 | 


teense Second fy ibhs a Boo, 28. but. 
See also School Examination Series 
ie of the Technica! College 


Bradford, (F.) of ¢t e 
Vorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN: | 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
ior ted. Demy Bve. Third Edition. 
38. 
gear (J.) M.A. THE CHIEF 
RUTHS OF abe CHRISTIAN 
Pi biate p Cr. Boo ae 
Staree (Wena Little OF Et 
meh M. re ANNALS OF ei 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Svs. 


(Katherine). BY oles AN 
TR TER Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
E LETTERS “OF 


i.) TH 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 


ate et rt( 


7 


HIS FANILY AND FRIENDS, 
Selected and Edited by Srowity Coyne. 
Third Edition. Cr. i Vas. 
peaar Epinion, De peel er acy. nel. 
Colonial Edition 
VAILINA LETTERS. wie an 
Portrait by Wirtiam Strrans. Sith 
err cn vr. tee. Buckvram, 64. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 


G. evoke 
Stevenso rare FROM Pepa polio 
TO . THE ey ISAS. HKeing Latters 


ie by {rs I. 7 eis during 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Bauroux. With 
ae ee ene Second Edition Cr. 
te. 


Neesaare: Aen M.). See Oxford Rlo- 


graphies. 

§ ry Qa.) B.A. HOURS WITH 
RARELAIS. From the translation of Six 
T. Urquiart and P. A. Morraux. With 
a ot oralh in Photogravure, Cr. bre. 34. 6d. 


Stcce (8. 3.) FOEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Etcamron, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. ew. 6s. 

Storr A fader ork M.A., Lecturer i 
the P rau a Bel eligion in Cam 
University ; amining Chaplain to t 
Archbishop of ele? & formerly Fellow 
of University ‘Colle ord. DEVELOP. 
ou AND DIVINE PURPOSE Ce. 

me f, 
Straker (PF. } See Books on Business. 
er hre aad (A. W.), U.D. See Churchman’s 


Bib 

Streatielid (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With a¢ Hilustra- 
tions. Seond Edition. Demy ®ve. 71. 6d. 


net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. bey many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. 3. 

Strutt ¥ eseph. THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many ny agree. 
Beg prior by J. euetces for LL.D., 

warts. 318, 

~ Donald). THE STRUGGLE 

FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr. Bre. Ge. 

Starch (F.)., Staff Instructor to the S tas 
Count Council. MANUAL TRAININ 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin 
ciples and Application, with eautoas to 
Examination Guestions, 1892-1905, Ortho- 

ic, Inometric and Oblique Projection. 
ith se Plates and 140 Figures. Seelsas. 


| Suddards (F.). See C. Ste 

lear (R. al P. 

Symes (J. EB) A. THE FRENCH 
"REVOLUTI N. Second Edition. Cr. toe. 


Sympeon(E. M.), M.A., M.D. Sce Anclheat 
Cities. 


A3 
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Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction voters iiereert ig a sOneeh Lae 


Notes, Map, etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A., F THE 
Feap. Ove. 24. HENRY STUART CARDINAL, 
GERMANIA, the same Editor, Fras. DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Iilustrations. 
ave. 24. See also Classical Translations. Second F-dition. Demy fro. 108. 6c, net. 
Tatlack(W.) HOWARD LETTERSAND | THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Illus- 
MEMORIES. Demy Bv0. 105. 6d. mer. trations in Colour by Mausicz Greirren- 
Tauler(J.). See Library of Devotion. HAGEN. Cr, Bro. 64. 
Ls dae (A. BE.) THE ELEMENTS OF A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ETAPHYSICS. Demy 8oo. 105. 6d. act. | Voogelin(A.), M.A. See Janior Examina- 


Taylor(P.G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. tion Series, 

Taylor (1. A.) See Oxford Hiographies. Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF ANDITS MYSTERIES. Witha Record 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
in Early Church History and Tradition. INastrations and Maps. Third and 
With 26 [Nustrations, Demy Bvo0. 7. Od. wet. Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. 71. 6d, met. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville |; Wade(G. W.), D.D. OLD TES "AMENT 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- HISTORY. With Maps. Fits Edition 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL Cr. Bre. 6s. 
HISTORY OF ROME, (Cr. fre, pa. Gt. | Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 

Teasdale-Buckoli (G, T.). JHE COM. Interpretations, embodying Wagner's uwn 
PLETE SHOT. Wlustrated. Second £7. explanations. By A. L. Crearuer and 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord) TIE EARLY B.Cwumer. Js Four lolumes. Frap boo. 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 28. bd. each. 
an Introduction, by J. Cuunton Cocutss, Vou r- Tar RinGc or tHe Nisecurs. 
M.A. Cr Ave. 65. Third Edition. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THF Vou. 1.—Parseat, Lonencam, and 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. CHurrox Tue Horvy Gran. 
Couns, M.A. Cr. Bre. 6. See alsa 
Lite Library. 

Terry (C.$.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W.M.). See Little Cibrary. 

Theobald (P. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Hlustrated, Second Kdition Revised, Cr. 
bre, as. Od, 

Thompeon (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. /om>teenth Edi. 
tion, Mediu sGn00. 25. 6d. met. Alwo an 
edition in superior binding, bs. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.HLS. See Little 
Guides. 

Townle Fraverd Susan), MY CHINESE 
NOTE BOOK With +6 Hlustrations and 
a Maps. ZAimd Bad. Dewey Brew. 10s. 6d. net 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
()xfordt Biographies. 

Treach (Herbert), DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Seo. gs. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 

thethree voices, Ie deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cumbridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mapsand Plan. Zhind 
Edition. Demy Boo. 105, 6d. wet. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books 

eee (Prances). See Littl Books 
on o rt, 





Vow. i.—Trisras anp Tsoupe. 

Walh(J. CC.) DEVILS. Hlustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy 87. 
4s. Od. met. See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Rooks on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (FP. W.). See Schoo! Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See 1,P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
HENVANUTO DA IMoLA and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moors. In Two Volumes. Second Fd- 
tion, entirely re-written, Cr. 8r0.  rys. net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred), WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott ®ve. at, met. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. C>. 8x0. 
as, See also Junior Examination Series. 

michber (F.C.). See Textbooks of Techno. 
ay. 

Welr (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wella(J.), M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. TAind Edition. Cr .B00, 3. 6d. 

Vardoa (Harry). THE COMPLETE ! A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Righth 
GOLFER, Mlustrated. Lights Edition. Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 890. 39. 6a. 
Demy 800, 10s. 6d. met, See also Little Guides. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ' Wheldon(F.W.) A LITTLE BROTHER 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. . TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Itustrations, 
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of which are by A. H. Bucxtann. Large | Witmet-Burxten (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
wiitrice W. E. Henley. At st book pees tery a 
, of Eure ory for 

Whibiny (C). Eee M.A., Fellow of Pembroke fF 


Midd 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- | THE ANGLERT baht tga With Maps and 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION Ilustrationn, Cr.8e0. 34. Gal. 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. See. 6s. See also Beginner's Books, 
Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s | Atl panto ear ) See Library of Devotion. 
: Wilsen (A. J.) See Books an Butiness. 
white Glibert). THE NATURAL | Wilson (H. A.) See Books on Business. 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE,. Edited by . Wilsen (J. A.) See Simplified Freuch 
L.C. Miact, F.R.S., assisted by W. WaRDE Texts. 
Fowrer, M.A. Cr. Srvt. 65. ‘ Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS. 
See also Standard 1.1 ibrary. TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. Home. pate Bre. as. bed. 
wae (A. W. } GASPARD DE ° Winbelt (S. E.) M.A. EXERCISES IN 
OLIGNY. Mustrated. Demy 8re.; LATIN ACCIDENCE. (Cr. B00. 33, be, 
ras. Gd. met. LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
Whiteley (R. Lioyd), F.1.C., Principal of ty Composition Cr. 8re. 38. Gd, Kav, 
the Municipal Science School, Weat Brom- 


wich, AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- Windle (B. C. A.) F.RS., FSA. See Anti- 


BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. uary'’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cr. Bo, as. Od. ities, and School Histories, 
Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. | Winterbotham ‘Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. | LL.B. pee Cparhmn a 
Wh lon fog B.Sc. See Books on Kusiness. | Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
wi ce (Wilfrid) See Little Books 9 G.C.M.G, ROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 


wtih. . '  FIELD-MARSHAL. With a4 Mlustra- 
e(Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. £verenth tions and Maps. A New and Chraper 


Edition. Cr. Bro. 45, net. | Edition. Dewey 800. 71. Gal, wet. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. | A Colonial Edition is also published, 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 880. | Wood (J. A. E.) See Texthooks of 

125. 6d. wet. Technology. 
POEMS, Demy Bro. 123. 6d. net, Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. = I}us- 
INTENTIONS. Demy Sco. 125. 6. wet. trated. Thivd Aadition. Cr. Bro, 6s. 
SALOME, AND oF ER PLAYS. Demy A Colonial idition is alko published. 

Bro. ras. Od. me Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
LADY WINDERMERE S FAN. Lemmy} Worcester eee Oxf, and Edmonds 

Bre. 125. 6d. ne (Major J. £.), K. ,DAQeMOG. A 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. HISTORY OF PAR CIVIL WAR IN 

Demy Bevo. 125. 6d. wet. THE UNIIED STATES. With an 
AN 1 ne HUSBAND. = Demy 380. Introduction by H. Srensex Witkinson 

125. 6d, ne ‘ With a4 Maps and Plans. Seeond Addition. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR-' Demy 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 

NEST. Dem ty Bro. 125, Od. viet. Wordsworth (Christopher), See Anti- 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and quary's Bouks 
THE i! PRINCE. Demy 800. Wordsworth (W. ) POEMS BY. Selected 
125. 6d. me by Storroxp A. Brooke, With qo us. 
LORD ART HUR SAVILE’S CRIME and trations by Fomunu H. Naw. With a 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8vo.: Frontispiece in Photogravure. Desey 8v9. 


125. Od, met. | gs, Ode met. 
Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN | A Colonial Edition is also published. 
INVASION. Cr. 81a. as, tud, . Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 


Williams (A. PETROL PETER: or! — See Little Library 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Mus. ; Wright (Arthur), D. 1)., Fellow of n beh 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy | College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
whi 34. Bal, wet. > Library. 
Miamson (M. G.). See Ancient Cities. Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 
Willlamson (W.). THE BRITISH wee Sy C.) TO-DAY. Demy :6me. 
GARDENER.  Ilustrated. Desy Srv. : 
ros. ef, i wie (Sophie GERMAN VOCARU- 
Williamsen (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- RK OK REPETITION. Fea. bre. 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. wroag. (George M.)}, Professor of Histo 
Willson (Beckles). LORD STRATH-; in the University of Turonto. TH 
CONAS the ory of his Life. Hlustrated, EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. fee 
are Sro. 75. 6d. i So. a5. Gd. mel. 
lonial Edition is also published. A Colunial E-dition i¢ aly published, 
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Wyatt (Kate M.) See M. R. Gloag. 
Wylde (A, B.) MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
ith . Map and a Portrait. Demy Se. 


*% Co Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wyndham M.P. THE 
borate or on TE SHAKE. 
PEARE. With an Introduction and 


Nowe, Demy S00. Buckram, giit top. 


Ws ii and Prance(G.). THE LAND | 
6 at ae UNTAIN. Beng 
of Montenegro, With 4 
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pee ome Aaierred, Edition. Cr. Wwe. 
Beli 

oung (Filson), THE v8 Meoretae 

8 IlMaetrations. 


QORIST. With : 
Ce dition, Revised le Rewritten. 
onial Edition is also published. 


a has 14s, Of, met, 

Q 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD: mM AN A 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy “ah 
$4, wel, 


borane, Ste M.) THE AMERICAN 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study oi 
Work and Workers. Cr. 800. Cloth, 22. Gd. ; 
eT adie bed, 


_ aration. Cor. Boo. v4, Gd. net. Zimmern DO WE 
este (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH | KNOW COONCERNING 1 ELECTRI. 
verte se Selected from Modern Writers. CITY! Feap. 8x0. 13. 6a. met. 
Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S 
Cr. 8vo. 45, 6a. net. 
A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. | Lincoun, 


CrasTrn. By B.C. 


Hilustraced by FE. H. New. 

Swaawssuxy. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Iiustrated. 

Cantrarnury. Ry J.C, Cox, LL.D, FS.A. 
Milustrated. 


Epinaurci. i eae (3, Williamson, M.A. 
INustrated by lerbert Railton. 








By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A.,, 
M1). Mlustrated b i] E, H. Now 


| Brtstos. Alfred Harvey. “Vlastrated 
by E. HD ew, 
Duuttx. By S.A. O. Fitzpatrick. Hbustratec 


by W. C. Green: 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 


Fucusu Monastic Lira, By the Right 
ev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. [lustrated. 
Third Edition, 

Remains or tree Prenistoric AGR iN 
Enctanpo. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
tee S. With aes Illustrations and 

ns. 

Oup Service Books of tHe EnGtish 
Cuurcn. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Hen Littlehales, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, 

Cartic Axr. By |. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Hlustrations and Plans. 

Arcuamovocey arn Fause ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. THustrated. 

Suemnes or Barris Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


The Arden 
Demy 8, 


75. Gd. net. 


Tue Rovat Forests or Enctawn. By J 
C. Cox, LL.D, F.S.A. Uhustrated, 
Tue Manor axp Manoriat. Recorpa 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Hlustrated. 
EnousH Sears. Ry J. Harvey Bloom. 
Hlustrated. 


Tue Domssnay INougsrt. nec’ 
Rallard, b.A., LL.B. With a7 Lftustee 
Tum Brassey oF Ent anb. By Herber 


W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations 
Second Eadttion. 

Panish Lirg ix Meptamvar Encranp. RB 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition 

Tre Batts of Encianp. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Hlustra 
Second Edstion. 


Shakespeare 


as. 6d. net cach volume. 


General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Intreduction, Textua 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Hamuet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
career AND Jusier. Edited by 
en, 


Edward 





Kinc Lear. Edited by W. J. 
uLius Cassar. Edited by M. t Meomiltan 
uk Tempgst. Edited by Moreton Luce. 
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Axvew Snaxesreane—continnued. 
Orwxito. Edited by H. C. Hart. Tux Meacnanr oF Venice, Edited by 
aioe Dennonnre Ediced by H. B. Bail- C. Knox Pooler. 


| Trotwus ann Carxssipa. Edited by K. 
' Deighton. 
ara ann Craoparra. F.dited by R. H. 


“Love's Lasovrn's Lost. Edited by H. C. 


Sonal Edited by Edward Dowden. 
7 nae Wivas or Winpeon. Edited by | 


A Mipsuwman Nicur's Dewan. Edited by 


Ri. 
Kute Heway V. Edited by H. A Evans; 
A's Wai Tuar Enos Weir. Edited by | Tax Two Gentiaman or Verona. R, 
W. O. Brigstocke. farwick Bond. 
Toe Taminc or tue Sueuzw. Edited by Paricuzs. Edited 
R, Warwick Bond. Tue COMEDY or eae ted by H. 
Timon or ATHans. Edited '  Cuningham. 
Masgune vor Mrasuxg. ied by TC. | ‘Kina Ricmargo in. Kdited by A. H. 


pson. 
Twatrrx Nicnt. Edited by Moreton Luce. | Kixc Joux. Edited by Ivor H. John. 


The Beginner's Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
Easy Frencn Ruvugs wt Henri Blouet. Bee. Without Answers, 12. With Answers, 
Second Edition. Ulustrated. Frap. Bwo. 18. ‘is 15. 34. : Sc 
Easy Stomtzs prom Encuisn History, By | “ASY ICTATION AND SPELLING = By 
KM. Wilmot- Sey Author of ‘ Makers A ee ces d. esata Pe 
of Europe.’ Third Edition. Cr. Soe. 15. arranged by W. Williamson, BA. Author 
Easy Exencisas iy Arrrumxtic. Arranged of ' Dictation Passages.‘ Second Edition. 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Fray. Cr. Bee. 18. 


Books on Business 
Cr. Seo. 25. 6d. net. 


Raitwavs. By E.R. McDermott. tone, 

Tur Stock Kxcuance. By Chas. Duguid. MINING AND Minine Investments, By 
Second Edition. ‘A. Moil.’ 

Tue Businuss or Insurance. By A. J. | Tix Business or Apverrisinc. By 
Wilson. G. Moran, Barrister-at- revs w. Hilustrated. 

Tae Kcectreicat Inpustey: Licutrinc, | Trane Unions. By G. 
Traction, and Powrr. By A. G. Whyte, | Civin Encinegeinc. By s ‘Claxton Fidler, 
B.Sc. M.inst. C.E. [llustrated. 

nes Surpavivoing Inpustry: Its ch coal THe Iron Trane or Gaeat Rerrain. By 


Ports axp Docxs. By Douglas Owen. | Tue Avtromositz Inpustrry. By G. de H. 


nee, Practice, and Finance. By Da J. Stephen Jeans, [lustrated. 
Polnas’ M.I.N.A. Monovo.igs, Trusts, anp Kaxuraetra By 
Tex Monav Market. By F. Straker. F. W. Hirst, 
Tue eee Sipz or Acsicuctusa, Ky | Tux Corron Inpustrey ann Traon. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faruity 
Law in Businmss. By H. A. Wilson. of Commerce in the University of Man- 
Tue Bagwinc Inpustry. By Julian L. chester. Illustrated. 


Baker, F.1.C., F.C.S. 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZacnaRian or Mityviews. Translated by F. (| Tue History or Psativs, Edited by C 
. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Seathas. Demy Bre. 152. net. 
Boe. 123. 6d. net, Ecruesis Crnonica. ted by Professor 
Lambros. Demy Bre. 73. 6d. net. 
Evacmus. Edited by Léon Parmentier and | Tuz Cwnonicie op Monta. Edited by John 
M. Bidez. Demey 800. 108. 6d. net. 1 Schmitt Desevbva 1s. wet. 
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The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Frap. vo. 15, 6d. net each. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and dasotional study of the Sacred Test, 

Rach Book is provided with a full and ‘clear Thinductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book,and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
axsawhole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponGine as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 

ranslation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in foutnotes. : 


Tua Erisrie or St. Pau tam Apostee To [ Isaian, Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D, Two 
THE GALATIANS. FE.dited by A. W. Rubin- Volumes. With Map. as. met cack. 


gon, M.A. Second Flition. Tax Evtstuxr of St, PaAvt THE ArosTLE To 

Recuustastus, Edited by A. W. Streane Hie Erxgstans. Edited by G.H. Whitaker, 
* ye ” e e » ean 1 A. 

DD Tue Gosext Accorvinc tro St. Marx. 


Tak Ermsroe ov St. Paut tHe Avoster To sdited by 1.C. Du Bui ALA ss ee. 
He Prucireians. Kdited by C. K. D. - ited by J. C. Du Buisson, as. Od 


Higgs, DD). Second Edition, St. Pavn’s Eristirs To tHe Coosstans 
Tun Erisvig oy St, Jamas, Edited by AND PHitemon, Edited by H. J.C. Knighe, 
H. W, Fulford M.A, M.A. a6. net. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Fditor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crown 8v0, 35. Od. cach. 


THe BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH Curistianity, | Some Naw Testament Propreams = By 
by W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Arthur Wright, 2.1. 6s. 


Tuk Kincpom or Heaven Hear anv Herr. | Tan Crcrcaman’s Px rropuction tO 1F 
aytxn, By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., Ovo Pesrasenr. Ky A.M. Mackay, B.A. 
B.8e., LB. Second Edition. 

Tie Workmanstip or THK Peaver RBoox | Tir Caurcn or Curist. By E. Ty Green, 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J.) MuAL 6s. 

Dowden, DD. Second Kadttion. i Comparative, Tikorocy, By J. A. Mac- 

Kvoiutrion. Hy F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt. §  Calloch. 6. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F, FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown Sve. 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


Aiscuvi.us-—Againemnon Choephoroe, Eu. | Horacr—The Odes and F.podes. Translated 
menides, Translated by Lewis Campbell, by A.D. Godley, MLA. as. 
LL.D. gs. Lucran-—Six aieoues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
Cicero De Oratore I. Translated by E.N. | nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
P. Moor, M.A. 35. Gel, / The Lover of Falsehood) Fr anslated by S. 
Cicero—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro T. Irwin, M.A. gs. 642. 
Mureno, Philippic i1., in Catuinam). ‘Trans- | Sornocigs—Electraand Ajax. Translated by 
lated by Hl. EF. DD. Blakiston, MLA. | gs. FE. 1). A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6a. 
Cickro—De Natura Deorum ‘Translated by | Tacrrus—Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
F. Brooks, M.A. 32. Ge. lated by R. B. Townshend. as. 6d. 
Cicrao—De Officiis. Translated by G. Bo} Tag Sarixats or Jevenat. Translated by 
Gardiner, M.A. as. Gel. S. G, Owen. as. 
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Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


THe Autor tHe Gargxs. By H. B. Walters. 
With 122 Plates and 14 Dilustrations in the 
Wide Reyai &e. 


Text. ras. Gd. met, 





Vevazourns By A. de Heruete. 


With 94 
Plates, Wide Keypad Srv. 


rus. taf. mel. 


Commercial Series 
Edited by H. pe B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 


CommercitaL Enucation in THkory ann 
Practica. By bh. E. Whitfield, M.A. sz. 
An introduction to Methuen’s ‘Commerc ial 
Series ene the question of Commercial 
Education fully 
of the teacher and of the parent. 


By H. de Bb. 
M.A. Thivd Edition. 25. 
Ky H 


Evizasrrn ro Victoria. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., 

Commer tat EXastination Parens. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt0., APA. ors. Aer. 

THe Economics or C OMMERCE, By H. de 
RB, Gibbins, Lit. D., M.A. Second Edition, 
146. Ot, 

A German Comwerciat Reapen. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 


Furikt. By L. W. 
Edition. a. 

A Covmercial GrocrRapHy oe ForEIn 
Nations. By F.C Boon, BA. as. 


Lyde, M.A. Siath 





from both the point of view | Faesxcu Commerc ay CORRE SPONDRENCK, 
S. KE. 
Brrrisn Commerce axp Coroners seat 


| Bally. With Voc abuts 
| 


iA Guipk to 
A ComMenciat. GROGRAPHY OF THU Brerist 


‘Second Aaition. 


A Pawar or Bustness Hy S. Jackson, 


M.A, Vherd Edition, 15. tut, 
ComsgaciaL AnitHMgetic. By F.G. Tayler, 
| M.A. Fourth Edition. 15. af. 


By 
Bally. Yhawid 
E-dition. as. 


aoe Cosseercral Commasronpescr. By 


With Vocabulary. 


» Bally With Vocabulary, Second 
Se as. Ou. 
A Fresca Cossgroiar Reape By S. E. 


Second Eafitiom. ts 

Precis Waiting anp ¢ Pri K Comrekspont 

By BE. E,. Whitfield, M.A. Second’ 
as. 


KNOCK. 

BE fitian, 

Provesgians anp Bruetnrss. 
By H. Jones. 1s. ad. 

‘Ter Princir ies or Boox- KEvPING BY DOUBLE 
Ewtry. Ky Jf. bo OB. M‘AHen, MEAL os. 

: Comatgrcrar Law, By W. Douglas Edbwards. 

ae. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 80. 


255. met. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 


illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mazzorints. By Cyril Davenport. With go 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcecain. Ry Edward Dillon, With rg 
Piates in Colour, 20 in Cullotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Mintatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 , 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Caligny pe: and ts in 
Photogravure. 

Ivortgs. By A. Maskell, With 80 Plates in 


Collutype and Enema te 

Exciin FURNITURE. F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Catlotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 


The technical side ot the art is 


European Examecs, 


By Henry H. Cunyng- 
| hame, C.B. A . 


With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 


— Gonpssuitys’ anb SinvriamiTHs Work, By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Vlates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 


gravure. Second Fdition, 
Evxatisnh Coneckrso Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 22 Dlustrations tn Cotour 


and Collotype. 


Grass, By Edward Dillon, With 37 Hus 
trations in Collutype and 12 in Colour, 


The Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 


Small Pott 8v0, cloth, 21. ; leather, 25. 6d, met. 


Tre Conrgssions or St. Avcustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, DD. Sirth Edition. 
Tre Curistian Year. Edited by Walter 
k, DD. Fourth Edition. 


THe Twsration ov Cuntst. Edited by C, 
Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Boox oy Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Fe ition. 


[Comlinucd. 
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Tes Lisnany ov Duvorion—<coatinucd. 
Lraa Ixnocentivum. Edited by Walter Lvna eine Gp HL Py 
Lock, D.D. S 


,D.D. Second Edition. €. Becching, M. irk Conga of 
A Seatous Cart to a Devovr ano Hoty po oi Secoud Edition, evvteed. 
Live. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth ; sei orgie arty eos ail ATMERS. 


Tue Tametz. er by EB. C. 8. Gibson, | Heavency $000. Selection from the 


D.D. Second Edition. English Mystics. Raed oy FS Gee: 
A Gorpz to eS eaniny: Edited by J, W. | Liawt, Lirg, and Love. A Selection from 
Stanbridge, B.D. German Mystics. Edited byW. mings, tt- “ 
Tue Psatws or Davin. Edited by B. W. | An Inraopuction to Tux Davour Li 
Ran , D.D. By St. Francis de Sales. 
Lyaa Arostrouica. By Cardinal Newma Edited by T. A. 
and others. Witied ba? Conon Scott Holland Mancuestzx aL Morno: a Con 
and Canon H a eee M.A. of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Tue bones Way By J. Tauler. Edited by Montagu, ea of Manchester. an 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. ntroduction by Elizabeth Water 
Tne Tuovants or Pascat. Edited by C. Eden of ‘ A Little Book of Life and Death. 
Jerram, M.A, Tne Litrix Frowrers or tux Grorsous 


On THE Lovx oy Gop. By St. Francis de Masser Sr. Fencs AND OF adi 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. | 9 Fartars. Done into English by W. H 


A Mawuat or Consovation vrom THE wood. With an Introduction by A. 
Sawrs ano Fatrnxzas. Edited by J. H.: Ferrers Howell. 
Burn, B.D. THe Srimttrvat Guipg, which Disen les 


Tnx Sone or hag Edited by B. Blaxland,  —s the Soul and brings it by the Inward 
M.A to the Fruition of Perfect Contem 
Tux Daveriae oF St. Anseca. Edited by and the Rich Treasure of Internal —_— 


C. C. J. Webb, MLA. Written by Dr. Michael de pohly 
Graces Asounning. By John Bunyan. Edited | ;  Translaced from the Italian nted at 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. panes 1685. Edited with an Airoguction 


eee Witson’s Sacra Privata. Edited | | by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. | Cancn Scott Holland. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 
Feap 8ve. 35. 6d. net cack volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction ‘and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
witheut introduction or notes. The Jilustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Orv Cotourgo Books. By George Paston. | Tus Anatysis or THe Huntine Fiery. By 
With 16 Coloured Plates. cag. 820. a2. met. R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates b 
ole sae emer aA fyrron, Esq. Henry Alken, and 43 Milustrations on W. 
By Nimrod. With 18°Coloured Plates by Tux Tour or Dr. Syntax In SmARCH OF 
enry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourt tHe Pictuansoue. By William Combe. 
Badition. With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Tug Lirw or a Sroxtsman. By Nimrod. | Toe Tour or Doctor Synzax in SEaRcH 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. or Comsoration. By William 
eRe Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With | With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
a7 ce Plates and roo Woodcutsin the |! Tes Triany Tour or Docror Syrtax in 
axt by John Leech. Second Edition, | Smarcu or a Wire. By William Combe. 
Mr. Sroncs’s Srorting Tour. By R. S. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Surtees. With 19 Coloured Plates and go | Tue History or Jonnny Quarg Ganus: the 


Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
Joxnocks’ JAUNTS AND eee By R. S. By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
Surtees. With iS, Coloured Plates by H. 4 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
Alken. Second Edition. Tee Encitsn Dance or Deatn, from the 
This volume is reprinted from the ex of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 


tremely rare and coatly edition of 1043, which Illustrations ie oat Author of ‘ Doctor 
contains Alken's very fine illustrations Syntax.’ Tove } 


instead of the eoee ones Uy Pele This book conte 36 Plates. 
Asx Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 | Twn Danceor Lire: A Poem. By the Author 
red Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Ft with 36 

Text by John Leech. Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 
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Livg in Lonpon: of, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, e aaa Lie 
idem riend, Corinthian ha ed 

With 36 Coloured Piates b 
ie R. ie G Cruikshank, With numerous 
on Wood. 

Raat Lire in Lonpon: or, the Ramble< 

and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Euy., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. fom Dashall. By an | 
Amateus (Pierce Egan), With 3 Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Twe Volumes. | 

Tue Live or an Acton. Ry Pierce Egan. ; 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, > 

dd several Designs on Wood. 

Tue Vicax or Wakurtetp, By Oliver Goki- 
amith. With a4 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landsan, 

Tue Minitary Apventeres of JOHNNY 
Newcomer, Sy an Officer. With 15 red 
Plates by T. Row landson. | 

Tus Natioxar Sroats or Great Brirvai, 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates | 
by Henry A en 

This book is completel different from the | 
large folio edition of ‘ Na tional Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are | 
simular, 





4 
N 





Tre Anvawrorrs of a Post Cartan. By 
A Naval Officer. With 2g Coloured Plates 
by Mr, Williams. 

Gamonta for, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta. 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esg. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins 


An Acavemy vor Grown Horseman! Con. 
taining the completest Instructions Me 
Walking, Trotting, oe Gallop 
Stumbling, and Tumblin se wit 
a7 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 


Rrat Lire in lemcann, of, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn ( by herty. 
By a Keal Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 


| Tue Anventorrs or Jonnny Newco in 
tHe Navy. By Alfred Burton, With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Kowlandson. 


THe Ovo Encuisn Sovran: A Poem. Ry 
ohn Careless, Fag. With 20 Coloured 
lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


PLAIN BOOKS 


Tug Grave: A Fuem. By Robert Blair. 
Iustrated by 12 kichings executed by Louis | 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of - 
William Blake. Withan Engraved Title Page | 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. | 

The iliustrations are reproduced in photo . 
gravure. 

ILRusTRATIONS oF THE Book or Jon. Ine: 
vented and engraved by Wilham Blake. 

These famous [hastrations— at in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

Hsor's Faseys. ith 380 Woodeuts by | 

Thomas Rewick. 


Wixnsor Castis. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


With 22 Plates andl 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


Tue Towrs or Lonneon. 


By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With go Plates and 98 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank, 

Frank Farnieau. By FL E. Smedley. With 
yo Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Haxpy Anvy, By Samuel Lover, With 24 
I}lustrations by the Author. 

© Tue Comeceat Axcuer. By Tvaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, Witb 1g Plates asd 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beautt- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

Tue Pickwick Parkes. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Hlustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. &cap. 8v0. 


ts, 


Josion French ExaMinaTION Pargrs. By. Junton Grerk Examination Pargas. By T. 


F. Jacub, M.A. Second Aditrom., i 
Junior Latin Examination Parnes. By C. | 
G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Eadttion. 
Junior Enciisn EXAMINATION Parers. By ' 
W, Williamson, BA. 


C, Weatherhead, M.A. 


Junior Generar Isrormation Examina- 


Tiow Parggs. By W.S. Beard, 
A Kev To THR ABOVE, 35. Gd. nes. 


PERO ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION Parars. | | Junior Geoucrarny Examination Parris, 


By W. S. Beard. sourth Edition. 
Juxion Reta EXAMINATION Papers. 
S. W. Finn, MLA. 


By Jumion Gunma 
A. 


By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
nN EXamMination Parpras. By 
Voegelin, M.A. 
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dunior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A agin rate or Dictatriow Passacas. By agerinnraltiget Exrxeimentar Screwce, Pry- 
W. Williamson, B.A. Thirteenth Edition. sics by W, T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Cuasistray 
Cr. See, 15. 6. | by A, KE. Dunstan, B.Se. With a Plates and 
Tux Gosrn. gratia TO St. Martnzw. 154 ners Fifth Edition. Cr. Swe. 
Three Maps. Cr. 800. v4. bd, | A joe Grometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
Ter Gosre. Eel et Manx, Edited , Yith 276 Dingrams. Sith Edition. Cr. 
A. KE. Rubie, DD. With Three Maps... Bro. 24. 
Cr. Bre, 14, Od. i Euamentarvy Pxreroenta:r CHrsirey. 
A Juniog Enciisn Grammar. By W. William. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With ¢ Plates and 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for Waitin ing tog Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 
andanalysis, anda chapteron Essay Wriling. | Cr. Bre. as. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Bre. a4. (A Junior Prexce Prose, By R. R. N. 
icon Cuamistry. Hy EB. A. Tyler, B.A.,! Baron, M.A. Third Edition. Gy. Bre. zs 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi.) Tue Gosret. Accorpine to St. Luxe. With 
tion, Cr, bre, os. bd, an Introduction and Notes by William 
Tim Acts ov tun Aproatias. Kalited by , Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
A. FE. Rubie, DD. Cr. Boe. as. Bro. 28. 
A Junior Frencn Gaamman. By I. A.) Tae Firesr Book or Kincs.  Kdited hy 
pe and M, J. Acatos. Second Edition. A.E. Rupa, .D. With Maps. Cr. Ore. 
“nr, B10. a8. 25. 


Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H.C, REECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Wh Portrasts. 
Cr, 8vo. as, mel. 


Carninat Newman. ae H. Hutton. Wintiam Laop, By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
le Werserv. By J. Sealc M.A. Third Edition. 
ioe Wiragrroace. Hy G. W. Daniell, | Joun Knox. By F.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
M.A, oun Hows. By Ls F. Horton, D.D. 
Canninar MANNING. tau W. Hutton, M.A. | Bisnoe Ken. By F. A. Clarke, MLA, 
Crances Simeon. By G. Moule, DD.) Gaoncre Fox, reed ee By T. Hodgkin, 
Joun Keace. By Walter Lock, D.D. D.C.L. Third Bultion. 


Tuomas Cratmens, By Mra, Oliphant. oHN Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Lancecor Anoarmwes. By R. L. Ontley,} THomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D, 
D.D. Second Edition. Isanop Larimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
Aucuating or Cantersury. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Cutts, D.D. Bistor BuTrter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
Little Books on Art 


With many [ilustrations. Demy v6mo0, 23. 6d. net. 


A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the Hanae care, Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
4o to go illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


Gaexk Art. H.R, Walters. Aird Edition.| Warrr. R. E. D. Sketchley. 


Booxrtatrrs, E. Almack. Lascutron. Alice Corkran. 

Reynaps. J. Sime. Second Edition. Verasguaz. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Romnegry. George Paston. Gilbert. 

Greuze AND apr asthe Eliza F. Pollard, Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel! Birnstingl. 
Vanpycer. M. G. Smallwood. Rapnagy. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. Micirr. Netta Peacock. 

Dieur. Jessie Allen. Intumixatrap MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Horrner. H. P. K. Skipton. Curist in Art. Mrs, Henry Jenner. 
Hoxtegin. Mrs. G. Fortescue. JEWELLERY, Davenport. 
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Lrrria Boos on Art—centinned. 
asdf oo Fortunée de Liske. Third 


devia Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 


Cracng. EKdwani Dillon. 
Tue Axts or Jaran. Edward Dillos. 
Enamegrs. rm Nelson Dawson. 





The Little Galleries 
Demy 16mo, 25. 6d. net. 


A series of little Looks containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravurc, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the k is devoted. 


A Lavrue Gacrervy or Revexocps. A Lorreg Garoery ov Micrais. 
A darrce Gatcesy or Romeey. A Littix Gatrary or Enciusn Ports. 
A Livtex Gattery or Horrman. 


The Little Guides 
With many Ilustrations by E. H. NEw and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. wet.; leather, 3. Gd. met. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a small series of books under the general tite 
of THe Litrte Guipes. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


Camaripce ann irs Corracas. By A. Heerrorpsume By H. W. Tompkins, 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. F.R.HLS. 
Oxrorp anp iTS CoLLeGus, By J. Wells, Tug Isin or Wicut. By G. Clinch. 
M.A. Secrenth agg . Kaur. By G. Clinch 
Sr. Paur’s CATHEDRAL. Saar! Clinch. , Karey. Hy C. P. Crane. 
Wastrminstek Anniy. py routbeck. | Minpiesax. By John B. Firth. 
eet ioaey , Noxriametonsnixg, By Wakeling Dry. 
Tak Encuisn Laces. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Noxroux. By W. A. Dutt. 
Tue Matvern Country. By B. C. A. | OxPoRDsHIRE. Ae G. Brabant, M.A. 
Windle, .Sc., F.R.S. : Surrorw. By W. A. Dutt. 
Swaxgsreake’s Countay. By B. C. A. | Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. Sussex. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. Second 


ccaignsnacied aioe Edition. 
Bucxincnamsutre. By E.S. Roscoe. Tue East Rioine or Yorusams. By J. FE. 
Cuxsning. By W. M. Gallichan. Morris. 
Corwwatst. By A. L. Salmon | Tua Nowtr Rivne or Yorxsuire. By J. E. 
rea By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 7 Morris. Bes Sees 
Davon. S. Baring-Gould. | Brittany. By S. Barings ‘Gould. 
Dorser. By Frank K. Heath. | Normanvy. By C, Scudamore, 
Hamesninn. By J. ‘Charles Cox, LL.D., | Rome i he G Ellaby 

F.S.A. Sicirv. By F. Hosnilvon Jackson. 
The Littie Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 15. 6d. met ; leather, 25. 6d. net, 


aie oe LYRICS, A LITTLE eS ar aia ABBEY, Edited by E. V 
Ae ee ane) PRIDE AND PR EjU-. | Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Twe Fe ./ BACON. Edited by Kowaan Waicur. 
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Taw Lirrey Linsany—continned. K ehn). POEMS. With ; 
H.). THE bara — ee pee circle lang 
duction by L. Binvon, and Notes by J. 
MLROENDS iLatted hy J. HL Attay. | Maskvitis. yJ 
i Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
( arias e ms LisH ree us pone | Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Becktoré (William). THE HISTORY | Lame (Cpa ee ees ae 
TLE s he VATHEK. Edited an Soong sehen y 
1y FDR NISON Hons m , Te 5 ae 
‘ ' Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
BENT LIAM is rk Re Bind | bry A.D. Gootry, M.A. A reprint of the 

eet First Edition. 


; Lan ellow (H. W.), SELECTIONS 
orrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited : : a 
by F. Hisnpes Geom Ste boluines, 1 PROM LONG BELLOW, Edited by 
“ re . ve a ‘ 
THE ROMANY RYE. Fdited by Jous | Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 


SAMESON, : oe pre : 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Browning (Robert), SELECTIONS | waacier. cay aes 


een ROMAIN: edited: by W. Milton (Jehu). THE MINOR POEMS 


OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H.C. 
Hau. Guaerrin, M.A, 
‘ Bexcuinc, M.A., Canon of Westminster, 
SELECTIONS FR ; 

Congas (Gece RTOS Ton Molr(D. M) MANSIFE WAUCH. Edited 
Cannina’s additional Poems Edited by » HeNvenson, ; 
Love SANDERS Nichole B. B.) ALITTLE BOOK OF 

Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF ENGLISH SONNETS. | 
AHKAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
MINCHIN, LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. = Translated 


Crabbe (Geor SELECTIONS FROM by Dean Sraxnorn. Edited by G. H. 
GEORGE Sty RABBE.  Fdited by A.C, Powrtt 
Deane, Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

Sha Mrs.) JOHN WALIFAX, ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Goptey, 

TELEMANN, Falited by Anwe | MA 
MA; THRSON, 7'wo Volumes. , Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH) JOURNEY. Edited by H.W. Pact. 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. arte Gry (Alfred, Lord) THE EARLY 
Edited by Epwaxp Hurton, : MS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 


Dante ( (Alighier!). THE INFERNO OF | SON. Edited by J. Crhurtvox Corins, 


TE. — Translated by H. F. Cary. : oye MORIAM. Edited Ly H. C 
Edited by Pacer Tovnnnn, M.A. D.Litt | pe yeninc, M-A. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. pup PRINCESS 
lated by H. F. Cany. Riited by Pacet | SHE PRINCESS. 


pevceee MSD | MAUD. Edited by Fuizanetu Worpsworrn. 
} 


fwo Pale pints” 


BK. OV. Leuras. 


Edited by Evizanerny 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans... . : peerage. fae 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacet | Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Guvnn. 7 Aoee Volwones, 


Toynnen, M.A., 1). Lite. re : La pomere 
: ‘ N we * id S, Ww « 
Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM , ! Janae ni peated: Lye ONY NE 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. | poMOND, Fdited by S. Gwynn 


Edited by R. A. STREATFEILD. Ur HRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited b »S, CG 
y WYNN, 
Rarer A LITTLE BOOK OF | Vaughe a (Henry). THE PORMS OF 
F. NRY VAUGHA “dited by EF 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS HOOKS. © Herrow. Sl aca ae 
to Todmoes, q ae 
it | k). THE COMPLEAT 
Ferrier (Susan) MARRIAGE. | Edited WANGLER. hdited by J Bucnew. 
ed A. wage ioe sua and Lorp Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred) A LITTLE 
DDERSUEIGH oF abe s * : + : hes ne 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
THE INHERITANCE,  7teo Volumes. ' by. Tenth Edition. . 
Gaskeli(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by | Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
EK. V. Lucas. Second dition, i; WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowsre 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), THESCARLET = C, Smit. 
LETTER. Edited by Pexcy DEARMER. § Wordsworth a and Co (S. T.). 
LITTLE BOOK ; LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gaorce 


Mors OF OF SCOTTISH VERSE. SAMPSON. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 


Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16me. In 40 Volumes. 


Makogany Kevolving Book Case. 


Leather, price ts, net cack volume. 


Os. mel, 


Miniature Library 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Eurnranon: A Dialogue on Youth. 
Kdward FitrGerald. 
lished W. Pickering in 1851. 
3220. eather, 21. met. 

Povrosics; or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stancern. By Edward FiteGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
r8g7. Demy yamo. Leather, as. nel. 

Tug RepAivAt or Oman Kuavydu. By 
Edward FitrGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Pourth dition. Leather, 13. met. 


Porws, By Dora Greenwell, 


Ry: Tua Live of Enwaxn, Lorn Haurant op 
From the edition pub- j 
Demy | 


Crarsuxy. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year1764. Demy zane. Leather, 24. wet. 


Tux Visions or Dom Francisco Quavipo 


VitemGas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R.1. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1663. 
Leather. 23. nal. 

From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, os. uct. 


Oxford Biographies 
Frap. 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. Out. net. 


Dante AtiomeEkt By Paget Toynbee, M.A.,: Roamer Burns. 
Second | 


1), Lite. 

hdition, 
Savonarora. By FE. LS. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With 12 Tilustrations. Second Edftion. 
Joun Howarn. 


With 3:2 Hlustrations. 


TENNYSON, 
9 Mlustrations. 
Wacrer Rateicn. By I. A. Taylor. 

12 Dlustrations. 
Rrasmus. Hy E. F. H. Capey. 
Tilustrations. 


Tne YounG Pretexper. By C. S. Terry. ; 


With aa Tlustrations. 


CuaTiaM. 
| St. Francis of Asstsi. 
By FE. C.S. Gibson, DD, : 
Bishop of Gloucester, With 12 Hlustrations. : CANNING. 
Ry A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
With 
With 12 


By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Hiustrationn. 
By A. S. M‘Dowall, With a2 


Illustrations. 

By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With +4 [ustrations. 
By W. Alison Phillips, With 12 


[lustrations 
' Beaconseigip. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Iustrations. 
GonTHe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Jilus- 


trations. 


School Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8v0. 


French EXAMINATION Papers. By A, M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Kay, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown bre. 65. net. 
LaTIN EXAMINATION Papess. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Kry (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
Gs. met, 
Gaugk ExaminaTiION Parers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Kay (Fourth Edition) issued as above, 
6s. uel, 
Geaman Examimatiow Parganas. By R. J. 
Morich Seventh Edition. 


, Fexeton. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
12 Mlustrations. 
as. Gd, 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above 


6s. net. 


History ann Garocrariy Examination 
Paruxs. By C. H. Spence,M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Puysics Examination Parers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 


Genera. KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION 
Parers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Kuv (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
ys. met. 


EXAMINATION Pargrs in Encusn History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardiaw, B.A, 
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Bchool Histories 


Iitustrated. Crown 8v0. 


1s. 6d. 


A ScHOoL History or Warwicesntax. By | A Scuoor Hisrory or Suraxy. By HM. E. 


B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. den, M.A. 
A Scnoo. Hisroxy ov Somaxaxr. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. A Schoot History or Mippixssx. By V. 
A Scnoor Hisrurvy ov Lancasuing. by G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 
W., E. Rhodes. 
Textbooks of Science 


Edited by G. F. GQODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MELLS, M.A. 


Paactican Mucuanics, By Sidney H. Wells. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bro, 4. ba. 
PeacticaL Cummisrav, Part 2 a Ww. 
French, M.A. Cr. 800. Fourth Edition. 
By W. French, M.A., and 
A. Cr. 800. 18. 6d. 


1s, 6d, Part tt. 
T. H. Boardman, 

Tecunicat ARITHMETIC AND GROMETKY. 
By C. T. Millis, M.IM.E. Cr, &ze. 


ye Oe, 

Exameces in Prysics. By C. E. Jackson, 
BK. Cr. Boo. aa. Od. 

Prant Larw, Studies in Garden and School. 


Tue Comecere ScHoo. Crmsistray. By F. 
a Oldham, B.A. With 2126 [Mustrations. 
vr. 80a. 


An Orcantc Carmaisrrey ror SCHOOLS AND 
Tecunicar Institures. By A. bh. Dunstan, 
ar (Lond.), F.C.S. Illustrated. 

wv. ew. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FoR Purit. Teacaens. 
Puveics Saction. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), KGS. CHRMISTRY 
SucTION. 


y A. FE. Dunstan 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and x0 Diagrams. 
Cr. Sto, as. 


B.Sc. (Lond.), 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.5, With 380 
Diagiams. Cr. 8x0. 3. 64. 


Mothuen's Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling cach. 


L' Histor une Tunes. Adapted by T. R. 
N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
Asvatran. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 


La CHANSON DK RoLanp, Adapted by H. 
Riev, M.A. Srcond Kilition. 

Mémoinns pe Captcnon. Adapted by J. F. 
Khoades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
In Sixpenny Volumes. 


Tus Stanpaxp Lipnany ts a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
woartld, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections, It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our ‘English tongue. The 
characteristics of Tas Stranparp Linkaky are four :—1. SouNDNESS OF Text. 2. CHRAPNESS. 
y Crmaxnass oF Tvew. ¢. Simpriciry. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publichiag: Each volume con- 
tains from tao to 40 *, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Six 


cloth gilt at One ng net. In a few cases long books are issued as 
oras Treble Volumes. 


ce net, or in 
ble Volumes 


Tie Meprrations of Marcus Aurgiius. ) Tu Pricrim’s Procrsss. By John Bunyan. 


The transiation is by R. Graves. 

Sanse anv Sensimizrry. By Jane Austen. 

Essays anp Counsars and Ture New 
Atiantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Reuigio Maupvicr and Urn Buria By 


ir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 


Tur 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Edmund Barke. 


emus AND Sones oF Rosurt Buns. 
Double Volume. 


Tua ANALOGY or RELIGION, NATURAL AXD 


Reveaep. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 


Tus Poams or Teomas Cuattruaton, log 


Vol. 1. Miscellaneous Poems. 
(Continued. 
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Muruuaws Stanpard Lisrary—coatinued. 


Vol. 11.—The Rowley Poems. 5 and Taylor. Double Volume. 
aoe Nee Lire ep A Dante. WH gape been revised by 
ranslated into G. i. - ai. UM : 
Tom Jouss. By H Fieldi ‘Treble Vol. a Littris bg he — om Francis. 
Cranvoro. By Mrs. Gaskell. Tus Worxs or Winiiam Smaxxsrears. In 
Tre Hisrorv or THe Dacuing ann FALt or volumes. 


10 
THz R Emurimz, By Edward Gibbon. Vou. .—The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 
fc) ache clea of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 


The Text and Notes have been revised by | Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 


: ‘ Errors. 
etn d estore rile gaa Vou. 1t.—Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
: ‘s ti idsurmmer Night's 
iia i icede rg Waxerigry, By Oliver Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; Ax You 
POA SENET: Like It 


Tu? Poums anpPraysor Oxiver GoLvsmirn. 
Tus Wonks or Bun Jonson. 
Vou. 1.—The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 


: Vou. m.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 
| Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Vol. tv.—The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
Vol. n.—Cynthia's Revels; The Poctaster. The First Part of King Henry iv.; The 
Thetext been collated by H.C. Hart. Second Part of King Henry tv. 
Tue Posmsor Jorn Keats. Double volume. | Yel v-~The Life of King Henry v.; The 
The Text been collated by I. de First Part of King Henry vi. , The Second 


Selincourt Part of King Henry v1. 
Vol. vi.~-The Third Part of King Henry 
On THe Imrrarion of Cunist, By Thomas vic; The Tragedy of King Richard ni; 


Kempis. 
The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 


The Famous History of the Lite of King 
Henry vit. 
, Tae Ponss ur Parcy Brssne Sueaiey. Ing 


A Sexious Catt tro a Davout ann Horv volumes. 
Lirs. By William Law, — Vol. 1. Alastor ; The Damon of the World ; 
Paravise Lost. By John Milton. The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
EK ONOKLASTES AND THR TENURR OF Kine The Text has been revised by C.D Locock. 
AND MaGistRaTtLs. By John Milton. Tux Ligx or Neasow. By Robert Southey. 


Urtorta ano Poems. By Str Thomas More. | Tue Natura History any ANTIQUITIOG OF 
Tug Rarusuic or Prato. Translated by |  Sersomne. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G, R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fuily Lllustrated. 


How to Make A Darss. By J. A. E. Wood. | Evaecrarc Licnr anp Powax: An Intrv- 
Kourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 18. 6d. duction to the Study of Electrical Enginecr- 

CARPRNTKY AND Jotneny. By F.C. Webber. ing. kK. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond. ) 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bro. ys. 6d. Second Master and Instructor of Physics 

Minctinery, THsoxsticat AND Practical and = Electrical foliar L Leicester 
By Clare Hil sourth Edition. Cr. Sve. Technical School, and W. H. N. J 


ames. 
2, A.R.C.S., A.LE.E., Assistant [natractor 
An Inrropuction To THE Srupy or Trx- of Electrica! Engineering, Manchester 
Tite Desicn. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy Municipal Technical School. Cr. 820. 4s. 6d 
Bee. 75, 6d. EncingaxinG Worxswur Paracticn. by 
Boipers’ Quantitizs. By H. C. Grubb. C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Cr. Bue. 4s. 6d. Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
Ritrousst Merar Worx. By A. C. Horth. With many Diagrams. (Cr. fve. ss 


Cr. Bue. 23. 6d. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in B a to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy extbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
necurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 


Theology and Religion. 


Tua XXXIX, Agreciss oy THe Counce or 
Encianp Edited by E, C. 8. Gibson, 
DD. Fifth Edition, Demy ec 138. 6d. 

Aw Inteopuction ro tHe History or 
Raxnicion. hi ‘ i. Jevona. M. A., 
Litt.D. Third Adition. Demy bvo. a - 

Te Docrainn or tram INCANNATION. sd he 

revised. 


Aw Intropvcrion to THe Histoxy oF THE 
Cazxmos. By A. E. Burn, L.D, Demy 
Sve. ros. 6d. 

THe Paicosorny of Rewicion in ExGlanp 
any Amenica. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bre. 108. 

A History oF EARLY Cumistian Docrring. 


L. (they, DD. Third Edition By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy dev. 
Demy Sve. 128. 6d, 108. 
The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Treland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The object of cach conimentary is 
meaning to the present generation. 


rimarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
The editors will not deal, except very subor- 


dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
textin the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


Tne Book of Grsesis, 


Strth Edition Demy Bro. vos. Gil. 
Tne Hoox oF Jon Edited by FE. C. S. Gibson, 





Edited with Intro-! Tum First Epistix or Pau tHe Aposter 
dection and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. |! 


ro THK CortxtHtans., Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8voe. 65. 
'THe Eriwtie or St, James. Edited with In- 


DD. Second Edition. Demty 8x0. erg trodyction and Notes by K. J. Knowhng, 
THe Acts ov tHe AvostLes. Edited b D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

RK. Rackham, M.A. Demy bve. Phind Tue Book or Ezexies. Edited H. A. Red- 
Edition. 108, 6d. path, M.A., D.Litt. Deswy 80. 105. 6d. 
Parr I].—Ficrion 
Adderley Hon. and Rev. James), Author DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

of ‘Stephen Remarx. BEHOLD THE | Bre. 6s. 
DAYS COME. Second Fidition. Cr. 8vo. ee S PROXY. Al Vet Fditean. Cr. 800. 
as. 6d 
eee se Maria). SUSANNAH ANI | Baring-Gould (S.) ARMINELL. Fy/th 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cro Sditton. Cr, Sto i 
6s. -URITH. Fits Edition. Cr. 8. hs. 
THE HLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. AN THE ROAR OF ries SEA. Seventh 


Second Edition. Cr. Br. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. 
tien. Ce. Bue, te. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Cr. Bre. 6s, 
VETER, A PARASITE. (Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Zari 


ou. 
Sccond Edi. 
Second dition. 


Edition, Cr. Bre. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8re. 6s. 


¢(Richard) A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Aird Edition, Cv. 8a, 6s 
T ae igi Fourth Edition, Cr. 
TENPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8x. 


CASTIN G OF NETS, 7 wel/th Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 6s. 


Kdition. Cr. See. 61. 
hap ahs eae ZITA. Fourth Kdition. 


r. 8a 
1M ARGERY ‘OF REerEl Third 
| Edition, Cr. Bre. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
t Cr, Bro. 6s. 
| JACQUETTA. TJaAtrd Edition. Cr. 80. 64. 
, KITTY ALONE. Ft/th Eaition. Cr. ve. 6s. 
NOE sare Hlustrated. Sonrth Edition. Cr. 
| te . 
ae BROOM. SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
kh Edition, Cr. 82a, 63, 

DA; TMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bee. 6s, 


| THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. = Third 
| Edition. Cr. Ora. 6s. 
| GUAVAS THE TINNER. _ IIlustrated. 


Sacond Edition. Cr. dee. 


FICTION 


DOMITIA. Whastrated. C 6s. i 
BLADYS OF THE STRWPONLY. ithus- | 
Edition. Cr. Sve. 6s. 


trated. Secead E. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Sn. 6s. 
bards TDustrated. Sevend Edition. 


Cr. 
ROVAL GEORGIE. Ilustrated. Cr. Baw. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bee. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. Bee. ce 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Zaition. 64. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Edith A.) A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr. tre. 
garb Tea LAUGHING THROUG H { 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. aw. 
Bar? (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
TLARMS Third Edition. Cr, 8ro. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. 


Cr. Bra. 68. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, | 


Cr. See. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS Peis 
Edition. Cr. Bu. 


Fourth , 


THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. ' 


Cr. Sue. 66. 
TH E TEMPESTUOUS rie 
Iustrated. Jhird Edition. Cr. Su, 
See also Shilling Novels and S. ny 
He (Harold) THE ADVENTURES 
F SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 800. 6s. 
Beitoc Hilelro. EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Hlustrations <a 
G. K. Cuestarton. Second Kd. Cr. 800. 61. : 
Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. | 
Cr. Bro. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. | 
Bensen aret). oy GUEST TO 
VANIT Uy, Sree, 
Bretherton (Ralph). HE MILL. Cr. 


Bro. 6s, 

Barke (Barbara). BARBKAKA GOES TO 
OX! FORD. Third Edition. 

Bartoa (J. Bloundelle). ia FATE 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes 
"THE EXTRAORDINARY CON. 

FESSIONSOF DIANAPLEASE, TVhAsrd | 
Edition. Cr. Bre. 63. 


: AY OF ITALY. Feurth Ed. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
AVES ae FISHES. Second £dition. 


Cr. 8re. 65. | 


A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE (MYSTERY. | 
Second Adition. Cr. 8ro 

Chariton Lerccgarts MAVE. Second Ed:- 
from. Cr. Be. 

Carey Cine Love ne JUDGE. | 


Parsi wae Bow. 
mliecor ). THE “TRAGEDY 
OnEAL EMERALD (Cr. Bee. 65. 
THE i Vereey OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6. 
See also pees ovels. 


AGENT. pace Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 


| VEN Auge elas 





Second Edition. 


(Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of | PEGGY OF THE ‘HARTONS. 


THE yee 
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Cerelij (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Pweaty- Highth Ed. Cr.doe. 6s. 
Truenty-Fifth Adi 


AN trem. Cr. 
THELMA. Thirty-Seventh Ed. Co. few, &s, 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Eigateenth Aditron. Cr. eo. 6s, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi. 
tien. Cr. Bro. Gs. 
‘ WORMWOOD. one ee wr. Bee. 6s. 
BARABBAS: DREAM OF THY 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Forty-second 
Fditien. Cr. eve. 


| THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-thire 


Editien, Cr, Bee. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Kleventh 
Edition. Cr. 80, &s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
ele gaia 150th vicsiead, Cr. 
te. G4. 

; GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. nag fi dition. r4gth Thou- 
sand. Or. Spe. 

' THE MIGHTY “ATOM. Twenty-sicth Edi. 
fiom. Cr. Swe. 6s. 


| BOY: aSketch. Tenth &artion, Cr. 8re. 6s. 
- CAMEOS Twed/th Edition. Cr, Seo. &4. 


y Sere elas Everard) See Sara Jeannette 


Cotterell 
AND T 
Edition. 

Crane (St 


(Constance), THE VIRGIN 
kK SCALES. 


lilustrated. Seca 
Cr, Bre, 


hen) and Barr (Robert). 
ae DDY. Third Edition. Crown 
re 


Crockett t iS. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 


etc. LOCHINVAR. Ulustrated, SAsre 
Edition. Cr. Bre. ba. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. (Cyr. 82 ty. 


Croker (B. M.). THE OL) CANTON. 
MENT. Cr. 8x0. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Bee. 6). 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Audition. 


Cr. Bro. 64. 
A NINE DAYS’ Rea Thied 
Edition. Cr. Bre. 
Sheth 


Edstion. Cr. Bra. , 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sra. 64. 

A STATE SECRET. VaArrd Edition. (Cr. 
Bre, ys. Ged, 

Crosble (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Kd. 


Cr. bye. Gs 
DANIEL WHYTE. 


nee {A. J). 
Cr. Bee. 43, bef, 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. Sve. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 

falmes,) ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMY. Tenth 
ditton, Cr, 8ve. és. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Ihustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bre. 65. See alan Shilling Novels. 

Findlater(J.H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
a baer seas Fifth Editon, 

r 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Seend | THE GARDEN OF Pret de Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. Owe. 6s, Edition, Cr. 8ve. 
See alo Shilling Novels. 7 : BLACK SPANIE E EBL an eee : 
Pindiater (Mary) A NARROW WAY. . event 
Third Edition, oe Bew.. Edition, Cr. ve. 


THE ROSE OF Joy. Third Edition. | Hope (Anthony). ” THE GOD nN THE 


A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus. | ee eee 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Sve. 61. A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Soe. 65. 
See also Shilling Novels oe CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 
Plezpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT ants + ele cee ag oz 6s. 
. ie , ustrafe y ns ILLAR 
ROWALLAN. Uflustrated. Second Eds. Sirth Edition. Cr. Bro. 


tion, Cr. Boe. Gs. ’ 
SIMON DALE, Hl a. Se th Editi 
Prancts (M. B.). STEPPING WEST. ried ale rami eventh Edition 
SOCOM ifien, Cr. bee. G4, T N MIRROR. Fourth Editi 
MARGERY O° THE MILD, Tétrd aa KIM os AROS Heme ice 
fdition. Cr, Sve. 64. UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 810, 6s 
reaner (Mrs. stl Author of ‘ The Stolen HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Sve. 6s. 
SLAKING OF THE | A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Hlus- 


Emperor. 
SWORD. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. trated. Fourth keliition. Cr 800. 6s, 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. | TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 
Thinrd Edition, Crown Bro, 6s Cr. 80. 6s. 
Pry (B. and C.B.). A MOT HER’ S SON. | Hope (Graham), Author of ‘A Cardinal and 
Fifth Kidttion, Cr. Bue. 6s. his Conscience,’ etc., ete. THE LADY 


Puller-Maitland (Ella), Author of ‘ The OF LYTE, Second Bdition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
ey Book of Bethia Hardacre.” BLANCHE | Housman (Clemence), JHE LIFE OF 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr Sve. 6s. SER AGLOVALE DEGALIS. Cr. 8170, 6. 

Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The iogra Hueffer (Ford Madox) AN ENGLISH 
uf a Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW. WOMAN, GIRL. Second Bdttion, Cr. 800. 62, 


Cr. Bre. 6. Hyne (Cc. J. Cutcliffe), Author uf ‘Captain 
Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ Kettle’ MR. HORROC > PURSER. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Sccond £dition. Fourth Ed:tion, Cr. 8. 

Cr. Bria. 6s, PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCC ANEER., 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. B20. 6s, Hustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Bre. 6s. 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 820. 6s. Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
THE IMPROBABLE  IDYL, Third Lhirtieth Fdttion. Cr. 800. 4a, bd. 


Edition, Cr. feo. 6s. SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition... Cr. 
See also Shilling Novels. Bra ous. bd, 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In| A Pa es OF CRAFT. — Hlustrated. 
the Year of Jubilee.’ etc. THE TOWN ighth Edition, Cr. 8ra, 35. 6d. 
TRAVELLER. Second Bd. Cr. ee os. | L re T FREIGHTS. ioe Seventh 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8x0. 6s. Edition. Cr, 82-9, 


as. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi. 
tion, Cr. Bt. 48. bd. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Kaition, Cr, Bue, 35. 6d. 

OND CRAFT. Mlustrated. Seventh Edi- 
fiom. Cr, Boo. . bd. 

AT SUNWICH oe INustrated. 
Righth Edition. Cr. tve. 45. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bro. 65. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cyr. 8re. 68 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Addition. 


Glelg (Charles) BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Hlustrated. (Cv. Bre. 35. Oa. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
as i CLAIM. Second Edition. 

r. Bro. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. 8a. Gs. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Yroe(fth Fa. Cr. Bee. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’'S DAUGHTER. onrta 
Edition, Cr. Boe. 65. 

Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 


THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. Cr, Bro. 6s. 
Bev. Gs, THE GOLDEN BOWL. Taird Edition. 
da ttaas tr aaa G.)}) PATIENCE Cr, Bre. 6s. 


DEAN. Cr. 8c. 
Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second dition. 


Keays (H. A. Mitchell) HE THAT 
EKATETH BREAD WITH ME, (Cr. 8re. 6s. 
' Kester (Vaughan), THE FORTUNES 


ee eR ae NR OTD SA RE eh eRe 


Cr. Bre. 6s. OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Bre. 65. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, Téind | Lawless (Mon. Emily), WITH ESSEX 
dition. Cr. 80. 65. IN IRELAND. Cr. 8re. 6s. 

FELIX. Fifth Edition, Cr. Bee. 6s. See 7 ae Novels. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. S2irth eet HE HUNCHBACK OF 
Edition. Cr. 82a 6s. STM NSTER. Third Ed, Cr. Soe. 6s. 


BYEWAYS. Cr. Ore. 6s. THE CLOSED BOOK. Third &d. Cr.tve.6s. 


FICTION 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Iilustrated. TAsted Aditien. Cr. Bra 65. 

BEHIND THE THRONE 9 Third Edition. 
Cr. Bre. bs, 

Levett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. 
Eiutreion. Cr, Sev. : 

London (Jack), Author of ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’ ‘The Sea Wolf,” etc. WHITE 
FANG. Siete Fufition, Cr. 8ve. 63. 


Second 


Lucas(E. V.). LISTENER'S LURE: An | 


Oblique Narration. Crowe 8a, Fourth 


Edition. Cr. Sve. 61. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. g2md Shonsand. Cr. &ve. 
H. 6d. 

M ‘Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If 1 were 
King.” THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Sthustratced. Sard Editren. Cr. 
Sve. 6: 

THE DRYAD. Second Adition. Cr. 8x0. 63. 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second kalttion Cr. Bro. 6s. 

Macnau ctan (S.> 
CHRISTINA MACNAB, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bro. 65. 


matet lucas) Col ONEL ENDERBY'S | Meade (L. is Be DRIFT. 


IFE. Fourth -edttion, Cr. Bro, 

A COUNSE L OF PE eee 
Fdttion. Cr. Bre. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 


64. 


{ 
J 
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IN THE SERVICE al LOVE. hard 
Badition. Ur. v0. 
THE GIR! AND “HE MIRACLE. 
Taird Filitean. Co. ave. 66. 
See also Shilling Novels 
Mason (A. E. W.) Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illus. 
trated, Second Kuition, Cr. dre, 6, 


Mathers ( Helen), Author of ' Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth Fd. Cr. 80. 61, 
og F OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr, Bee. 


THE FERRYMAN, Second Edition. (Cr. 


Bre. és. 
TALLY-HO! /omrth Edition. Cr. B00. 65. 


Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
partie Sar VIVIEN. Winth Adition 
Cr. Bre. 6s. 

THE RAGG ED MESSENGER Third 
Edition, Cr. Bra, 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. (Cr. 82. 6, 
st GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Bai. 


trom. Cr. Bow, 


6g. 
THE FORTUNE OF | SHE COUNTESS OF MAVHRURY, Aonrth 


Kiitien, Cw. Bre) 61. 
ODD LENGTHS, Second Ed. Cr. Be 65. 
Second Edition. 


Cr. Bra. 
New | RESURG, a. Cr. Bre. Gs, 
VICTORY. Ce. Ero. ts. 


Fifteenth Edition. See also Books for Boys and Girla. 

Cr, Bue. 6s. SCARS WIFE 
THE CARISSIMA, Fifth Fd. Cr. bro. 6 ee ee ne ene 
THE GATELES® BARRIER. Fourth fas. Meredith (Ellis) HEART OF MY 
YHE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD KART. Cr Bro. 65, te 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition, Cr. Bus. 6s. pailics (Esther). LIVIN >: LIES. JAird 

See also Buks for Boys and Girls. ; wi a si gc as ail 0. THI 
‘ . 2, Ol, V A ¢ x dad 0 y' { ¢ AUthOr YO Ye 
broey ihe ite ae te ads ree GREAT KECONCILER. Cy. dre. 61. 


A LOST FSTATE. of Nan Ed. Cr. ®ea As. 
ve PARISH OF HILBY, A New Edition. 
¥. Ry 7, 6 
THE PARISH NURSE. 
Cr. 8re. 6. 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cv. Bre. Ga. 

MRS, PETER HOWARD. Cr. Sra. 6s. 

A WINTER'S TALE. A New &dition. 


Fourth Edition. 


Cr, Bro. 65. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 4 New! 
Edition. Cr. fro. 6s. 

RKOSE AT HONEY PC IT. Third Ed. Cr. 
8x0, 6s. See alsu Books for Buys and Girls. 

THE ME aa OF RONALD LOVE. 
€ wr. Ore, 

THE HCLAMORE eee Third 
dition. Cr, 800, 

THE SHEEP AND T ME GOATS. Third | DIVERS oe 
Edition. Cr. tre. 61, 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘The - 
Column.’ ao EVRA. Second Edition. | 
Cr. Bra. 


Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Eadttion. Cr. Sve. 61. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second | Ollivant (Alfred). 


Edition, Cr, Bre. 64. 
A DUEL. Cr bve. 


6s. i 


Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 


SPIDER. eel Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8re, eet 

IN THE vHIRE OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. fre. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bre. 6s. 


Montresor (FP, Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ Pike ALIEN. 
Third Bdttion. Cr. Bre. 

Morrison (Arthur). ATL. ES OF MEAN 


F. 


STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr, Bro. 6. 
ACHILD OF THRE JAGO. Fith Editron. 
Cr. Bro. 65. 


CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Seo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Aonrth Fd. 
tian, Cro era. 5s. 
Cr. Bro. Gs. 
(Mrs. E. Bland) THE RED 
HOUSE. 


og lustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr, 8ve, 


See also “Sittin Novels. 
| Norris(W. £2.) HARRY AND URSULA. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bre. 6a. 
OWD ROB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Bee. 6s. 


‘ Nesbit (E.). 
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Oppenthetms (BE. 4. Phat dad OF 
EN. Fourth Edit Cr. bee. és. 

Oxecham Jona), be 


( Author of ' Bar 
Grand Bayon.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
THE CATE ¢ OF T HE DESERT. Hts 


Edition, C. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in phot by Hanonp Corrina. 
Kourth Edition. Cr. Bre. ba. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
bel Hanoty Corrine. Fourth Edition. 


v7. Bea, 64. 
Glibert), PIERRE AND HIS 
PRO . Strth Edition. Cr. Boe. 6s. 
ee FALCHION, Fi/th Edition. Cr. 800. 


THE ap paaphd ea ad Mi SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 

oe TRAIL OF THE sWorp. Picea 

rated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 

WHEN VALMOND CAMESLO | PONTIAC: 

ere Napoleon. Sixth 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ptesty Pierre ’ 
Thind Edition. Cr. Boo 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. us: 
trated, Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 810. Gs. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: ra 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. IfMustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8:0. 61. 

THE POMP OF THE es 
Third Kedition. Cr, B10. 44. Oe 

shat ahaa (Max) THE 4 COTSTERS 
OF A THRO kK. Illustrated.  ZAarct 
Fdition, Cr, Bye. 63. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With Mlustra- 
sa by Prat Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr, 8vo. 

Phillpotts (Eden). ENG PROPHETS. 
Third Fdition, Cr. ®ve. 
CHILDREN Ad iss MIST. Fifth Edi. 
THE 1 HUMAN BOY. With . Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bee. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bre. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edstion. Cr. Sve. 6s. 

hoe acral to rob a Fourth 

fiom, Cr. 

ee SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Editsen. 

r 

KNOCK ATA VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
iece. Third Adition. Cr. Bra. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ad. Cr.800. 61. 

THE POACHER'’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bve. 65. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke) SAID THI KE 
FISHERMAN. Sirth Ed. Cr. Ove. 
BRENDLE, Second Edition. Cr. 800. 

THE HOUSE OE ISLAM, Third Edi- 
a tien Cr. 8re. 

* Author of Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
HITE WOLF. Second Ad. Cr. Bee. 68, 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE |. 


bis MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 


. Sew. be. 
of |MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr. 80. 6s. 
Mr VIGOUREUX. "Third Edition 


eh ay of eh Author of ‘A 
Se . Labourer's 
TH ENCHANTED 


Cont Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

Rays ace THE Woo ING oF 
HLILA. Second Edition, Cr. Bow. 6. 

Ridge (W. Pett) LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sve. ae 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

A Piatt OF ee STATE. Seeue milios 


A BREA R OF LAWS. <A Mew Edition. 


Cr. 
MES. *CALER'S. bag tease INustrated. 
econd E dition. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, ot PL. Cr. 82. 


THE i WICK HAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
v7 s. 


Roberts (C. 0. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8ve. 33. 64. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Wluswated. Fits 
Edition. Cr. 8ro. 65. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Gvo0. 65. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

aa aes (Adeline). BARBARA’S 

NEY, Cr. Bru. 6s. 
THE Eons OF RACHAEL. Cr. 


Bre, 
THE MYSTERY Se THE MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. Be 6s. 
THE COMING ‘OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W A THE MESS DECK. 


Cr. Bre. 6d. 
Novels. 


“ity son (Mand 


Mlustrated, 


See also § sin 
weer oer NDERBY. Third Fd. 


Stagwick (Mire. Alfred), Author of ‘C 
thia's Way.” THE KINSMAN. Wit 8 
ae liga by C. E. Brock. Third Ka. 


Cr. 
Sensichesa (Albert). Priam SEA VAGA. 


BONDS. Cr. 80, 
Sunbary (G }. THE HA TENDS 
MILLIONA! E. Cr. 8u0, on 
a whart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN ‘COM. 
ONPLAC Second Ed. Cr. Bee. 


Ge. 
ainema al). ene OF THE 
weonner Cr. Sve. 
THE BAY OF LILACS” Second Edition. 

te Sei 


Walts xe. go tHE Al ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance, Cr. Bev. 
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ee pucis meet. a aa | Wiltiamsen (Mrs. C. Nuh Author of ‘The 

CURSIONS. ¢r. Barnstormers,' E ADVENTURE 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. sie ee OF PRINCESS SYLVIA Second Edi. 
», Bee. Ga. 


Se. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. See. 6c. 
TWISTED ing alas Pivlirg Bg i cue siuar COULD TELL. Secoad Edition. 


Cr. bee. 64. oy 
THE HIGH TOBY. With » Frontispiece. | Tae Cae 
Third Edition. Cv. Bee. 6s. APA. Cr. bre. 6s. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S cURRGM: - Withimooa ne AE N. and A. M.). THE 
Third Edition. Crown 8re, LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Reing the 
See also Shilling Novels. ' Romance of a Motor Car. Hlustrated. 


Seventeenth Fdition. Cr. Boe. 6a. 
We Go TEE REA aD eo THE PRINCESS PASSES. HMhistrated, 


Ninth bastion, Cr. Bre 6s. 
as, hakmererd Aare Author of ‘A Gentleman MY FRIEND THE CHAU FEVRK, With 
France.’ DER THE RED ROBE. 16 Ilustrationn Ninth Fit, Or. Bea. 4a, 
With Mlustrations by R. C. Woopovitem | THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
Tuenty-First Editien. Cr. Boe. 6s. ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 


wart ‘ Ihustrated. 
Waite (Stee URORS Gute ee A. LADY BE TTY ACROSS THE WATER, 


oy Ninth Edition, Cr. ®ve. 63. 
eT es can irene iri HE BOTOR CHAPERON | Keweth Fil 


Cr. 800, br. 
White iPercy) | T at SYSTEM. Third wytterde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah the 
ition. Cr, Boo. ittite’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
WitHams Penta “THE HAR. Cr., PIONEER (Nous Autres),  Fewrth 
Bev. Gs. . dition. Cr. B00. 6s. 
eerily Shilling Novels 


r. 80. Cloth, 13. net, 


Author of ‘Miss Molly.’ ae GREAT | a SF (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 
RECONCILER. 


Balfour (Andrew), VENGEANCE IS | Cheaney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 


TO ARMS. THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
Barina Sennen - es CURGENVEN | Hae: epee GALLEON, 





OF CURGE Jo 

DOMITIA HE NMYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
THE FROBISHERS. ' Cifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. i: SUMMER. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. pani | Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ Collin THE DOCTOR 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE HE ¢ iat LIF 

Corntord (L. Cope). ‘SONS OF ADVER. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, : 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. ' AND THE SCALES. 

Barr (Robert), THE VICTORS. Stephen) WOUNDS IN THE 

Dartrnes (George). THIRTEEN jie Crea 
INGS. C. BE.) THE ROMANCE OF 

Benson (E. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE | Dene Sup MA A NOR. z 


CAPSIN ; Dickinson (Evel a) THE SIN OF 
Bones G. . Stewart). A STRETCH OFF : freer) ( ones ‘ 
Harris BLACK WOLF'S 
Brooke (Cam). THE POET'S CHILD. | BREE rsa ‘i 
Ballock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. ence (Sara J.) THE POOLIN THE 
THE CHARMER. ; DESERT. 
THE SOUIREEN. A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, = IMus- 


THE RED LEAGUERS. trated, 

Burton (J. Bloundellie). THE CLASR . Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
OF ARMS. '  WHustrated 

DENOUNCED. | i, (G. Many ile) AN ELECTRIC 

FORTUNE ‘'S MY FOE. ARK. 

A BRANDED NAME. ‘A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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(Jane H.) A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 
FPitzstephen (G.). MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 


Fletcher (J. 8.). DAVID eeeen: 

LUCIAN THE DREAME 

Ferrest B.). THE ‘SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 


Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gerard (Dorothea), THINGS THAT 
HAVR HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPKEME CRIME. 


Alichriet(R. Murray), WILLOWBRAKE. esas 


Seaver (Ernest) THE DESPATCH 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA'S TREASURF. 

sya rag itey tem MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). ne REDEMPTION OF , 
DA 1D CORSO 


ary. (B. oo. MY STEWARD. 
SHI 


Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
erst pe Ernest), MARY HAMIL.- 


Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (1.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

ashy a aah THE MISSISSIPPI 


a hag Cattyn), ANNE. MAULE- | 


Jepson a tae THE KEEPERS OF 


Keary (C. P.). THE JOURNALI 
ery ane Sapa Fiach). 
aes aod Bourne (C. H.). | 
LLEY OF INHE RT rANCE. 
meres none A WOMAN OF SENTI. 


JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
THE AUTOCRATS. 


THE STORY OF 


Lorimer (Norma). 
Lush (Charles K.). 
Macdonell (Anne). 
ei ebiher ets (Harold). 
ro 
CROWN. 


Mackie (Pauline oda THE VOICE 
IN THE DESER 

Marsh cone "y HE SEEN AND 

NSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

wer be be W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 


Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 
Moakheuse (Allan), LOVE IN A LIFE. 
meee. heal THE KNIGHT PUNC. 





aiid (Grace). 
LAGE. 


' Saunders (Marshall). 
LITTE. 


ST. 
WITH HOOPS ! 


THE PUPPET | Sean (Anal. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


g. Bland). THE LITER, 
Gare. . 


| THE DESPOTIC LADY 


(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 


7 tHE TWO MARY'S, 
Aasaenaihy AN ENGLISHMAN. 


ed (M. Lu 
(Mrs. Prank), A MIXED MAR. 


rele (Eden). THE STRIKING 


FANCY FREE. 
ee cee: TIME AND THE 


s(iehe AUNT BETAIA‘S 
BUTTO 


{| Ra mond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 


| Rayner (Olive Pratt), ROSALBA. 
THE DIVERTED VIL. 


seach oe OUT OF THE CYPRESS 


" Sesertouim H.), AGALLANT QUAKER. 
' Russell, (W. Clark) ABANDONED. 
ROSE A CHAR. 


abl tre phe (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 


‘CUS 
BARBARA’ ¢ MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST, 
| A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 


ar yo (R. NN.) AN ENEMY OF THE 
NG. 


Strain (E.M.). ELMSLIE’'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur), THE SILVILR POPPY. 
Stuart (Esma). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 


Sutherland ieee of) ONE HOUR 


AND THE 
LOVE GROWN COLD. 
te tesa) op SORDON, 
SIREN CHI 


pa meray fee. B.M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 
vars saa (Vance), SPINNERS OF 


Trattord-Taunton (Mra. EB. W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 


Upward(Alien) ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Wevnemen (Ean): A HEROINE FROM 


BY A FINNISH LAK 
Watson (H. B. Marriott THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANC 


'* Zack.’ TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 
Liustrated. Crown Sve. 35. 6d. 


Tur Getrinc Weit or Dozotny. By Mra. | Svp Baton: Or, the Boy who would net go 


W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. to Sea, By G. Manville Fenn. 
On_y a Guanp-Room Dos. By Edith E. | THe Repo Geance Hy Mrs. Molesworth. 
Cuthell. , A Girt or tua Prorpre By L. T. Meade. 


1A 
Tux Docror or tre Jutiet, By Harry | Second Edition. 
Collingwood. Hursvy Girey. By L. T. Meade. a3. 6a. 
Litres Saree By Lucas Malet. Second Tne Honovunasix Miss. By L. 7. Meade. 


Edition. | Second Edition. 
Mastex Rocwargrcar’s Vovacs. By W. Times was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Clark Russell. Thrrd Edition. | Mann. 
Tie Secrer oy Manama pe Moniuc. By | When Arnoip comes Hows. By Mrs. M. k. 

the Author of ‘' Mdlle. Mori.” Mann. 

6 
The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 
Price 64. Dowdle Volumes, 13. 

Acré. | Héceexe oe Cuavexny. Being the first part 
Tue Apvenrures or Caprain Pamenire. {of the Regent's Daughter. 
AMAURY. Lovisge pa ra Vartikee. Being the firnt 


Tue Brack Toute. Jouble Volume, 


{ 
t 
j 
THe Biro ov Fate. re of Tue VicomTrg pr Braceeonnn. 
Tue Castirz ov Evpstein. { Matrrr Apam, 


CATHRRINE Bum. ‘Tue Man mn tHe Ixon Masx. Being 
Crciix. , the second part of Tue VicomTar pr 
Tue Crevatiex D'HaArRMENTAL. Double | BraGeconng. Double volume. 

voluine. Tue Mouts# or Hert. 
Cuicor tue Jestex. Being the first part of | Nanon. Double volume. 

The Lady of Monsoreau. j; Pauting; Pascac Bruno; and BonreKor, 
CONSCIENCE. | Perea La Ruing. 
Tus Coxvict’s Son. : Tum Pence or Tumyves. 
Tue Corsican Brothers; and Orno THR . Tue Reminiscences of ANTONY. 

ARCHER. | Ross Hoop. 
Cror-Earnp Jacquor. | Tae Sxowsars and SurtTaNnetra. 
Tue FancinG MASTER. | SVLVANDIRE, 
FERNANDE. TALRS OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
GABRIEL LAMBERT. THe Turex Musxetexns. With a long 
(SRORGES, ; Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
Tre Great Massacre. Beingthefirst partof: = volume. 

(Queen Margot. ' Twenty Yrars Arrer. Double volume. 


Henkt pe NAVARRE. Being the second part. THe Wi.o Duck SHooTter. 
of Queen Margot. Taw Worr-Laeavgr. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Albanesi (E. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Aeetan anne PRIDE AND PRE- Benson (BE. F.). DODO. 
en : ; - Bronté (Charlotte), SHIRLEY. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Ballour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF: nt OPAN (C. L.). THE HEART OF 


SWOR 
Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
CHEA} ACK Zita. | SALT SEAS. 
URITH. - league Juta’), ANNE MAULFE- 

: TIRE. : : 
IN HE ROAe UE THECRE Capes (Berna ré) THE LAKE OF 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. | Clifford (Mrs. W. K.) A FLASH OF 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. SUMMER. 
THE FROBISHERS. MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
WINEFRED. ' Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER,! GREAT WATERS. 

OURNALIST. _ Croker (Mrs, B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. | BARTONS. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 
OHANNA. 
Sos lt 


mo 


THR VISION OF 
ROUND THE RED 


Deseen eon }. A VOYAGE 
F CONSOLA 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Get Oaee ge). THE MILL ON THE 


Pladiater (Jane i.) THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BA WRIK. 

Gatien {Tom RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskel nie. CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

Gerard (Derothea). 


‘,' "HOLY MATRI 
THE CON yt eae OF LONDON. 
MADE OF 


Gissing (iearee): t HR TOWN TRAVEL- 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Glanville (Ernest), THE 
TREASURE, 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
lets ( (Charisse): KHUNTER’S CRUISE, 
abe ree 


GRIMM'S 
OATRY TAL ES. Miwstrat 


A MAN OF MARK. 
Mepe ‘Anthony i. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 


ANTONIO. 


INCA’S 


PHROSO, 
THE vir te DIALOGUES. 
dactrouey tee had DEAD MEN TELL 


ge, STC . ".). THE THRONE OF 


be gees A INEEE ops TBE HUNCHBACK OF 
ESTMINST 
rary eee ‘s. kK). THE TRAITOR'S 


dinten (EB. Lyan). THR TRUE HIS. 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
PAT bv DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Lucas) THE CARISSIMA, 
ACO phe 4 Ree eee ON 


Ne RT B.). MRS. PETER 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STA 
ONE ANOTHER S BURDENS. HORS: 
e ‘ A 
LEY'S ne SECRE El 
A MOMENT'S FRROR. 
( wen PETER SIMPLE. 
ACOB FAITHF 


bab vr ae THE TWICKENHAM 
THE ‘GODDESS, 


Mateere 
ef a 


Pemberton ( 
Philipotts (Eden’. 
“9 

a 

| 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Nomen 2. whe y “CLEMENTINA. 
GRIFF O ye ETTHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

T.). DRIFT. 

THE SIGN OF THE 
rector a F) THE ALIEN: 


G 


PI dod ino R. 
THE HOLE IN 


Nesbit, E) HE RED HOUSE. 

Norria(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONA 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIGSA 

Olt (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIK ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

THE PROD 

heim ie Phillipe). MASTER OF 

Parker (Albert) THE POMP OF THE 
WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC, 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
THE FOOTSTEPS 


NG. 
’ THE HUMAN ROY, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
‘9g. THE WHITE WOLF. 

(W, Pett). A SON OF THE STATF. 

LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

rae (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
ABANDONED. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sor nent, (Adeline) THE MASTER OF 


BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Surtees (R. §.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Mustrated. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
IMustrated, 
tea MAMMA, Iilustrated. 
ithe ada L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
Coney 


THE RABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 


Meera rarcitey Lew) BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD 

bier KG B. Marriet), THE ADVEN. 

Wee, MRUOVERECL YS 
PILGRIM. 


— 


Methuen’s Colonial Library 


FIOTION--continued 


Parker, Sir Gilbert—continued. 
THER POMP oF THE LAVILETTES 
TUK RATTLE OF THE STRONG Tlustrated 
THR TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 


Pemberton, Max 
THe FOUIsSTRPs OF A THRONE 
1 CROWN THERE KING Udhestrated 


Pett Ridge, W. 
S&UKBTARY TO Bayst, MOP. 
A SON OF THE STATS 
Lost PROPERTY 
‘FA 
A HRHAKHK OF LAWS 
MKS. GALER’S HUSINESS Lustrated 
THE WICKHAMSHS 
NAMM OF (,AKLAND 


Phillpotts, Eden 
SONS OF THB MORNING 
CHILDERN OF THE MIST 
LYING PROPHETS 
THE SiRIKING HOURS 
THE KIVBR 
THE HUMAN Boy 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER 
THA SECRET WiMaAN 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE 
PORTREEVS 
THR POACHERS WIPK 
Jum FouK AFIELD 


Pickthall, Marmaduke 
SAID TH FISHRR MAN 
BRENDLB 
THE HOWSH OF ISLAM 


Tus WHITES WOLF 
THe Mayor OF TROY 
A VOLUME OF STORIES 
MAJOR VIGOUUREUX 


Queux, W. Le 
THE HUNCIILACK OF WESTMINSTRR 
THH CLOSED BOOK 
THY VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
BRHIND THE THRONE 
1B SECRET OF THE SQUAKE 


Rawson, Mrs. Stepney 
THAR LNCHANTBL GARDEN 


Robins, Elizabeth 
THE CUNVERT 


Russell, W. Clark 
My DANISH SWEBETHBART Mbastrated 
His ISLAND PRINCBSS Illustrared 


Ryan, Marah Ellis 
FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL 


Sergeant, Adeline 


THR Masten or BarchWoou 
UNDER SUSHI ION 

ACCUSED ANT! AUCUSER 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT 

TR CoMiNG OF THRE RANDOLPH 
TMH QUHST OF GRUP PREY DAKKHLL 


Shannon, W. F. 


THE MESS DucK 


Shelley, Bertha 


ENDERRBY 


Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred 
TH KINSMAN 


Smith, Dorothy VY. Horace 
Miss MONA 


Sunbury, George 


THE HA'PBNNY MILLIONAIRE 


Urquhart, M. 
A TRAUGEHDOY IN COMMONPLACR 


Waineman, Paul 
By A FINNISH LAKE 
THR BAY OF LuLacs 


Walts, Elizabeth CO. 


THR ANCIBNT LANDMARK: A Kentucky 
Romance 


Watson, H. B. Marriott 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE 

TWISTED ECGLANTINE 

THR HIGH Tony 

A MIpsuUmMaMnk DAY'S DRRAM 
THE PRIVATRERS 


Weolls, H. G. 
THe Sea Lany 


Weymann, Stanley d. 
UNDAR THR RED Rope Ipustrated 


White, Percy 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM 
THK PATIHNI MAN 


Wiliams, Margery 


THE BAR 


Willlamson, Mrs. C. N. 


THe ADVENTURRS OF Princess SYLVIA 
PAPA 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED 

THR SHA COULD TALL 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS IJustrated 


